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PREFACE. 



TO furnish the Public with a cheap History 
of America, from its discovery, to its present state of 
civilization and importance, is an undertaking of such 
general utility, that the attempt, if it even fall short of 
complete execution, has a chum to a considerable share 
of indulgence. This is more especially the case, when 
the writer has to follow an historian of such great and 
just celebrity as Dr. Robertson, in at least one half 
of the work. 

To compose such an Historical epitome as is de. 
sirable, from scattered materiak, is a difficulty of such 
magnitude, as wholly to discourage the attempt; and 
to abridge the pages of do great an original, where 
there is nothing superfluous, nothing the reader would 
wish omitted, is a design, which to many will seem 
to border on temerity. But this abridgment has been 
preferred, as it is attended with the least chance of 
disappointment; and to borrow is not dishonourable, 
when the obligation is candidly acknowledged. 

In what relates to South America, Dr. Robert* 

soN^s History has, therefore, been implicidy followed. 

£[is arrangement of the subject, his chronological 

order, and his very style have been adopted, as the 

best that can be chosen. To condense his details, to 
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PREFACE. 

introduce Only the most prominent and characteristic 
events, has been the principal effort, and invariable 
purpose of the Epitomizer: endeavouring as he pro- 
gressed, to preserve unhroteri the connection and con- 
tinuity of events ; and in the whole, to present the rea. 
der with a brief, but interesting view, of one of the 
most important aras in the anna& of the World. 

So far the writer travelled with pleasure: but, in 
tracing the subsequent part, th^ history of North 
America, he has cause to regret, with all his contem- 
poraries, the absence of so pleasing and faithful a 
guide.«..being obliged to collect materials from diffe- 
rent sources, none of which are complete, of all the 
British settlements in North America, from their first 
landing to their final separation from the parent state. 
' The settlement of these colonies being made at 
different periods, with charters of incorporation ex- 
tremely variant, and yrith governments as distinct as 
their geographical boundaries, rendered a history of 
the British empire in America, extremely complex 
and difficult. From this heterogeneous mass, how- 
ever, the writer has endeavoured, with considerable 
labour, to educe a summary of those events that paved 
the way to the American Revolution ; and which will 
constitute the introduction to the future histories -of 
the United States, 

In that portion of the work which succeeds the 
confederation of the colonies, and the consequent de- 
claration of Independence, we set our feet on surer 
ground: we revive events that happened in our own 
memory; and of which there are faithful records 
within the reach of most of our readers* In treating 
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on this part of the subject, it is not a very easjr task, 
wholly to avoid that collision of opinions which is in- 
separable firom free governments, and which consti* 
tutes so great a part in the annals of United America* 
This, however difficult, the writer has endeavoured to 
avoid, confining himself, as much as possiUe, to a hia- 
tory of facts, and ta those only diat are of a national 
concern. His principal object has been to present hia 
readers with a comprehensive view of the whole, with- 
out any respect to the politics of a single state or party; 
and to excite, if possible, a zeal for the general welfiue 
and honouffof our common country««««How far he has 
succeeded in this, as well as odier parts of the work, 
must be left to the candid reader; to whom it is now 
very respectfully submitted. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 



THE discoveiy of America has led to eTcoU unriTaltcd 
m modem history, and we cannot su^ientlj adraire that 
steady unconquerable resolution, that amaung force of 
niuid which carried the first bold discoverer through all 
opposition, and over innumerable obstacles, to the ultimate 
end of his grand design* The intelligent reader will be 
agreeaUy entertained in followtng this skilful naTigator^ 
through unknown seas, in search of a New World : every 
little incident during the voyage will appear of sufficient 
magnitude to fix the attention, and excite a strong sympathy 
with the adventurous chief, in all the various turns of his 
fortune* 

This first volume will ccmtain what Doctor Robertson 
calls the most splendid portion of the American story : he 
is undoubtedly right as far as it respects South America^ 
and it is so detached, as to form a perfect whole by itself* 
Most of the prominent facts are a faithful transcript from 
that accurate and elegant historian* According to his Note^ 
No. XI. Christopher Columbus was bom, A. D. 1 447 : 
the place of his birth is not ascertained, but it appears he 
was a subject of the Republic of Genoa, and was allured 
into the service of the Portuguese by the fame of their 
discoveries ; he was descended from an honourable family^ 
though reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. 

Columbus discovered, in his early youth, a strong pro* 
pensity and talents for a sea-faring life: this propensity his^ 
parents encouraged by the education they gave him; after 
acquiring some knowledge of the Latin tongue, the only lan- 
guage in which science was taught at that time, he was in- 
structed in geometry, cosmography, astronomy, and the art 
of drawing. To these he applied with such unremitted 
ardour, as they were so intimately connected with naviga- 
tion, his favourite object, that he advsoiced with rapid pro- 
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ficiency in the study of them. Thus qualified, he went to 
sea at the age of fourteen, and began his career on that 
element, which conducted him to so much glory. His 
early voyages were to those ports in the Mediterranean 
which his countrymen, the Genoese, frequented. This 
being too narrow a sphere for his active mind, he made 
an excursion to the northern seas, and visited the coast of 
Iceland ; he proceeded beyond that island, (the Thule of 
the ancients) and advanced several degrees within the polar 
circle. 

This voyage enlarged his knowledge in naval affaii's 
more than it improved his fortune; afterwards he entered 
into the' service of a famous sea captain of his own name 
and iiamily. This man commanded a small squadron, fitted 
out at his own expense, and by cruising against the Mahome- 
tans and the Venetians, the rivals of his country in trade, 
had acquired both wealth and reputation. Columbus con- 
tinued in the service of this captain for several years, dis- 
tinguished both for his courage and experience as a sailor: 
at length, in an obstinate engagement off the coast of 
Portugal, with some Venetian caravals, returning richly 
laden from the Low Countries, the vessel on board of 
which he was, took fire, together with one of the enemy's 
ships, to which it was fast grappled. 

In this dreadful extremity his intrepidity and presence 
of mind did not forsake him ; for, throwing himself into 
the sea, and laying hold of a floating oar, by his own dexterity 
in swimming, he reached the shore, though above two 
leagues distant. Thus was a life saved, reserved for great 
ui^ertakings. 

When he had recovered sufficient strength, he repaired 
to Lisjbon, where many of his countr>'men resided, who 
warmly solicited him to stay in that kingdom, where his 
uaval skill and experience could not fail of procui*hig him 
that reward, which his merit entitled him to. Columbus 
listened with a favourable ear to the advice of his friends : 
^larried a Portuguese lady, and fixed his residence at 
Lisbon. By this alliance, the sphere of his naval know- 
ledge was enlarged. His wife was a daughter of Bartho- 
lomew Percstrello, one of the captains employed by. prince 
Henry, and who, under his protection had discovered and 
planted the islands of Porto Santo and Madeira. . 

Columbus from the journals and charts of this expe- 
i\ diced navigator, learned the coui*se which the Poriu- 
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guese had held in making their di^coTerics* The study of 
these gratified and inflamed his fevouritc passion; and, 
while he contemplated the maps and read the descriptions 
of the new countries which Pei'estrello had seen^ his im« 
patience to visit them became irresistible. In order to in* 
dulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and continued 
dunng several years to trade with that island, with the 
Canaries, the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and all 
the other places which the Portuguese had discovered oq 
the continent of Africa. 

He was now become one of the most skilful navigators 
in Europe ; but his ambition aimed at something more* 
The mind of Columbus, naturally inquisitive and capable 
of deep reflection, was often employed in revolving the 
principles upon which tlie Portuguese had (bunded their 
schemes of discovery, and the mode in which they had 
carried them on. 

The great object in view, at that period, was to find oat 
a passage by sea to the East Indies. From the time that 
the Portuguese doubled Cape de Verd, this was a point 
they were anxiously solicitous to attain ; in compariiOQ 
with it, all discoveries in Africa appeared inconsiderable* 
But how intent soever the Portuguese were upon discover- 
ing a new route to those desirable regions, they searched 
for it only by steering towards the south, in hopes of arriv- 
ing at India, by turning to the east, after they had sailed 
round the utmost extremity of Africa. This course, how- 
ever, was still unknown; and if discovered, was of such 
immense length, that a voyage from Europe to India, 
must have appeared an undertaking extremely arduousy 
and of very uncertain issue. 

More than half a century had been employed in advanc- 
ing from Cape Non to the Equator; a much longer space 
of time might elapse before the extensive navigation from 
that to India could be accomplished. These reflections 
upon the uncertainty, and the danger of the course which 
the Portuguese were pursuing, led Columbus to consider, 
whether a shorter and more direct passage to the East 
Indies might not be Yound out. After revolving long, and 
attentively, every circumstance suggested by his superior 
knowledge in the theory, as well as practice of navigation, 
after comparing the observations of modem pilots with the 
conjectures of ancient authors, he at last concluded, that 
by sailing directly towards the west, across the Atlantic 
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ocean, new countries, which probably formed a part of the 
vast continent of India, must infallibly be discovered. 

The sphencal figure of the earth was known, and its 
magnitude ascertained with some degree of accuracy. 
From this it was evident, that the continent* of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, formed but a small portion of the terra- 
queous globe. It appeared likewise very probable that the 
continent on this side the globe, was balanced by a propor* 
tional quantity of land in the other hemisphere. These 
conclusions concerning another continent, drawn from the 
figtire and structure of the globe, were confirmed by the 
observations and conjectm^es of modem navigators. 

A Portuguese pilot having stretched farther to the west 
than was usual at that time, took up a piece o£ timber arti* 
ficially carved floating upon the sea ; and as it was driven 
towards him by a westerly wind, he concluded that it came 
from some unknown land, situated in that quarter. Colum* 
bns's brother-in-law, also had found to the west of the Ma- 
deira isles, a piece of timber, fashioned in the same man-» 
ner, and brought by the same wind ; and hs£d seen likewise 
canes of an enormous size floating upon the waves, which 
resembled those described by Ptolemy, as productions 
peculiar to the East Indies. After a course of westerly 
winds, trees torn up with their roots, were often driven upon 
the coasts of the Azores, and at one time the dead bodies 
of two men, with singular features, which resembled neither 
the inhabitants of Europe, nor of Africa, were cast ashore 
there« 

To a mind capable of forming and executing great 
designs as that of Columbus, these observations and autho* 
rities operated in full force with his sanguine and enter<^ 
prizing temper ; speculation led immediately to action, 
fully satisfied himself with respect to the truth of his 
system, he was impatient to bring it to the test of experi- 
ment, and to set out on a voyage of discovery. 

The first step towards this, was to secure the patronage 
of some of the considerable powers in Europe, capable of 
undertaking such an enterprize. His affection for his 
native country, not extinguished by absence, he wished 
should reap the fruits of bis labours and invention. With 
this view, he laid his scheme before tjie senate of Genoa, 
and offered to sail under the banners of the republic, in 
quest of the new regions he expected to discover. But 
Columbus had resided so many years Ia foreign parts, 
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that his countrymen were unacquainted with his abilities 
and character ; they therefore inconsiderately rejected 
his proposal) as the dream of a chimerical projector, and 
lost for ever the opportunity of restoring their common- 
wealth to its ancient splendour. 

Columbus was so little discouraged by the repulse which 
he had received, that instead of relinquishing his object) 
he pursued it with fresh ardour. 

He next made an overture to John II. king of Portugal, 
whom he considered as having the second claim to his 
service. Here every thing seemed to promise him a more 
favourable reception. He applied to a monarch of an 
enterpri^ng genius, no incompetent judge in naval afiTairs, 
and proud of pat realizing every attempt to discover new 
countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi* 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either 
by the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedi- 
tion. 

In Portugal the skill of Colum!)US in his profession, as 
well. as his personal good qualities, were well known; 
accordingly the king listened to him in the mast gracious 
manner, and referred the consideration of his plan to 
I^iego Ortiz bishop of CeUta, and two Jewbh physicians, 
eminent cosmographers, whom he was accustomed to 
consult in matters of this kind. As he hud in Genoa to 
combat with ignorance, in Lisbon prejudice, an enemy no 
less forinidable opposed him ; the persons to whose deci* 
sion his project was referred were Ihe chief directors of 
the Portuguese navigation, and had advised to search for 
a passage to India by steering a course directly opposite 
to that which Columbus recommended, as shorter and 
more certain. They could not, therefore, approve of his 
proposal, without submitting to the double mortification, 
of condemning their own theory, and of acknowledging 
his superior sagacity. 

After a fruitless and mortifying attendance, being teazed 
with captious questions, and starting innumerable objec- 
tions, with a view of betraying him into such a particular 
explanation of his system, they deferred passing a final 
judgment, with respect to it ; but secretly conspired to 
rob him of the honour and advantages which he expected 
from the success of his scheme, advising the king to dis- 
patch a vessel secretly, in order to attempt the proposed 
discovery, by following exactly the course which Columbus 
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•eemed to point out. The king, forgetting on thts occasiofif 
the sentiments becoming a monarch, meanly adopted this 
perfidious counsel* But the pilot chosen to execute 
Columbu8*s plan, had neither the genius, nor the ibrtitudey 
of its author ; he returned, as might have been expected) 
without aQcomplishing any thing ; execrating the project 
as equally extravagant and dangerous. 

Upon discovering this dishonourable action^ he instant^* 
ly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spain, towards the 
close of the year 1484, when he determined to propose it 
in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at that time 
governed the united kingdoms of Castile and ^^rragon* 
But as he had already experienced the uncertain issue of 
applications to kings, and ministers, he took the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholomew to wiiom 
he had fully communicated his^ ideas ; in order 4hat he 
might, at the same time, negociate with Henry VH. who 
wks reputed one of the most sagacious, as well as opulent^ 
princes in Europe. Columbus entertained doubts and 
fears with respect to the reception of his proposals in tb« 
Spanish court. 

Spain was engaged at that juncture, in a dangerous waf 
with Granada, the last of the Moorish kingdoms. The 
cautious and suspicious temper of Ferdinand was not con« 
genial with bold and uncommon designs. Isabella though 
more generous and enterprising, was under the influence 
of her husband in all her actions. 

The Spaniards had hitherto made no efforts to extend 
navigation beyond its ancient limits, and had beheld the 
amazing progress of discovery among their neighbours 
tlie Portuguese, without making one attempt to imitate or 
rival them. Under circumstances so unfavourable it was 
not likely Columbus could make a rapid progress with a 
nation naturally slow and dilatory in performing all its 
resolutions.. 

His character, however, was well adapted to that of the 
people, whose confidence and protection he solicited. He 
was grave, though courtly in his deportment ; circunMpect 
in his words and actions ; irreproachable in his morals ; 
and exemplary in his attention to all the duties of religiom 
By these qualities he gained many private friends, and 
acquired such general esteem, that he was iDonsidere<^ 
as a person to whose pn^sitions serious attention wa» 
due. 
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Tenliiiand and Isabeflsh though tMf occupied hf their 
operations against the Moors, paid so much regard to 
Ciokimbus^ as to refer the consideration of his plan to the 
queen's confessor, Ferdinand de TalaTenu He consulted 
Buch of his countrymen as were supposed hest quaKfted to 
decide upon a subject of this nature : these pretended phi- 
Io6opber8 selected to judge in a matter of such moroentf 
did not comprehend the first principles, upon which Colum- 
bus founded his conjectures and hopes* Some of thenn 
from mistaken notions^ concerning the dimensions of the 
^obe, contended that a voyage to those remote parts of 
the isarth, which Columbus expected to discorer, couM not 
be per^mned in less than three years, others concluded 
be would find the Ocean to be of infinite extent, according 
to the opinion of some ancient philosophers ; or if he should 
persist in steering towards the west, beyond a certain 
point, that the conTex figure of the globe would prevent 
his return, and that he must ineritably perish in the vain 
attempt to open a communication between the two opp<^ 
site hemispheres which nature had for ever disjoined* 
Some contended it was presumptuous in any person to 
suppose that he alone possessed knowledge superior to all 
the rest of mankind united; that if there were really any 
such countries as Cdumbus pretended, they could not have 
remained so long concealed, nor would the sagacity and 
wisdom of former ages have left the glory of this invention 
' to an obscure Genoese pilot* 

Columbus's patience was put to the severest trial in 
listening to these ignorant and malignant insinuations! 
after innumerable conferences, and wasting five years in 
fruitless endeavours to inform and satisfy them, Talavera 
at last made such an unfavourable report to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, as induced them to acqtiaint Columbus, that 
until the war with the Moors should be brought to a final 
period, it was impossible for them to engage in any new 
and expensive enterprise. 

This declaration Columbus considered as a total rejec- 
tion of his proposals* But happily for mankind superiority 
of genius is usually accompanied with an ardent enthu* 
stasm, which can neither be cocked by delays, nor damped 
by disappointment* The insolence of office may depress, 
but cannot extinguish it) as it soars above the littleness of 
human pride* 
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Colunibus was of a sanguine temper, though he felt 
deeply the cruel blow given to his hopes, and retired imme- 
diately from a court where he had been long amused with 
vain expectations. His confidence in the justness of his 
own system did not forsake him ; and his impatience to 
demonstrate the truth of it became greater than ever* 

Having thus failed of success with sovereign states, be 
next applied to persons of inferior rank, and addressed the 
dukes of Medina, Sidonia, and Medina Celi, who, though 
subjects, were possessed of power and opulence sufficient 
for the enterprize which he projected* His proposals to 
them were, however, fruitless ; they did not choose to 
countenance a scheme which Ferdinand had rejected, even 
if they had approved of the enterprize* They were afraid 
of alarming the jealousy, and offending the pride of Ferdi- 
nand, by acting counter to his judgment* Such a succes- 
sion of disappointments excited the most painful sensations; 
and his distress was augmented by his not having received 
jany accounts from his brother, whom he had sent to the 
court of England. In his voyage to that country Bartholo- 
mew fell into the hands of Pirates who stripped him of 
every thing, and detained him a prisoner several years. 
At length he made his escape, and arrived in England^ 
but in such extreme indigence, that he was compelled to 
employ a considerable space of time in drawing and selling * 
maps, in order to obtain as ihuch money as would enable 
him to purchase a decent dress, in which he might venture 
to appear at court. He then laid before the king :the pro- 
posals with which he had been entrusted by his brother ; 
and, notwithstanding Henry's excessive caution and parsi- 
mony, which rendered him averse to new and expensive 
undertakings, he received the overtures of Columbus with 
more approbation, than any monarch to whom they had 
hitherto been presented* 

Columbus in the meanwhile unacquainted with his bro- 
ther's fate, and all hopes of succeeding in Spain being va- 
nished, he resolved to visit the court of England in person* 
He had already made preparations for this purpose, and 
taken measures for the disposal of his children during his 
absence, \vhen Juan Perez, the Prior of the monastery of 
Ribada nes^r Palos, in which they had been educated, ear- 
nestly solicited him to defer his journey for a short time* 
Perez was a man of considerable learning, an4 of -some 
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credit with queen Isabella, to whom be was penoDtBf 
known. Warmly attached to Columbus, and prompted 
by curiosity or friendship, he entered upon an accurate 
examination of his system, in conjunction with a pbysidaDi 
who was a good mathematician. 

This inyestigation satisfied them so thorougfUy with 
respect to the principles upon which Columbus founded 
his opinion, that Perez fearing his country would loae the 
glory and benefit of so grand an enterprize, ventured to 
write to Isabella, conjuring her to consider the matter 
over again, and with the attention it mented. 

IsabK^lla was so far moved by this representation, that 
she desired Perez to repair immediately to the village 
of Santa F6, in which, on accoimt of the siege of Granada, 
4he court resided at that time, that she might confer with 
him upon this important and interesting subject. 

The first effect of their interview was a gracious invita- 
tion of Columbus back to court, accompanied with the pre- 
aent of a snvall sum to equip him for the journey. As there 
ws» a near pro^>ect that the war with the Moon would 
be speedily brotight to an happy issue, by the reduction 
of Granada, which would leave the nadon at liberty to en- 
gage in new undertakings ; this, as well as the mark of 
Toyi^ &vour with which Cohimbtis had lately been hoooredf 
encouraged his friends to appear with greater confidence 
tiian formerly, in support of his scheme. 

Of these, Akmzo de Quintanilla, comptroller of the finan- 
ces in Castile, and Luis de Santangel, receiver of the ec^ 
clestastical revenues in Arragon, whose zeal in promoting 
this great design, entitles their names to an honorable 
place in history ; these gentlemen introduced Cohimbus 
to many persons of high rank, and interested them warm- 
ly in his cause. Ferdinand's distrustfiil prudence could 
not be easily overcome, he considered the project as ex- 
travagant and chimerical ; and in order at once to destroy 
the efforts of his partizans, and render them ineffectual, 
he employed in the new negociation persons who had 
formerly pronounced his scheme impracticable. 

To their astonishment Columbus fq)peared before them 
with the same confident hopes of success as formerly, and 
insisted upon the same high recompence. He proposed 
that a small fleet should be fitted out, under his command, 
to attempt a' discovery, and demanded to be appointed per- 
pdial and hereditary admiral and viceroy of all the seas 
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and lands he should discover, and to have the tenth of 
the profits arising from them, settled irrevocably upon 
him and his descendants* At the same time he offered 
to advance the eighth part of the sum necessary, for ac- 
complishing the design, on condition of his enjoying a 
proportional share of benefit from the adventure. If the 
enterprize should totally miscarry, he made no stipulation 
for any reward or emolument whatever. 

Instead of viewing this last proposition as the clearest 
evidence of his full persuasion, with respect to the truth 
of his own system, or being struck with admiration with 
that magnanimity which after so many delays and repulses^ 
would stoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, the 
persons with whom Columbus treated, meanly objected 
to the expense of the expedition, and the value of the re- 
ward which he demanded. 

The expense they affirmed would be too great for Spain, 
in the present exhausted state of its finances. They con- 
tended the honors and emoluments claimed by Columbusy 
.were exorbitant, even if he should perform the utmost of 
what he had proposed ; and that if the expedition should 
prove abortive, such vast concessions to an adventurer would 
be deemed inconsiderate and ridiculous. 
, . These cautious objections were so consonant with the 
natural disposition of Ferdinand, that he coixiially approv- 
ed of them, and Isabella discouraged, declined giving any 
<:ountenance to Columbus, and abruptly broke off the con- 
ference. 

The mind of Columbus firm as it was, could hardly 
support the shock of such an unforeseen reverse. He 
withdrew in deep anguish from court, with an intention 
of prosecuting his voyage to England, as his last resource. 

About that time Granada surrendered, and Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in triumphal pomp, took possession of a city, 
the reduction of which rendered them masters of all the 
provinces extending from the bottom of Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Portugal. Quintanilla and Santangel taking 
advantage of this favourable event, made one more effort 
in behalf of their friend. They addressed themselves to 
Isabella, and after expressing their surprize that she who 
had always been the liberal patroness of generous under- 
takings, should hesitate so long to countenance the most 
splendid scheme that had ever been proposed to any 
narch , they represented to her, that Columbus was a \ 
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of sound understanding, and virtuout character, well quali- 
fied by his experience in navigation, a« wcU as his know- 
ledge of geometry, to form just ideas with respect to the 
structure of the globe, and the situation of its various re- 
gions ; and that by offering to risk his own life and for- 
Uine in the execution of his scheme, they gave the moat 
satisfying evidence both of his integrity and hope of suc- 
cess ; that the sum requisite for equipping such an arm** 
ment was inconsiderable, and the advantages that might 
accrue from his undertaking, were immense; that be 
demanded no recompence for his invention and labour, 
but what was to arise fron^ the countries which he should 
discover ; that as it was worthy of her magnanimity, to 
make this noble attempt to extend the sphere of human 
knowledge, and to open an intercourse with regions hither- 
to unknown ; that Columbus was on his way to foreign 
countries, where some prince would close with his propo- 
sals, and Spain vrould for ever bewail the &tal timidity 
which had excluded her from the glory and advantages 
that she had once in her power to have enjoyed. 

These powerful arguments, urged by persons of such 
authority, and at a juncture so well chosen, had the desired 
effect. Isabella's doubts and fears were all dispelled ; she 
ordered Columbus instantly to be recalled, declared her 
resolution of employing him on his own terms, and regret* 
ting the low state of her finances, generously offered to 
pledge her own jewels in order to raise as much money as 
would be wanted for making the necessary preparations 
for the %'oyage. Santangel transported with gratitude kiss- 
ed the queen's hand, and rather than she should have re- 
course to such a mortifying expedient for procuring money, 
engaged to advance immediately the sum that was requi- 
site. 

Columbus, ignorant of this change in his favour, had 
proceeded some leagues on his journey, when the messen- 
ger overtook him. Upon receiving the account so flatter- 
ing to his hopes, he relumed directly to Santa y^, not 
without some diffidence mingling with his joy. But the 
cordial reception which he met with from Isabella, to- 
gether with the near prospect of setting out upon that 
voyage which had so long engrossed Ins thoughts and* 
wishes,^ soon effaced the remembrance of past sufferings, 
during eight years tedious solicitation and anxious sus- 
pense. 
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The negociatton how went ©n with facility and dispatch ; 
and a ttezty with Columbus was signed on the seventeenth 
of April, 1492, The chief articles of it were : 

1. Ferdinand and Isabella, as sovereigns of the Oceanf 
constituted Columbus their high Admiral in all the seas, 
islands, and continents, which should be discovered bj his 
industrf ; and stipulated, that he$ and his heirs for ever, 
should enjoy this office, with the same powers and prero- 
gatives which* belonged to the high Admiral of Castile, 
wilihin the limits of his jurisdiction. 

2. They appointed Columbu* their viceroy in all the 
islands and c(»itinents, he should discover; but, if for the 
better administration of affairs, it should hereafter be neces* 
sary to establish a separate governor in any of those coun- 
tries, they authorized Columbus to name thre^ persons, of 
whom they would choose one for that office ; and the dig* 
nity of viceroy, with all its immunitiesywas likewise to be 
hereditary in the family of Columbus. 

3. They granted to Columbus, and his heirs for ever, the 
. tenth of the free profits accruing from the productions and 

commerce of the countries, which he should discover. 

4. They declared, that if any controversy or law-suit, 
shall arise with respect to any mercantile ti-ansaclion, in 
the countries which should be discovered, it should be de- 
termined by the sole authority of Columbus, or of judges 
to be appointed by him. 

5. They permitted Columbus to advance one eighth part 
of what should be expended in preparing for the expedi- 
tion, and in carrying on ^commerce with the countries 
which he should discover; and entitled him in return to an 
eighth part of the profit. 

Notwithstanding the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of Isabella in this transaction, his distrust 
of Columbus was so violent, that he refused to take any 
part in the enterprize, as king of Arragon. As the whole 
expense of the expedition, excepting the part Columbus^ 
was to furnish, was defrayed by the crown of Castile, 
Isabella reserved for her subjects of that kingdom, an ex- 
clusive right to all the benefits which might redound from 
its success. 

' When the treaty was signed, Isabella, endeavoured to 
make some reparation to Columbus for the time he had 
lost in fruitless solicitation, by her attention and activity in 
forwarding the preparations. 
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By the twdfth of May, all that depended on her was ad- 
justed ; and Columbus irahed on the Ung and queen, in 
ofder to receiTe their final instructiont. ETery thing res- 
pecting the destination and conduct of the voyage was com- 
mitted entirely to his wisdom and prudence, ^t that they 
might avoid giving any juit caose of ofience to the king of 
Portugal, they strictly enjoined htm not to approach near 
to the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Gubiea; nor 
in any of the other countries^ to which they, claimed right 
as discoverers. 

The'^shtps of which Columbus was to take the command* 
were ordered by Isabella to be fitted out in the port of 
Palos, a small maritime town in the province of Andalusia* 
The prior, Juan Perez, to whom Cokimbus had been so 
giTatly indebted, resided in the neighbourhood of this 
place ; he by the influence of that good ecclesiastic, as w«tt 
as by his own connexion with the inhabitants, not only 
raised among them what he wanted of the sum that he 
was bound by treaty to advance, but engaged several of 
them to accompany him in the voyage* The chief of these 
associates were three brothers of the name of Pinzon, of 
considerable wealth, and of great experience in naval af- 
fairs, IV ho were willing to hazard their lives and fortunes 
in the enterprize. 

But, notwithstanding all the endeavours and efforU of 
Isabella and Columbus, the armament was not suitable to 
the dignity of the nation by which it was equipped, or to 
the importance of the service for which it was destined. 
It consisted of three vessels oi^ : the largest, a ship of no 
consideral^e burden, was commanded by Columbus, as 
admiral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, out of re- 
spect for the blessed virgin^ whom he honoured with sin- 
gular devotion. Of the second, called La Pinta, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon was captain, and his brother Francis, pilot. 
The third, named La Nigna, was under the command of 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon : these two were hardly supeiior in 
burden and force to large boats. This squadron if it merits 
the name, was victualled for twelve months, and had on 
board ninety men, mostly sailors, together with a few ad- 
venturers, who followed the fortune of Columbus, and some 
gentlemen of Isabella's court, whom she appointed to ac- 
company him. Though the expense of the undertaking 
was one of the circumstances that chiefly alarmed the court 
of Spain, and retarded so long the- negociations with Co- 
VOL. I. C 
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lumbus^ the sum employed in fitting out this squadron did 
not exceed four thousand pounds. 

The art of ship building in the fifteenth century was ex- 
tremely rude, and the bulk and construction of vessels 
■wei'e accommodated to the short and easy voyages along 
the coast, which they were accustomed to perform. It is 
a proof of the genius and courage of Columbus, that he 
ventured with a fleet so unfit for a distant navigation, to 
.explore unknown seas, where he had no chart to guide 
him, na knowledge of the tides and currents, and no ex- 
perience of the dangers to which, in all probability, he 
.would be exposed. His eagerness to accomplish his great 
design made him overlook every danger and difficulty. He 
pushed forwaixls the preparations with such ardour, and 
was so well seconded by Isabella, that every thing was 
soon in readiness for the voyage. 

But as Columbus was deeply impressed with a sense 
of the superintendance of divine Providence, over the 
.affairs of this life, he would not set out upon his expedi- 
tion without publicly imploring the protection of heaven. 
With this view, he, together with all the persons under 
his command, marched in solemn procession to the mo- 
nastery of Rabida. After confessing their sins, and ob- 
taining absolution, they received the sacrament from the 
hands of- the Prior, who joined his prayers to theirs for 
vthe success of an enterprize which he had so zealously- 
patronized* 

Next morning, being the third day of August, in the 
year of our Lord 1492, the fleet sailed a little before sun 
rise. A vast crowd of spectators assembled on the shore, 
. and sent up their supplications to heaven for the prosper- 
ous issue of the voyage, which they rather hoped than- 
expected. 

Columbus steered for the Canary islands, and arrived 

there without an occurrence worth remarking or that 

would have been taken notice of on any other occasion. 

.But in this expedition every thing claimed attention* The 

.rudder of 1^ Pinta broke loose, the day after they left the 

. harbour ; the crew, superstitious and unskilftd, considered : 

this as a bad omen. In this short run, the ships were 

- found so crazy, as to be very unfit for a navigation which 

was expected to be long and dangerous. Columbus repair^ 

cti them the best in his power ; and, after taking in a sup- 

^y of fresh provisions, at Gomera, he took his departui-e 
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on the sixth day of September. He iminediately left the 
usual track of navigation, holding his course due wcst^ 
and stretched into unfrequented seas* The calmness of the 
weather prevented them from makuig much progress the 
first day ; but on the second, he lost sight of land. The 
sailors dejected and dii>mayed at the boldness of the under- 
taking, beat their breasts, and shed tears, as if ihey were 
never again to see the land. Columbus, confident of sue* 
cess, comforted them with assurances of a happy issue of 
the voyage, and the prospect of vast wealth. 

This pusillanimous spirit of the crew, taught Columbus 
that he. should have to struggle with other difficulties be- 
sides what was natural for him to expect from the nature 
of the undertaking. -Fortunately for himself, and for the 
country which employed him, to an ardent inventive ge- 
nius, he joined other virtues but rarely united with them : 
he possessed a perfect knowledge of mankind, an insinuat- 
ing, address, a patient perseverance, in executing any 
plan, the full and entire government of his own passions,* 
and the art of acquiring the direction of other men's. 

These qualities which eminently formed him for com- 
mand, were accompanied with that experience and know- 
ledge in his profession, which begets confidence in times 
c€ difficulty and danger. 

The Spanish sailors accustomed only to coasting voyages 
in the Mediterranean ; the knowledge of Columbus, the 
fruit of thirty years experience, improved by the inventive 
^U\ of the Portuguese, appeared immense. 

When they were at sea, he superintended the execu- 
tion of every order ; and allowing himself only a few hours 
for rest, he was almost constantly on deck. His course 
lying through seas not formerly visited ; the sounding 
line or quadrant %vere seldom. out of his hands. He attend- 
ed to the motions of the tides and currents, watched the 
flights of birds, the appearance of fishes, of sea weeds and 
every thing that floated upon the water, entering every 
occurrence in his Joui*nal. 

Expecting the length of the voyage would alarm the 
sailors, Columbus concealed from them the real progress 
which they made. He employed the artifice of reckoning 
short, during the^hole voyage. The fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, the fleet was above two hundred leagues to the 
west of the Canai-ies : the greatest distance from land 
that any Spaniard had been before that time. 
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But now they were struck with an appearance that was 
astonishing^ because it was new. The magnetic needle did' 
not point exactly to the Polar Star, but varied a degree 
towards the west ; and as they proceeded, this Variation 
increased. Although this is now familiar, it still remains 
one of the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which 
the sagacity of man has not been dhit to penetrate, and 
filled the companions of Columbus with terror. 

They were now far from the usual course of navigation, - 
nature .itself seemed altered, and the only guide they had 
left, seemed to fail them. Cohimbus with admiri^le pre- 
sence of mind, invented a plausible reason for this appear-' 
ance, which had an effect to dispel their fears, 6r silence 
their murmurs. He still steered dut west, nearly in the 
latitude of the Canaries. In this direction he came within 
tlie course oflhe trade winds, Which blow invariably from 
east to west. 

He advanced before this steady gale with such rapdity, 
that it was seldom necessary to shift a sail. 

About four hundred leagues west of the Canaries the 
sea was so covered with weeds th^t it resembled a mea- 
dow of vast extent, and was in some places so thii^ as to 
impede the progress of the Vessels. This was cause of 
fresh alarm : the seamen imagined this was the utmost 
boundary of the ocean ; and that these floating weeds con- 
cealed dangerous rocks, or a large tract of land, which had 
sunk in that place. Columbus persuaded them that, instead 
of alarming, it ought rather to encourage them, to consi- 
der it as a sign of approaching land. At the same time a ' 
brisk galti sprung up, and carried them forwards. Several 
birds were seen hovenng about the ship, and diiiectini^ 
their flight towards the west. The despairing crew re- 
sumed some degree of spiiit, and began to entertain fresh 
hopes. / 

Upon the first day of October they were advanced 
seven hundred and seventy leagues west of the Canaries ; 
but he persuaded his men that he had only proceeded five 
hundred and eighty four leagues ; and fortunately for 
Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor those of the other 
ships, could discover the deceit. 

Three weeks had now elapsed, and fii land appeared, 
all their prognostics had proved fallacious, and>heir pros- 
l^ects of success were now as distant as ever. These reflec- 
tions made strong impresuons, at firsts on the timid and 
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Ignorant, and extended, by degrees, to those who were 
better mfiuined, or more resolute* The contagion spread, 
at length, from ship to ship* From secret whispers and 
murmurings, tliey proceeded to open cabals and loud com- 
plaints. 

They charged their sovereign with foolish credulity, in 
relying on the vain promises and rash conjectures of an 
in^gent foreigner. They affirmed that they had fully per- 
formed their dutjr by venturing in an hopeless cause, and 
that it would be justifiable in refusing any longer to follow 
such a desperate adventurer to certain destruction. They 
contended that it was high time to think of rctuniing to 
Spain, while their crazy vessels were still in a condition 
to keep the sea, but they feared the attempt would be im- 
practicable, as the wind which hitherto had been favour- 
able tn their course, would make it impossible to sail in 
an opposite direction. 

They all agreed that Cdumbus should be compelled by 
force to adopt a measure, on which their safety depended. 
Some were for throwing h'un overboard, and getting rid of 
his remonstrances, being persuaded that, upon their re- 
turn to Spain, his death would excite little concern, and 
be enquired into with no curiosity. Columbus was not 
ignorant of his perilous situation; he saw that the disaflec- 
tion of his crew was ready to burst forth into open mu- 
iAny. He affected to seem ignorant of all their designs, 
and appeared with a cheerful countenance like a man 
fully satisfied with the progress he had made, and confix 
dent of success. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
their ambition and avarice, by magnificent descriptions of 
the fame and wealth which they would in all probability 
acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of autho- 
rity, and threatened them with vengeance from their sove- 
reign, if by their cowardly behaviour, they should defeat 
the. most noble effort to promote the gloiy of God, and 
exalt the Spanish name over every other nation. 

The words of a man, they were accustomed to obey, 
and reverence,, were weighty and persuasive. They not 
only restrained them from violent excesses, but prevailed 
with them to accompany their admiral some time longer. 

As they advanced in their course, signs of approaching 
land were frequent. Birds appeared in flocks, and* directed 
their flight towards the south west. In imitation of the 
Portuguese, who in then* several discoveries were guided 

c 2 
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by the motion of birds, Columbia altered his coQive innn 
due went, to that quarter whither they pursued their flight* 
Holding on in this direction for iseveral days, but with no 
better success than formerly, and having seen no land for 
tbit-ty days, their hopes subsided quicker than they had 
arisen ; their fears revived vnth additional force ; impa* 
lience, rage, and despair were visible in every counte* 
nance* All subordination was lost; the officers had 
hitherto concurred in opinion with Columbus, but now 
took part with the men ; they assembled, and mixed 
threats with expostulations, and required him ihstaiatly to 
tack about, and return to Spain* 

Columbus pereeived it would be in vain to practice his 
former arts, or to endeavour to rekindle any zeal for the en* 
terprize in men, in whose brefists fear had extinguished 
every noble sentiment. It was therefore necessary, to 
soothe passions, which it was impossible to command, and 
give way to a torrent too impetuous to be checked* He 
therefore solemnly promised them, that if they would con- 
tinue to obey his commands, and accompany him three 
days longer, and if during that time, land Vere not dis- 
covered, he would then abandon the enterprise, and di« 
rwt his course towards Spain* 

This proposition did Hot appear to them unreasonabte: 
enraged as they were, they yielded to the proposition* 
Columbus saw the presages of approaching land so nu- 
merous, and certain, that he did not hazard much in con- 
fining himself to so short a term* For some days the 
sounding line reached the bottom, mid the soil which it 
brought up was a strong indication that land was at no 
great distance* The land birds which made their appear- 
ance, confirmed their hopes* 

The crew of La Fmta observed a cane floating, which 
seemed to be newly cut, and likewise a piece of timber 
artificially carved* The sailors on board La Nigna, took 
up the branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly fresh* 
The air was more mild, and v^arm, and the clouds around 
the setting sun assumed a new appearance* 

Columbus was now so confident of being near land, that 
on the evening of the eleventh of October, after public 
prayers for success, he ordered the ships to lie by^ and a 
strict watch kept, lest they should be driven on shore in 
the night* During this interval of suspense, and anxious 
expectation, no man closed his eyes ; but all k^ ot^ deck 
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looking Vnteally towtrds that part from wbetieo tbey tof^ 
posed land would appear^ which had been to long the €i>- 
ject of their most aBxious wishes* 

Aboat two hours before midnigbc, Columbua standhig 
OD tb^ forecastle^ observed a light at a distance, and pri- 
TStely pointed it out to Pedro Guttieres, a page of the 
queen's wardrobe. Gottteres perceived it» and called to 
Sakedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it move as 
from place to place* A little after midnight, the joyful 
sound of Land I Land ! was heard from La Pinta, which 
always kept a-head of the other ships* Deceived so often« 
by fallacious appearances, tbey were slow of belief^ and 
waited in anxious suspense for the return of day. 

When the morning dawned, all their doubts and fears 
were dispelled; they discovered an island about two 
leagues to the noith, whose verdant fields and woods water* 
ed with many rivulets, presented to them the aspect of a 
delightful country. 

The crew of La Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, a« 
a hymn of thanksgiving to God; ai^ were joined by the 
^ crews of the other ships, with tears of joy, and transports 
(tfc<»>gratulatton. This act of devotion, was followed hj 
an act of justice to their commander: they fell at his foet 
widi feelings of self-conden^natioo, inspired with rever^ 
ence. They implored his pardon for their ignorance, in- 
credulity, and insolence, which had created him so much 
unnecessary disquiet, and passing from one extreme to 
another, in the warmth of their imagination they now pro* 
nounced him whom they had lately reviled and threaten- 
ed, to t>e a person divinely inspired with sagacity i»d for« 
tltude more than human, that could accomplish a design 
beyond the ideas and conceptions of all former ages. 

When the sun arose, the boats were all manned and 
armed, with colours displayed, warhke music, itnd other 
msurtial pomp; they rowed towards. the shore: as they 
approached, they saw a multitude of people, whose ges* 
ttires expressed wonder and astonishment at. the novel and 
strange objects which presented themselves to their view. 

Columbus was the first European that set his foot on 
the Mew WorkL He landed in^a rich dress, and with his 
drawn sword in his hand. His men followed, with the 
royal standand displayed, and kneeling down, kissed the 
ground they bad so long desired to seer They then erect- 
ed a cruci&Cj and prostrating themselves before it, returned 
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thanks to God, for thus conducting their voyage to so hap« 
py an issue. ^ 

Xhey then, in a solemn manner, took possession of the 
country for the crown of Castile and Leon, iirith all the 
formalities usual with the Portuguese to observe in all 
their discoveries. While the Spaniards were thus em- 
ployed, they were surrounded by the natives, who, in 
silent admiration, gazed upon actions, the meaning of 
which they could not comprehend, or foresee the con- 
sequences. 

, The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skin, 
^eir beards,arm6 and accoutrements, appeared strange and 
surprizing. The vast machines, in which they traversed 
the ocean, that apj^eared to move upon the waters with 
wings uttering a dreadful sound, like thunder accompanied 
with lightning and smoke, filled them with terror, and in- 
spired them with a belief that their new guests were a su- 
perior order of beings, concluding they were children of 
the sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Spaniards were as much amazed at the scene be- 
fore them# The trees, the shrubs, the herbage, were all 
different from those which were of Europjean growth. The 
climate was warm^ though extremely delightful. The in- 
habitants appeared in the simple innocence of nature, en- 
tirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated 
upon their shoulders, or was bound in tresses round their 
heads. They had no beards, and every part of their bodies 
was perfectly smooth, of a copper colour, their features not 
disagreeable, of a gentle and timid aspect. They were 
well shaped and active. Their faces and bodies were 
painted in a fantastical manner, with glaring colours. They 
appeared shy at first, but soon became familiar, and with 
transports of joy received glass beads and other baubles, 
in return for which they gave such provisions as tliey had» 
and some cotton yarn, the only commodity of value they 
had to trade with. 

In the evening Coldmbus returned to his ships in com- 
pany with many of the islanders in their canoes, which 
they managed with surprizing- dexterity. 

Every circumstance relating to jLhis first interview, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the old and new world was con- 
ducted with harmony and satisfaction. The former en- 
lightened, and infhienced by ambition, formed vast ideas 
respecting the future advantages that would likely accrue 
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from the discovery. The laUer, simple amlonsospectmg,fMd 
no forethought of the calamities ami desolation which were 
soon to orerwhelm their coontry. Cohimbus, as admiral 
and viceroy, called the itland San Salvador. It is nererthe- 
less better known by the name of Guanahani, which the 
natives gave to it, and is one of the Bahama isles. It is si* 
tuated above three thousand miles to the west of Gomerat 
from which the squadron took its departure, and only four 
degrees south of it. Columbus employed the next day in 
visiting the coasts of the island, and from the general po> 
rerty of the inhabitants, he was assured that this was not 
the rich country which he sought. 

Having observed small plates of gold, which most of the 
people wore by way of ornament, pendent in their lios* 
trils, be eagerly enquired where they found that precious 
metal. They pointed towards the south and south west, and 
made him comprehend by signs, that there was abundance 
of gold, in countnes situated in that quarter. 

Animated with hope, he determined to direct his coarse 
duther, in full expectation of finding those wealthy regions 
which had been the main object of his vojage. With thie 
view he again set sail^ takhig with him seven of the inno- 
cent natives, to serve as interpreters, who esteemed it a 
mark of distinction when they were selected to accom- 
pany him. 

In his course he passed several islands, and torched at 
three of them which he called Mary, Ferdinanda, and Isa- 
bella. But as the soil and inhabitants resembled those of 
San Salvador, he made no stay there. He enquired every 
where for gold, and was answered as before that it was' 
brought from the south. Following that course he soon 
discovered a country of vast extent diversified with rising 
grounds....hills, rivers, woods, and plains. He was uncer- 
tain whether it would prove an island or part of the conti- 
nent. The natives he had on board called it Cuba; Colum- 
has gave it the name of Juanna. He entered the mouth 
of a large river with his squadron, and the natives all fled 
^ to the mountains as he approached the shore. 

Intending to careen his ships in that place, Colomhos 
sent some Spaniards, together with one of the San Salva- 
dor Indians, to view the interior parts of the country. 

Having advanced above sixty miles from the shore, they 
reported upon their return, that the soil was richer and 
more cultivated, thaiv what they had already discovered ; 
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that, besides scattered cottages, they had found one village, 
containing one thousand inhabitants; that the people, 
though naked, were more intelligent than those of San 
Salvador, but had treated them with the same respectful 
attention, kissing their feet, and honoring them as sacred 
beings, allied to Heaven; that they gave them a certain 
root, which in taste resembled roasted chesnuts, and like- 
wise a singular species of corn, called maize, that was very 
palatable; and that there seemed to be no four-footed 
animals, except a species of dogs, which could not bark, 
and a creature resembling a«rabbit, but smaller: that they 
had observed some ornaments of gold among the people, 
but of no great value. 

Sdme of the natives accompanied these messengers; 
they informed Columbus as the others had done, that the 
gold he was so anxiously solicitous about, was to be found 
to the southward ; often mentioning the word Cubanacan 
by which they meant the inland part of Cuba; Columbus 
ignorant of their pronunciation, and believing the country 
he had discovered, to be a part of the £ast Indies. Under 
the influence of this idea, he thought they spoke of the 
great Khan, and imagined the opulent kingdom of Cathay 
was not very remote. 

. The natives as much astonished, at the eagerness of the 
Spaniards for gold, as the Europeans were at their igno- * 
mnce and simplicity, pointed towards the east, where was 
an island called Hayti, in which that metal was more 
abundant. Columbus ordered his squadron to steer. its 
course thither; but Martin Alonzo Pinzon, eager to be 
the first in taking possession of the rich treasure, which 
the island was supposed to contain, quitted his compa- 
iHoiis, and paid no regard to the admiral's signals to 
slacken sail, until they should come up with him. Re- ^ 
tarded by contrary winds, Columbus did not reach Hayti, » 
until the sixth of December. He called the port where he ? 
first landed St. Nicholas, and the isl^d itself Espagnola, I 
iik honor of the kingdom by which he was employed; and; 
it is the only country that he discovered, that still bears 
the name which he gave it. 

As he could not have any intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants,, who fled in great consternation, he soon left St. 
Nicholas, and sailed along the northern coast of the island: 
he entered another harbour which he called Conception. 
Here he was more fortunate ; a woman who was flying 
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from ibetn was overtaken i and after treating her kindlf , 
she was dismissed with presents of such toys as to an 
Indian were considered most yaluat>le« When she retam- 
ed to her countrymen with her imagination heated with 
what she had seen, she gave such a flattering descripiioci 
of the new comers ; at the same time producing the trin- 
kets she had received ; they were eager to partake of the 
same favours. Their fears being remored, many of them 
repaired to the harbour. Here their curiosity and wishes 
were amply gratified. They neariy resembled the other 
natives they had already seen, naked, ignorant, and sim« 
pie, credulous and timid to a degree, whicb made it easy 
to acquire an ascendant over them ; they were led into 
the same error as the other inhabitants who belicTed them 
to be more than mortals, descended immediately from 
.Heaven* They possessed gold in greater abundance than 
their neighbours, which they cheerfully parted with for 
bells, beads, or pins ; and in this unequal traffic, both par- 
ties were highly pleased, each considering themselves as 
gainers by the transaction. A prince or cazique of the 
country made Columbus a visit at this place. He appear- 
ed in all the pomp of Indian magnificence : he was car- 
ried in a sort of palanquin by four men, and a numerous 
train of attendants, who approached him with respectful 
attention. His deportment was grave, and stately ; to his 
own people very reserved, but to the Spaniards open and 
extremely courteous. He gave the admiral some thin 
plates of gold, and a girdle curiously wrought after the In- 
dian fashion. Columbus in return, made him presents of 
small value to an European, but highly prized by the sa- 
• yage cliief. Columbus's thoughts continually occupied 
with the prospect of discovering gold mines, interrogated 
all the natives be met with concerning their situation.... 
All bis inter rogatives were answered by their pointing to 
a mountainous country which in their language was called 
Ciboa, at some distance from the sea, towards the east. 
Struck with the name, he no longer doubted but that it 
was Cipango, a name by which Marco Polo distinguished 
the island|^ of Japan : which strengthened him in tliat er- 
roneous opinion he had embraced, that the country he had 
discovered was a remote part of Asia. 

In full confidence of the rectitude of this opinion, he di- 
rected his course towards the east. He put into a com- 
, tnbdious harbour which he named St. Thomas : this pai-* 
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of the coutifrjr "was governed by a powerful caztque named 
<aiiacaoahaii» who was one of the five sovereigns among 
.whosti the whole island was divided. He immediately 
sent messengers to Columbus with a present of a mask 
of beaten gold» curiously f^hioned, and invited him to his 
4o«si near the harbour now called cape Frao9ois. Colum^ 
4>tis. returned the cazique's civilities by a deputation of 
j«pme of hifi own people ; who returned with such favour- 
iHble accounts of the country and people, as made Colum- 
hoB impatient for that interview which Guacanahari had 
desired. 

For this purpose he sailed from St. Thomas on the 
-twenty-fourth of December with a fair wind and snux>th 
Aea ; and as he had not slept for two days, at midnight he 
retired to take some repose, committing the helm to the 
Pilot, strictly enjoining him not to quit it for a moment. 
But he, dreading no danger, incautiously gave the helm in 
xharge to a cabin boy, and the ship was carried away by 
the current, and dashed against a rock. The violence of 
the ccmcussion awakened Columbus. He immediately 
went upon deck, and there he found all was confusion and 
despair* He alone retained presence of mind. He im-'" 
mediately ordered some sailors to take a boat and carry 
out an anchor astern ; but they, instead of complying: with 
the orders of their admiral, made off to La Nigna, about 
half a league distant. He then commanded the masts to 
be cut down, but all his endeavours were too late ; the ves- 
sel filled so fast with water, that it was impossible to save 
her. The smoothness of the sea, and the timely assistance 
from La Nigna, enabled the crew to save their lives. The 
natives, as soon as they heard of this disaster, crowded to 
the shore with Guacanahari at their head,, and lamented 
their misfortune with tears of sincere condolence. But 
they did not rest satisfied with this unavaUing expression of 
their sorrow ; they launched a vast number of canoes, and 
.under the di Action of the Spaniards rendered important 
-services, in saving the property out of the wreck ; Gua- 
canahari in person took charge of the goods as they were 
landed ; and by his orders were all deposited if^ one place, 
:and posted centinels to keep the multitude at a distance. 

Next morning this prince visited Columbus, who was 
on board of La Nigna, and in the warmth of affection of- 
fered all he had to repair his loss. Such tender assiduity 
and sincere cpndolence in a savage, afforded Columbus 
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that relief his agitated spirits stood in need oL Columbus 
hitherto had heard no account of La Pints, and suftpcctrd^ 
not without cause, that his treacherous associate had set 
sail for Europe, that be might claim the merit of carrying 
the first tidings of the discoveries to Spaini and so far gain 
thef attention of his sovereign as to rob Columbus of the 
glory and reward to which he was justly intitled. But ona 
vessel now remained, and that the smallest, and most crazy 
of the squadron : in which they were compelled to traverse 
a vast oeeim, with so many men back to £urope« 

To remedy this last inconvenience, he proposed to his 
men the great advantages that would accrue by leaving 
some of them on the Island, to learn the language of the 
natives, study their di^)esition, examine the country, search 
for mines, atid prepare lor the commodious settlement of 
the c(^o&y, for wluch he proposed to return, and secure 
those advantages which it waa reasonable to expect from 
his discoveries* To this proposal aU his men assented, and 
many offered voluntarily to remain behind. Guacanahari 
was pkased with the proposition, as he conceived that with 
siK:h powerful allies, he should be able to repel the attacks 
of a warlike and fierce people he called Caribeans, who 
sometimes invaded his dominions, delighting in blood, 
and devoured the Resh of the prisoners, who unhappily fell 
into their hands. Guacanahari as he was speaking of these 
dreadful invaders, discovered such symptoms of terror, as 
well as consciousness of the inability of his own people to 
.i:esist them, that led Columbus to believe such a pro{)osal 
would l>e very ag^reeable* Guacanahari, closed instantly 
with the proposal, and thought himself safe under tiie pro* 
tectton of beings sprung from heaveni and superior in po>f er 
to mortal men. 

The ground was marked out for a small fort, which was 
called by Columbus Navidad, l>ecauBe it was Christmas- 
day when he landed there. A deep ditch was drawn around 
it; the ramparts were fortified, and the great guns saved 
out of the admiral's ship were planted upon them. In ten 
days the work was completed ; the simple unsuspecting 
Indians',' Is^xmred with inconsiderate assiduity, in erectinp; 
this first monument of their own servitude. Tlie high 
opinion the natives entertained for the Spaniards, was in- 
creased by the caresses and liberality of Columbus ; but 
whHe he wished to inspire them with confidence in their 
disposition to do goodjhe also \?ished to give them some 
VOL. K D 
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striking idea of their power to punish and destroy such as 
jjrovoked their just indignation. W'th this view, he drew 
up his men in order of battle, in view of a vast concourse 
of people, and made an ostentatious display of the force 
of the Spanish arms. 

These rude people, strangers to any hostile weapons, but 
wooden swords, javelins hardened in the fire, and reeds 
pcHUted with the bones of fishes, admired and trembled, 
but the sudden explosion of the great guns, struck them 
with such terror and astonishment, that they fell flat to the 
ground, and covered their feces with their hands; .and 
when they beheld the effects of the balls, they were per- 
suaded that it was impossible to resist men who came 
armed with thunder and lightning against their enemies. 
Afkr givmg such powerful impressions of the power 
and beneficence of the Spaniards, Columbus chose out 
thirty-eight of his people to remain in the island. The 
command of these was given to Diego de Arada, a 
gentleman of Cordova; Columbus investing him with the 
same powers which he had himself received from his 
royal patrons: after furnishing him with every thing re- 
quisite for this infent colony. He strongly insisted on their 
'pi-eserving concord amongst themselves, a prompt and 
ready obedience to their commander, andthe maintenance 
of a friendly intercourse vnth the natives, as tlie surest 
means of their preservation. That they should cultivate 
the friendship of Guacanahari, but not put themselves in 
his power by straggling in small parties from the fort. 
He then took his leave, ^fter promising to revisit them 
soon with a reinforcement sufficient to take full possession 
of the country. He further promised to place their merit 
in a conspicuous light to the king and queen. 

Having thus taken every precaution to secure the colony, 
he left Navidad on the fourth day of January, \49t^ and 
steering towards the east on the sixth, he discovered La 
Pinta, after a separation of more than six weeks. Pinzon 
endeavoured to justify his conduct, pretending he had been 
driven from his course by stress of weather, and prevent- 
ed from retuniing by contrary winds. Columbus, though 
no stranger t() his perfidious intentions, as well as the false- 
hood be urged in his defence, was so sensible that it M^as 
not a proper time for exerting his authority, and was so 
pleased with joinii^g his consort, as it delivered him from 
;>ufiie uneasy apprehensions, that he admitted the apology 
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without difficultly and restored him to favour. CoUitTibas 
DOW found it necessary, from the eagcmcss which his mm 
shewed to visit their native country, and the crazy coiuii- 
tion of his ships, to hasten his return to F.uropc. 

With this view, on the sixteenth of January, lie directed 
bis course to the north-east, and was soon out of si^ht of hi* 
newly discovered coimtry. He had some of the uc'ivts 
whom he had taken from the different islands on boanl ; 
and besides the gold which was the principal objtct 6f re- 
search, he had specimens of all the pnxluciions which were 
likely to become subjects of commerce, as well as many 
strange birds and other natural curiosities, which nii;;i»t 
attract the attention, and excite the wonder of the »hoi1c. 

The voyage was prosperous to the fourteenth ot I t'>ni- 
ary,at which time they had advanced five hundrecl lc:i'^iiv8, 
when the wind began to rise, and blow with increasing rai-ie, 
tin it terminated in a violent hurricane. Colunibiih's na\al 
skill and experience was severely put to the pioL>f; ()c&- 
truction seemed inevitable; the sailors had rccoiiise to 
prayers, and to the invocation of saints, to vows and charir.s, 
to every thing that religion or superstition sufrf^csts to iho 
affrighted mind. No prospect of dehve ranee appearinj^, 
despair was visible in every countenance, and tlicy expect- 
ed every moment to be swallowed up by the waves. Co- 
lumbus had to endure feelings peculiar to himself. He 
dreaded that all the knowledge of his discoveries would l>e 
lost to the world, and that his name would descend to pos- 
terity as that of a rash deluded adventurer, instead of beini^ 
transmitted with the honour due to the author and con- 
ductor of the noblest enterprize, that had ever been under- 
taken. Reflections like these extinguished all sense of his^ 
Owji personsd danger. More solicitous to preser>e the 
memory of what he had achieved, than the presei*vation of 
his own life, he retired to his cabin, and wi-ote upon parch- 
ment a short account of the voyage he had made, the 
course he had taken, and of the riches and situation of the 
coantry be had discovered, and of tlie small colony he had 
left there. 

Having wrapped this up in an oiled cloth, which he en- 
closed in a cake of wax, he.then carefully put it into a 
cask, effectually stopping it to keep out the water, he threw 
it into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate accident might 
preserve a deposit of so much importance to the world. 
Providence at length interposed to save so valuable a life. 
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The wind abated, the sea became calmj and on the eve*- 
ning of the fifteenth they discovered land, which they soon 
knew to be St. Mary, one of the Azores, or Western 
Islands, subject to the crown of Portuj^al. There he ob- 
tained a supply of provisions, and such other things as he 
had' need of. There v was one circumstance that greatly 
disquieted him : I-a Pinta had separated from him during 
the hunicane; he was api>rehensive that slie luid founder^ 
ed, and that all her crew had perished : afterwards, his 
former suspicions revived, that Pinzon had borne away for 
Spain, that he might reach it before him, and give (he first 
account of his discoveries. In order to prevent this he 
proceeded on bis voyage as soon as the weather would 
penuit. 

At no great distance fcom the coast of Spain, another 
storm arose, little inferior to the former in violence ; and 
after driving before it, during two days and two nights, he 
was forced to take shelter in the river Tagug. Upon ap- 
plication to the king of Portugal, he was allowed .to come 
^p to Lisbon; C<^umbus was received with all the marks 
of distinction due to a man who had performed things so 
^extraordinary and unexpected. The king admitted him 
into his presence, treated him with great respect, and 
listened to the account he gave of his voyage, with admi^ 
ifation mingled with regret. 

Columbus was now able to prove the solidity of his 
schemes, to those very persons, who with an ignorance dis- 
giaceful to themselves, and fatal to their country, had late- 
ly rejected them as the projects of a visionary adventurer. 
Ciolumbus was so impatient to return to Spain, that he 
remained only five days at Lisbon, and on the fifteenth of 
March, he arrived at the port of Palos just seven months 
and eleven days £rom the time he set out fix>m thence 
upon his voyage. The inhabitants all ran eagerly to the 
shore to welcome their relations, and fellow citizens, and 
to hear tidings of their voyage. 

When the successful issue of it was known, when they 
beheld the sti*ange appearance of the Indians, the unknown 
animals, and singular productions, of the newly discovered 
cotmtries, the effusion of joy was unbounded. The bells 
were mng, the cannon fired ; Columbus was received at 
landing with royal honors, and all the people accompanied 
him, and his crew, in solemn processicHi to church, where 
they returned thanks to heaven, which had so wonderfully 
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conducted, and crowned with success, a voyage of gprcater 
length, and of more importance, than had been attempted 
in any former age. To add to the general joy La Pinu 
on the evening of the day entered the harbour. Ferdinand 
and Isabrlla were at Barcelona, they were no less as- 
tonished than delighted, with this unexpected event : sent 
a messenger requesting him in terms the mo^t respectful, 
to repair immediately to court, that from himself they 
might receive a full detail of his extraordinary seniccs, 
and discoveries. 

During his journey to Barcelona, the people flocked 
from the adjacent country, following him with admimtiuTi 
and applause. His entrance into the city, was cond\icted| 
by order of Ferdinand and Isabella with extreme pomp, 
suitable to the great event which added such disiinguishinpj 
losti'c to their reign. The people whom he brought aloDg 
with him, the natives of the countries he had discovcixd, 
marched first, and by their singular complexion, the wild 
peculiarities of their features, and uncouth finery, appear- 
ed like men of another species. Next to them were carried 
the ornaments of gold» fashioned by the rude art of the 
nativesj grains of gold found in the mountains and rivei-s ; 
after these appeared the various commodities of the new 
world and its curious productions : Columbus clo«?ed the 
procession and attracted the eyes of all the spectators, who 
could not sufficiently admire the man whose 8Ui>cTior sa- 
gacity and fortitude, had conducted their countrymen by 
a route unknown to past ages, to the knowledge of a new 
co^intry, abounding with riches and fertile as the best cul- 
tivated lands in Spain. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received him in their royal 
robes, seated upon a throne under a magnificent canopy. 
They stood up as he approached, and raised him as he 
kneeled to kiss their hands. He then took his seat on a 
chair prepared for him, and by their majesties orders, gave 
a circumstantial account of his voyage. He delivered it 
with that composure and dignity, so suitable to the Spa- 
nish nation, and with that modest simplicity so characteris- 
tic of great minds, that satisfied with having performed 
great actions, seeks not an ostentatious display of words to 
set them forth. When his narration was finished, the king 
and queen kneeled down and offered up thanks to Almighty 
God, for the discovery of those new regions, from which 

D 2 
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they expected so many advantages to flow into the king^ 
doms, subject to their government. '* 

Columbus was invested with every mark of honour, thtt 
gratitude or admiration could suggest, confirming to him 
and his heirs the agreement made at Santa F6. Kis fkmify 
was ennobled, the king and queen and the whole court 
treated him on every occasion with all the ceremonious 
respect, usually paid to persons of the highest rank. An 
order was immediately made to equip, without delay, an 
armament of such force, as might enable him to take 
possession of those countries which be had already dis- 
covered, as well as to search for those more opulent re- 
gions, which he still confidently expected to find. Colum* 
bus's fame now quickly spread over Europe; his suc- 
cessful voyage had excited general attention. 

Men of science spoke of it with rapture, and congratu-* 
lated one another upon their felicity, in having Hved at a 
period when the boundaries of human knowledge, were so 
much extended. 

Various opinions were formed, concerning the new 
found countries, and what division of the earth they be- 
longed to. Columbus erroneously and tenaciously ad- 
hered to' his original idea, thai they were part of those 
vast regions of Asia, comprehended under the general 
name of India : this sentiment gained strength from the 
productions of the countries he had discovered. Gold 
was known to abound in India, of which precious metal he 
had brought some samples fixnn tl\e islands he had visit*, 
ed. 

Cotton another production of the east, was common 
there. The pimento of the islands, he imagined to be a 
species of the East Indian pepper. He mistook a root^ 
somewhat resembling rhubarb, for that valuable dnig^ 
which was then supposed to be a plant peculiar to the East 
Indies ; the biixis were adorned with the same rich 
pltrfnoge, that distinguishes those of India. The alligator 
of the one country, "was considered as the crocodile of the 
other. After weighing all these circumstances, the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, adopted the opinion of Colum-i 
bus ; they considered the conntries he had discovered> as 
a part of India. 

The name of West Indies, was therefore given to them^ 
by Ferdinand and Isabella even aftfer the error was de- 
tected, and the true position of the new world known z 
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the naihe still remains, and the appellation of Weat In* 
dies is given by all the people of Europe to the countrf^ 
and that of Indians to its inhahitantt* 

The specimens of the riches and the prodocttons of tbo 
new country which Columbus produced were so alluring ( 
and the exaggerated accounts of his companions (so natu* 
ral to travellers) excited a wonderful spirit of entefpnoa 
among the Spaniards* Though unaccustomed to naval 
expeditions they were eager to set out upon another 
voyage. Volunteers of all ranks were anxiously solicitous 
to be employed* The vast prospect which opened to their 
imagination^ flattered their ambition and their avarice ; 
neither the danger, nor length of the navigation intimidat- 
ed them. Ferdinand's natural caution gave way to the 
torrent of pubTic opinion : he seemed to have caught the 
same spirit with his subjects. 

Another expedition was carried on with a rspidity un* 
usual to the Spaniards* A fleet consisting of seventeen 
ships was equipped ; some of which were of good burden t 
they had on board fifteen hundred persons* anumg whom 
were many of noble families, who had served in honoura* 
ble stations* Most of these intending to remain in the 
country^ were furnished with every thing necessary for 
copquest or settlement, with all kinds of don^estic animalst 
and ako seeds and plants, that were likely to thrive in the 
climate of the West Indies, together with snch utensils aa 
might be useful in an infant colony : and artificers were 
engaged to attend the expedition. 

But formidable and well provided as this fleet was, 
Ferd'mand and Isabella, (slaves to the superstition of the 
fourteenth century) wei'e not willing to rest their title to 
the possession of the newly discovered countries, until they 
^ applied to the Roman pontiff, who, in that age was sup* 
posed to have a right of dominion over all the kingdoms 
of the earth* 

Alexander VI. a pontiff, infamous for every crime that 
disgraces humanity, filled the papal throne at that time: 
as he was bom Ferdinand's subject, and solicitous to pro* 
cure that monarch's protection, in prosecuting his ambi« 
tioud schemes, in favour of his own family, he instantly 
complied with his request. By an act of liberality which 
cost him nothing, he bestowed upon Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella all the countries inhabited by infideb which they had 
discovered, or should discover* And by virtue of that fowcr 
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which he pretended he derived from Jesus Christ, he vest- 
zed in the crown of Castile a right to vast regions, to the 
possession of which he was so far from having any title j 
that he was unacquainted with their situation, and even 
with their existence ; but that this grant should not seem 
to interfere with one he had made to the crown of Portu- 
g^, he appointed that a line suppos^ to be dra^n from 
pole to pole one hundred leagues to the westward of the 
Azores should serve as a limit between them : and in the . 
plenitude of his power, conferred all on the east of this 
imaginary line on the Portuguese, and all on the west of 
it upon the Spaniards* Zeal for propagating the Christian 
faith was the considera^on employed by Ferdinand in soli- 
citing this Bull, and pretended by Alexander to be his 
chief motive for granting it. Several friars, under the 
direction of Father Boyle, a Catalonian monk of great re- 
putation, as apostolical vicar, were appointed to accompa- 
ny Columbus in this second expedition, who were to devote 
themselves^to the instruction and conversion of the natives. 
Those who came over with Columbus, after being imper- 
fectly instructed in the Christian knowledge, were baptiz- 
ed with great solemnity ; the king himself, his son, and 
the chief persons of his court, standing as their spon- 
sors. 

' Ferdinand and Isabella having now acquired a title, 
which in that- age was deemed completely valid, there was 
nothing now retarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus 
was impatient to re-visit the colony he had left, and pur- 
sue 'that career of glory, upon which he had entered. He 
set sail from the bay of Cadiz on the twenty-fifth day of 
September. 1493, and steered farther towards the south 
than in his first expedition : by which he enjoyed more 
steadily the benefit of the regular winds which predomi- 
nate between the tropics, and was carried towards a large 
cluster of islands, situated considerably to the east of 
those which he had formerly discovered. 

On the second of November he made laml, it was one 
of the Caribee or Leward islands, to which he gave the 
name of Deseada, on account of the impatience of his" 
crew to discover some part of the New World. After 
this he touched successively at Dominica, Marigalante, 
Guadaloupe, Antigua, St. John de Porto Rico, and several 
other islands as he advanced towards the northwest. All 
these he found inhabited by that fierce race of people, 
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whom Guacanahari had represented in such frighlful 
colours. From them the Spaniards met with such a recep- 
tion as convinced them of thw martial and darinj; spirit: 
and they found in their habitations the rdics of tho«c hor- 
rid feasts, which they had made upon the bodies of their 
enemies taken in war* Cobimbus, eag^er to know the state 
of the colony he had kft, proceeded directly to Hispaniola* 
When he arrived off Navidad where he had lell the thirty- 
eight men under the command of Arada, he was aston* 
ished that none of tliem appeared ; and expected every 
moment to see them running with transports of joy to 
welcome their countrymen* 

Foreboding in his mind what had befallen them^ he 
rowed instantly to land* All the natives, from whom he 
might have received informatiofi, fled at his approach* 
The fort which he had built, was dtniolished, and the 
tatteced garmeDts, the bn^en arms and utensils scattered 
about it, left no room to doubt cooceroing the imhappy 
fiite of the garrison* 

- Whik the Spaniards were lamenting over the tad me* 
morials of their coimtrymen, a brother of the cazique 
Guacanahari arrived, who gave Columbus a particular detail 
of what bad happened after his departure from the island* 
The conduct of the Spaniards, and their &miliar inter* 
course with the It^ians, tended to diminish that veneration 
with which they at first inspired them* 

. As soon as the powerful restraints, which the presence 
find authority of Columbus imposed was withdrawn, the 
garrison threw off all subordination to the officer whom 
he had \ch in command* They roamed as free-booters 
through the country ; the gold, the women, the provisions 
were all the prey of these licentious oppressors : they ex- 
tended their rapacity to every comer of the island* Gentle 
and timid as the inhabitMits were, unprovoked injuries at 
length rouzed their courage* 

The cazique of Cibao, whose territories the Spaniards 
chiefiy infested, on account of the gold which they contain- 
ed, surprized ai^ cut off several straggling parties* He 
next assembled his subjects, surrounded the fort, and set it 
on fire* Some of the Spaniards were killed in defending it, 
the rest- perished in attempting to escape, by crossing an 
arm of the sea. Guacanahari, who still retained his affec- 
tion for the Spaniards, took up arms in their defence, and 
received a wound, by which he was still confined* 
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• Colombus, although he entertained some . suspicions of 
the fidelity of Guacanahari, yet he considered that this 
was not a proper time to enquire into his conduct: he, 
therefore, rejected the advice of several of his officers, who 
urged him to seize the person of that prince, and revenge 
the death of their countrymen, by attacking his subjects. 
He considered it necessary to secure the friendship of 
^ome potentate of the country, in order to faciUtate the set- 
tlement which he intended. Therefoi^, in order to prevent 
any future injury, he made choice of a more healthy 
situation than that of Navidad. He traced out the plan of 
a town in a large plain before a spacious bay, and made 
every person put his hand to a work on which their com- 
mon safety depended ; the houses and ramparts were soon 
so far advanced by their united labour, as to affprd them 
shelter and security. 

This being the first city founded in the new world, by 
the Europeans, Columbus named it Isabella, in honour of 
his patroness, the queen of Castile. Columbus had to 
^stain all the hai'dships in carrying on this necessary 
work, and encounter all the difficulties to which infant 
colonies are exposed, when they settled in an uncultivated 
country ; . he had also to contend with what was more dif- 
ficult and insuperable, the laziness, the impatience, and the 
mutinous disposition, of his followers. The natural inac- 
tivity of the Spaniai'ds, seemed to encrease under the ener- 
vating influence of a hot climate. Some of them were gentle- 
men unused to bodily fatigue ; they had engaged in theenter- 
priz« with the sanguine hopes, excited by the splendid and 
exaggerated accounts, of those who had returned with 
Columbus from his first voyage, conceiving that it 'was 
either the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the Ophir from 
whence Solomon imported those precious commodities, 
which suddenly difiused such immense riches through his 
kingdom. 

• But whenj instead of that golden harvest, which they 
expected to reap without much toil or pains, they found 
their prospect of wealth was remote and uncertain : and, if 
attained, it must be by slow and persevering efibrts of in- 
dustry ; the disappointment of their hopes occasioned such 
dejection of mind, as led to general discontent. In vain did 
Columbus endeavour to revive their spirits by expatiating 
on the ftH'tility of the soil, and displaying the specimens of 
gold daily brought in fropa th^ diff^^rent parts of the island* 
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Their patience was too much exhausted to wait the gra- 
dual returns of the former, and they despised the latter as 
scantf and inconsiderable* 

A conspiracy was formed, which threatened fatal con* 
sequences to Columbus, and the colony. Fortunately he 
discoTcred it, and seized the ringleaders; some of them he 
punished, and sent the others prisoners to Spain ; wKh 
these lie sent twelve ships, which had served as transportSf 
with an earnest request for a reinforcement of men, and 
a large supply of provisions. 

That the people might not have leisure to brood over 
their disaf^XMntments, and nourish a spirit of discontent, 
he sent them on several expeditions into the interior part 
of the country. One detachment he sent under the com* 
roand of Alonzo de Ojeda, an enterprizing officer, to visit 
the district of Cibao, which was said to yield the greatest 
quantity of gold ; and followed himself with the main body 
of the troops. He displayed in this expedition, all the 
pomp of military parade, in order to strike the imagina- 
tion of the natives: he marched with colours flying, mar* 
tial music, and a small body of cavalry, that sometimes 
appeared in front, and sometimes in the rear. The horses 
were objects of terror, no less than admiration, to the In- 
dians, who were unacquainted with that vast accession of 
power, which man had acquired by subjecting them to his 
dominion. They considered them as one animal with their 
riders: they were astonished at their speed, and deemed 
their strength and intpetuosity irresistible. 

Notwithstanding this display of power, wisely intended 
to inspire the natives with an high idea of the strength of 
the Spaniards, Columbus did not neglect the arts of gain- 
ing their love and conBdence. He adhered strictly to the 
principles of integrity ard justice, in all his transaction^ 
with them, and treated them on every occasion, with hu- 
manity and indulgence. ' 
The district of Cibao was mountainous and uncultivated : 
in every brook and river gold was gathered, either in dust 
or grains ; some of which were of considerable size. The 
Indians ha<l never penetrated into the bowels of the earth, 
in search of gold ; they had neither capacity nor inclination 
to refine the rude ore ; these were operations too complicated 
for their taknts or industry : neither did they wish to put 
their ingenuity and invention upon the stretch, in order to 
obtain it. 
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The Spaniards however, no longer doubted that the 
pountry contained rich treasures in its bowels^ of which 
they soon expected to be masters. The account of these 
promising appearances of weg^lih, in the country of Gibaoy 
comforted the desponding colony, which was afflicted with 
distresses of various kinds. Provisions became scarce, and 
what remained was corrupted by the heat, and humidity of 
the climate, so as to render it vuiEt for vtse* The ground 
the native^ cultivated, was insufficient, for their own sub- 
sistence, and the Spaniards h^d neithei* time nor leisure^ 
to reap any considerable fruits from their own industry. 

They now became afraid of perishing with hunger, and 
were reduced to live at short allowance, diseases preva- 
lent in the torrid zone, began to spread amongst them i 
alarmed at their vidence and unusual symptoms, they ex- 
claimed against Columbus and the companions of his £ur- 
xner voyage, who, by their exaggerated descriptions of 
Hispaniola, had allufed th^m from their native country, to 
settle in a barbarous uncultivated land, to die either by 
fen^ine, or of unknown distempers* . These complaints 
came not only from the common pec^e, but several offi- 
cers and persons of note, joined in these seditious com- 
pHiints : father Boyle, the apostolical vicar, was one of the 
most turbulent and outrageous. It required all the autlio- 
lity and address of Columbus, to re-estaWish order and 
tranquillity in the colony. But the prospect of wealth, 
from the mines of Cibap, contributed to sooth the male- 
contents, which -they hoped would be a recompense for all 
their sufferings, and efface the memory of past disappoint- 
inents. When concord and order, were in a good degree 
.established, Columbus resolved to pursue his discoveries, 
that he might be able to ascertain whether those new 
countries with which he had opened a communicjation, 
.Wjgre connected with any I'egion of the earth already known, 
or whether they were to be considered as a separate part 
^f the globe, hitherto unvisited. 

He appointed his brother, Don Diego Columbus, and a 
council of officers, to assist to govern the island in his ab- 
,sence. To Don Pedro 'Margarita, he gave the command 
of a body of troops, with whom he *was to visit the differ- 
ent parts .of the island, and endeavour to establish the 
authority of the Spaniards. Having left them particular in- 
structions with respect to their conduct, he weighed anchor 
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the twentf-foorth of April) taking with him one ship and 
two small vessels* ^^ 

During this voyage, he experienced all the hardships to 
which persons of his profession are commonly exposed, 
aod notwithstanding he was out five months^ made no ad* 
dkional discovery, except the island of Jamaica, which ap- 
peared beautlRil in the extreme* As be sailed on ihift 
unknown coarse, he was entangled among rocks and 
shelves, retarded by contrary winds, assaulted by furious 
storms, and with terrible thunder and lightning, which it 
almost incessant, between the tropics* To add to his dis« 
tress, bis provisions fell short* His crew exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger, murmured and threatened ; and were 
ready to proceed to the most desperate extremities against 
him. ^^ 

Danger appearing, in various forms, kept him on con- 
tinual watch ; to issue every order, and superintend the 
execution of it. At no time his skill and experience, were 
more severely tried : to these the squadron, owed its 
safety* Though naturally of a vigorous, and robust con- 
stitution, such unremitted fatigue of body, and intense ap- 
plication of mind, brought on a pestilential fever, termi« 
nating in a lethargy, which considerably impaired his 
reason, and his memory, and nearly deprived him of his 
life. In this dilemma, the crew determined to return with 
all possible haste to Isabella, which they efiected in five 
days: Columbus recovered his senses, on the abating of 
the fever, but he remained a considerable time in a feeble 
state. Here, to his inexpressible joy he found his bi other 
Bartholomew, which greatly contributed to his recovery* 
It was TiOfW thirteen years, since tlie two brothers had sepa- 
rated, and during that space had no intercourse with each 
other* 

Bai-tholoraew after concluding his ncgociation, at the 
court of England, had set out for Spain, by the way of 
France* At Paris he first received the account of the dis- 
coveries his brother had made, in his first voyage, and 
that he was preparing to embark on a second expedition. 
This intelligence made him pursue his journey with the 
utmost dispatch: but Columbus had sailed before he 
reached Spain. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received him, with the respect 
due to the brother of a man, whose services and merit had 
rendered blm so conspicuous: and as they knew what 
VOL. I. E 
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consolation it would afibrd Columbus, they persuadtd hlnf 
to take the command of three ships, which they had ap- 
pointed to carry provisions, to the new coiony. 

Columbus 'never stood more in need of such a friend to 
assist him, with his counsels, or of dividing with hin>, the 
cares of government. For although the p^rovisions, now 
l^rought from Europe, proved a temporary relief, from the 
calamities of famine, the quantity was t<>o smalt to last 
them long, and the produce of the island, was insufficient 
to support them. They were also threatened with A 
dsinger more formidable than the return of scarcity ; and 
which demanded more imnc^edtate attention. 

When Columbus was absent from the island, on this last 
expedition) the soldiers under the command of Margarita, 
contemned all subordination, but dispersed in straggling 
parties over the island, lived at discretion on the natives^ 
wasted their provisions, seized their women, and treated 
those inoffensive peo];4e, with all the insolence of military 
oppression. Whifo the Indians retiuned any hopes of their 
suffeiings coming to an end, by the voluntary departure of 
their invaders they submitted in silence, and dis8eml>ied 
their indignation : but, now that they discovered the yoke 
would be as permanent as it was intolerable ; self pre* 
aervation, prompted them to assume courage, and attack 
their oppressoi*s with united force, and drive them from 
the settlements, of which they had violently taken posses- 
sion. Such were the sentiments, which universally prevail- 
ed amongst the Indians, when Columbus returned to Isa- 
bella, from his last expedition. 

Inflamed, and justly irritated, by the outrages of the 
Spaniards, with a degree of rage, of which their gentle 
natures seemed hardly susceptible, they waited only for a 
signal from their leaders, to fall upon the colony. Some 
of the caziques bad already surprized, and cut off several 
stragglers. The dread of impending danger united the 
Spaniards, and re-established the authority of Columbus, 
^s they saw no prospect of safety, but in committing them- 
selves to his prudent guidance. 

It was now become necessaiy,to have recourse to^arms; 
an event, Columbus had anxiously wished to avoid. The 
vast superiority of the natives in number, compensated in 
a gi*eat measure their want of fire arms; one unforeseen 
event, might have proved fieital to the Spaniards. Conscious 
that success depended on the rai>idity and vigour of his 
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operations, Columbus instantljr assembled his forces s 
which were reduced to a y^ small number, two hundred 
ibol, twenty horse, ainl as many large dofp, were all tho 
force he could muster, agatn&t (agrceubic to the Spanish 
accounts,) one hundred thousand Indians. Althoi.^^^h it 
may seem strange, to mention dogs as compo&in^rpAit of 
a military force, they vrere perhaps, as formidal)ie arid 
destructive as so many men in arms, when employ ;:d 
against naked arui timid Indians. 

All the caztques of the island, (Guacanahari excrnted, 
who still retained an inviolable attachment to the Spa- 
Biaixls,) were in arms to oppose Columbus. Instead of at- 
tempting to draw the Spaniards into the woods and moun* 
tains, they were so imprudent, as to take their station in 
the most open plain in the country. Columbus did not 
allow them time to perceive their mistake, or to alter their 
position. He attacked them during the night, and obtained 
in easy mnd bloodiest victory. 

The noise and havock made ky the fire arms ; the \xn^ 
petuoua force of the cavalry, and the fierce onset of the 
dogs, was BO great, that the Indians were filled with con- 
sternation : they threw down their arms, and fled without 
wiaking any resistance : many of them were slain, more 
were taken prisoners, and reduced to slavery. From that mo- 
ipent, they abandoned themselves to despair, and relinquivh- 
td all thougkto of contending with aggressors, whom they 
deemed invincible* Humanity must lament the sad re- 
verse of that unhappy race, who had enjoyed the free and 
unmolested enjoyment of their native woods ; their wants 
were supplied by the spontaneous productions of the earth ; 
but now a race unknown had invaded their country, and 
forced them to submit to exactions unthought of, and arbi- 
trary impositions) which they were by no means enabled 
to comply with, consistent with their ideas of perfect 
Kberty. 

Columbus employed several months in the year 1495, 
in marching through the island, and in subjecting it to the 
Spanish government, without meeting with any opposition* 
He imposed a tax upon all the inhabitants above the age 
of fourteen : each person who resided in the district where 
gold was to be found, was obliged to pay quarterly as 
much gold dust as would fill a hawk's bill ; from others, 
twenty-five pounds of cotton were demanded. This serv- 
ed as a precedent for exactions still more oppressive. Cour 
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trary as these exactions were to the maxims which Colum- 
bus had hitherto inculcated, yet the intrigues carried on 
at the court of Spam at this juncture, with the manifest 
design to undennine his power, and discredit his opera- 
tions, constrained him to depart from his own system of 
administration. 

Several unfavourable accounts of his conduct, as well 
as of the countries, discovered by him, had been trans- 
mitted to Spain. Margarita and father Boyle were at 
court, and in order to gi'atify their resentment, watched 
with malevolent attention foi* opportunities to spread insi- 
nuations to his disadvantage. Several others about the 
court viewed his growing reputation with envious eyes. 
Fonseca, the archdeacon of Seville, who was intrusted 
with the chief direction of Indian affairs, for some reasons 
not made public, listened with partiality to every invec- 
tive. 

It was not easy for an unfriended, stranger, unpractised 
in couitly arts, to counteract the machinations of such 
powerful enemies. There remained but one method ta 
support his credit, and silence his enemies, he must pro- 
duce such a quantity of gold, as would justify his reports, 
with respect to the richness of the country ; the necessity 
of obtaiiing it, forced him not only to impose this heavy 
lax upon the Indians, but to exact payment of it with ex- 
treme rigour ; and fVimished him with a plausible excuse 
for departing from that mildness and humanity, with which 
he had uniformly treated that unhappy people. 

This imposition appeared the most intolerable of all 
evils ; accustomed to pass their days in a careless man* 
nerj this restraint upon their liberty was so grievous, that 
they had recourse to an expedient to deliver themselves 
from a yoke, imposed upon them by a handful of strang- 
ers ; to whom they were under no obligations. 

Their impatience and despair prompted them to fell 
upon an expedient, which to them appeared an infallible 
method to rid them of their troublesome neighbours. 
They agreed to suspend all agricultural operations, and 
from the voracious appeiites of the Spaniai*ds, concluded 
the execution of it very practicable. 
. They pulled up the Manioc i-oots that were planted, 
and planted no Maize ; and retii^ed to the most inaccessi- 
ble parts of the woods, leaving the uncultivated plains to 
their enemies* 
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Tbls desperate resolution produced some of the effects 
intended; the Spaniards were reduced to ^reat want; 
hut they received some seasonable supplies from Eu ropey 
and found so many resources in their own ingenuity and 
industry, that they suffered no great loss of men. 

The Indians were the greatest sufferers by this ill-con* 
ccited policy* Shut up among barren mountains^ without 
any food but the wild productions of the earth, diUrcsscd 
by famine, contagious diseases were the consequence: 
and in the course of a few months, more than a third part 
of the inhabitants perished. 

Columbus now began to have serious thoughts of re- 
tunimg to Spain. His enemies at court had gained consi- 
derable influence : they represented^ his prudent care to 
preserve discipline and subordination} as excess of rigour ; 
the punishments he inflicted upon the mutinous and disor- 
derly, vrcre imputed to cruelty ; and he was represented 
at inconsiderately ambitious ; these accusations obtained 
such credit in a' jealous court) that a commissioner was 
appointed to repair to Hispaniola, to inspect into the con- 
duct of Columbus. 

By the influence of his enemies, Aguado, a groom of 
the bed chamber, was made choice of, upon this occasion ; 
a ihan whose capacity was by no means fit for the station. 
Puffed up with such sudden and unexpected elevation, 
Aguado displayed all that frivolous self-im|K)rtance and 
insolence, natural to little minds, in the exercise of his 
office. He listened with eagerness to every accusation 
against Columbus, and encouraged, not only the evil dis- 
posed among the Spaniards, but also the Indians; by which 
partial conduct he fomented jealousies and dissentions in 
the col<H)y, without establishing any regulations for the 
public good : and while he wished to load the admioistra- 
tion of the admiral with disgrace, placed an indelible stain 
upon his own. 

Columbus sensibly felt how hnmijiating his situation 
most be, if he remaiped under the controul of such a par- 
Ual inspector. He therefore took the resolution of return- 
ing to Spain, in order to give a full account of his transac- 
tion^ with respect to the. points in dispute between him 
Mid his adversaries, before Ferdinand and Isabella. He 
committed the administration of his afikirs during his ab- 
sence to his J>rother Don Bartholomew, with the title of 
E 2 
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Adelantado, or lieutenftnt goven»>r ; and Francis R<^dan, 
chief justice, with very extensive powers. 
- In returning to Europe, Columbus held a different 
course to what he had taken in his former voyage. He 
steered almost due east from Hispaniola in the parallel of 
twenty-two degrees of latitude : as he was unacquainted 
witli the more expeditious method of stretching to the 
north, whereby he would have fallen in with the south- 
west winds. By which mistake he was exppsed to very 
great fatigue and danger ; and had to struggle with the 
trade winds which blow without variation from the east, 
betMreen the tropics. 

He nevertheless persisted in this course with his usual 
patience and firmness, but made so little way, that he was 
three months before he came within sight of land. Pro- 
visions at last began to fail : they were J^educed to the 
allowance of six ounces of bread a day for each per- 
son : the admiral faring no better than the meanest 
sailor. 

In this extreme distress he retained that hunianity which 
distinguished his character ; and refused to comply with 
the pressing solicitations of his crew to feed upon tiie 
Indian prisoners, whom they were carrying over; others 
ihsisted that they should be thrown overboard, in order 
to lessen the consumption of provisions. He objected to 
their destruction, alleging that they were human belogs, 
reduced to the same calamities with themselves and 
intitled to share an equal fate. These arguments backed 
by his authority, dissipated those wild ideas suggested by 
despair : soon after, they came in sight of Spain, and all 
their troubles and fears vanislV^d. 

Columbus, conscious of his own integrity, appeared at 
court with that determined confidence, which those who 
have performed great actions, will always assume. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella ashamed of lending too. favorable an 
qar to frivolous and iU founded accusations, received him 
with such distinguished marks of respect, as overwhelmed 
his enemies with shame. Their calumny ^nd censures 
were not heard at that juncture. 

The gold, the pearls, the cotton and other rich commo- 
dities which Columbus produced, seemed fully to refute, 
the stories the malecontents had propagated with respect 
to the poverty of tiie country. By reducing the I^^i9j^ 
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to obediifflce and impoung a regular tax upon thcnw he 
bad secured to Spain a large acccMlon of new aubjeeu, 
and a reyenne that promiaed much* By the minca which 
he had found out and esiamined) a source of wealth was 
still more copiously opened* 

Columbus represented these only aa preludes to future* 
and much larger acquisitions^ and as an earnest of mor« 
important discoveries* The attentive consideratson of all 
these circu0istaBCes made such an impression upon Fer« 
dinand and Isabella that they resolved to supply the colo« 

By with every thing necessary to render it a permanent 
establishment, and to furnish Columbus with such a fleet* 
that he might proceed to make such discoveries as he 
meditated. 

■ A plan, was now formed of a regular colony, that might 
serve as a model for all future establishments. Every 
particular was considered with attention, and arranged 
with scrupulous accuracy. The exact number of adven- 
turer^ who ^ould be permitted to embark was hxed: 
these were to be of different ranks and professions ; and 
the proportion of each was establUhed, according to their 
usehihiess and benefit to the colony. A proper number 
of women were chosen to accompany these new settlers. 
As a want of provision had occasioned great distress in 
the colony, a number of husbandmen were to be carried over. 
As they had formed and entertained the most sanguine 
h€>pes with respect to the riches contained in the mmes, a 

■ number of artists were engaged who were skilful in i*efin» 
iiig the precious metals; who were to receive pay from 
the government for a number of years. 
. Thus far the regulations were well adapted to the end 
in view; but as it was foreseen that few would engage to 
embark to settle in a country that had proved so fatal to 
many of their countrymen, Columbus proposed to employ 
§uch convicts and malefactors who were convicted of crimes* 
which, though capital, were of a less atrocious nature; 
and that instead of sending them to the galUes, they should 
be c^ondenmed to labour in the mines which were to be 
opened. This advice was inconsiderately adopted ; the 

- prisons were drained to collect members for the intended 
colony, and the judges were instructed to recruit it by 
their future sentences. But they were not aware that 
such corrupt members would poison the body politic, and 
he producltivfi of violent and unhappy effects. 
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This the BpaniahYs latally experienced, and other Eu- 
roisean powers imitated their practice, from which perni- 
cious consequences have followed, and can be imputed to 
BO other causer- 
Columbus easily obtained tlie royal approbation to every 
measure and regulation he proposed : but his endeavours 
to carry them into execution, were long retarded, and 
must have tired out any man of less patience than him- 
self. Those delays were occasioned, partly by that tedious 
procrastination, so natural to the Spaniards ; partly by the 
exhausted state of the treasury, which at that time was 
drained by the celebration of the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella's only son, with Margaret of Austria ; and that 
of Joanna, their daughter, with Philip of Austria : but the 
chief source of all these delays, must principally be imput- 
ed to the nialice of his enemies. 

These, astonished at the reception Columbus had met 
with, and overawed by his presence, gave way for some 
time, to a tide of favour too strong for them to oppose. 
Their enmity however, was too strong to I'emain long in- 
active ; but by the assistance of Fonseca, minister, for In- 
dian affairs, who was now promoted to be, bishop of Bada- 
jos, they threw in so many obstacles, that the preparations 
were retarded one whole year, before he could procure two 
ships, to send over a part of the supplies intended for the 
colony ; and near two yeai*s were spent before the small 
squadron was ready, of which he was to take the com- 
mand* This squadron consisted of six ships of no great 
burden, and indifferently provided for a long voyage. 

He now meditated a different course from what he had 
before undertaken : still possessed with those erroneous 
ideas, which at first induced him to consider the country 
he had discovered, as a part of the continent of India: he 
expected to find those fertile i"egions, to the south-west of 
the countries he had discovered. He therefore proposed, 
as the most certain for finding out these, to stand directly 
for the Cape de Verd islands, until he came under the 
equinoctial line, and then to stretch to the west before m 
fevourable wind which blows invariably between the tro- 
pics. 

Full of this idea he set sail for his third voyage, on the 
tiiirtieth of May, 1498, and touched at the Canaries, and 
Cape de Ve. d Islands ; from Ferro he dispatched three of 
his ships with a supply of provisions for the colony of 
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- Hispaniola : with the other three he pursaed bis course 
to the south- 
No remarkable occarrence happened until they arrived 
vriihin fire degrees of the line, when they were becaltnedi 
and the heat was so excessive that the Spaniards were 
apprehensive the ships would take fire ; their fcan were 
relieved by a shower of rain, but did not much abate the 
heat. The admiral was so fatigued by unremitting care 
and loss of sleep, that he was seized with a violent fit of 
the gout and a fever. 

These circumstances induced him to listen to the remon- 
strances of bis men, and to alter his course to the north* 
west, that he might reach some of the Caribee islands, 
where he might refit, and obtain a fresh supply of provi- 
sions. 

' On the first of Augtist, the man stationed in the round-» 
top, surprized them with the joyful cry of Land ! Colum* 
bus named it Tritiidad, which name ititill retains; it Ke« 
»ear the mouth of the river Orinoco, on the coast of Gui* 
sna* This river wrfls tmrards the ocean such a vast body 
t>f ws^CT, and with such an impetuous force, that when it 
meets the tide, which on that coast rises to an uncommon 
^ight, occasions such a swell and agitation, that is both 
•urprizing and formidable. 

' Cdumbus, before he was aware of the danger, was en^ 
tangled with those adverse currents, and owed his safety 
by boldly venturing through a narrow strait which appear- 
ed so tremenduoiKJ, that he called it La Boca del Dragoi 
IK) sooner was the consternation subsided, than Columbuar 
drew comfort and consolation from a circumstance, so full 
®f peril. He wisely concluded, that such a vast body of 
water, could not be supplied by any island, but must flow 
through a country of immense extent, and that he had now 
"wi consequence, arrived at that country, which had been 
the main object of his pursuit. 

Full of this idea, he stood to the west along the coast of 
those provinces, now known by the names of Paria and 
Cumana. He landed in several places, and found the in-> 
habitants resembled those of Hispaniola ; they wore, atf 
ornaments, small plates of gold, and pearls of considerable 
value, which they willingly exchanged for European toys. 
Their understanding and courage appeared superior to the 
inhabitants of the islands. 
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This country produced four-footed animals of different 
kinds, and a great variety of fowls and fruit- The admiral 
liras so much delighte<l with its fertility, that with the warm 
enthusiasm of a discoverer, he imagined it to be the para- 
dise described in Scripture, which the Ahuighty had chosen 
for the residence of man, while he was innocent and wor* 
thy of such a possession. 

Thus, Columbus had the glory of discovering a new 
Tvortd, making considerable progress towards a perfect 
knowledge of it, and was the first man that conducted the 
Spaniards to that vast settlement, which has been the chief 
scat of their empire, and source of their treasures. The 
weak situation of his ships, s<;arcity of provisions, and his 
own infirmities, together with the impatience of his crew, 
m.adc it necessary for him to steer away for Hispaniola* 
On the thii'tieth of August, 1498, he reached that island, 
and found the cdony in such a situation, as left him no 
prospect of enjoying that repose, which he stood so mychl 
iA need oL many changes bad happened, during bia ab« 
sence. Hib brother, the Adelantack), agreeabie to former 
XDstructions, had removed the colony from Isabel to a 
more convenient station, on the opposite side of the island^ 
and laid the foundation of the town of St. Domingo* 

As soon as they were established in this new settle, 
ment, the Adelantado, to prevent the people from forming 
new cabals, marched into other parts of the island, which 
his brother had not yet reduced to obedience ; as the 
people virere unable to resist, they submitted every where 
to the tribute imposed. While the Adelantado was thus 
Employed, an alarming mutiny broke out, among the 
Spaniards: the ringleader was Francis Roldan, who wa» 
placed by Columbus, to be the guardian of order and tran* 
quillity, in the colony. 

The arguments he employed to seduce his countiy-. 
men, were frivolous and ill-founded. He accused Colum-» 
bus, and his three brothers of arrogance and severity. He 
insinuated, that they aimed at establishing an independent 
dominion in the country ; for this purpose, they designed 
to cut off part of the Spaniards, by hunger and fatigue^ 
that they might the more easily, reduce the remainder to 
subjection ; he said, it was unworthy of Castilians, to be the 
tame and passive slaves of three Genoese adventurers. 
' By these insidious means, strengthened by his rank, a 
deep impression was made on the minds of his country^ 
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m^n, already pre^rtd to reccite u ttl kfo m nblc 'mipret* 
stons. A considerable miinber made choice of hirov for 
tlieir leader, and took up arm» against the Adcl«rtado| 
and bis brother, seized the king's magazine of pnmaioQat 
and endeavour^ to surprise the fort at St. DomingQb 
This was preserved by the Tigilancc of Don Diego 
Columbus. The mutineers were obliged to retire to tho 
province of Xaragua* where they continued^ not only to 
oppose tlie Adelantado's authority tltemselTcaf but excitei 
the Indians to throw off the yoke. 

Such was the distracted state of the cokmyi wbcB 
Columbus ai*rived. He was astonished to find that the 
three ships, which he had dispatched from the Canariea 
had not yet arrived. By want of skill in the pilots, and the 
violence of the currents, they had been carried one huo« 
dred and sixty miles west of St. Domingo, and forced^to 
take shelter in the harbour of the province of Xaragutf 
where Roldan and his seditious followers were cantoned* 
Roldan carefully concealed from the commanders, his in*' 
surrection against the Adelantado, and employed all hia 
art to gain their contidence, persuaded them to set on 
shore, a considerable part of the new settlers, whom they 
brought over, that they might proceed by land, to St# 
Domingo. 

It required no great argument with those men« to es^ 
pouse his cause* They were the refuse of the jmls of 
Spain. These were feimiliarized to deeds of nolence, and 
eagerly retunied to a course of life to which they had been 
accustomed. The commanders ot the ships were con* 
vrnced, when it was too late, of their imprudence, and 
stood away for St. Domingo, and got safe into port a few 
days after their admiral. 

These shipsbrought but small relief to the colony, their 
provisions being much reduced, by the length of the 
voyage. Roldan, by the additional force of his new asso* 
ciates, became extremely formidable, and extravagant in 
his demands. Columbus filled with resentment at his in- 
gratitude, and highly incensed, at the insolence of his fol- 
towers, yet g^)peared in no haste to take the field. He 
trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames of civil 
war. He saw with regret, that the prejudices and passions 
which had excited the rebels to take arms, had infected 
those who still adhered to him, and were all cold to the 
Service. He therefore chose to negociate rather than fight. 
By a seasonable proclamation, offering free pardon to 
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sock as returned to ibeir duty^ he made impressions on 
some of the malecon tents* To those who were desirous 
of rtmming to Spain, he gave full liberty: by this he 
alhired)' ali those who were disgusted with the country, 
and disappointed in their views. He soothed Roldan'^ 
pride, by promising to restore him to his former office ; 
and by complying with the demands of others, he satisfied 
their avarice. Thus gradually, and without bloodshed, 
a&er several tedious negoctations, he dissolved a confede- 
racy that threatened ruin to the colony, and restored order 
and regular government* 

This mutinous disposition in the people, prevented 
Columbus from' prosecuting his discoveries on the con6- 
netit. As soon as his affairs would permit, he sent some 
of his ships to Spain, with ian account of the voyage he had 
made, together with a^ descripiton of the coifntries, which 
he had discovered ; a chart of the coast along which he 
sailed ; also specimens of the gold, pearls, at^d other cu- 
riosities foimd there* At the same time, he transmitted 
an account of the insurrection in Hispaniola* Roldan and 
his followers, did not neglect to convey to Spain, by the 
same ships, an apology for their conduct, and recriminated 
upon the adniiral, and his brothers* 

Unfortunately for the honour of Spain, and the happiness 
of Columbus Roldan gained the most credit at court, and 
produced unexpected events. The perpetual occupa- 
tion and disquiet, which the malecontents in the colony, 
gave him, prevented him from attending to the machina- 
tions of his enemies, in the court of Spain. Several of these 
had embraced the opportunity of returning to Eui-ope, in 
the ships Columbus had dispatched from St. Domingo. 

Inflamed with rage at the disappointment of all their 
hopes, their poverty and distress excited compassion, and 
gave their accusations the appearance of pi*obability, at?d 
made their complaints interesting. Tliey teazed Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with memorials, containing an account of 
their own grievances, and charges against Cohtmbus. 
Whenever the king and queen appeared in public, they 
were surrounded by a crowd of petitioners, demanding 
payment of arrears due to them, and vengeance on Colum- 
bus, as the author of their sufferings. I^he admiral's 
sons, were insulted wherever they met them, rc!jm)aching 
them as the offspring of a projector, whose fatal turiosity 
had discovered those pernicious regions, which drained 
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Spain of its wealth, and would prove the grave of ks 
people. 

These endeaTourt to ruin Columbus, were powcrfuOf 
seconded by that party of courtiers, who had always 
thwarted his schemes, and were stung with envy at his 
success and credit* 

Ferdinand listened with a willing and partial ear to every 
accusation ; tinae had now diminished the first senbat'tons 
of joy, which the discovery of the New World had occ*- 
sioaed, and fame alone was not sufficient to satisfy the 
cold and avaricious mind of Ferdinand. He considered 
Spun as a loser hy the emerprize of Columbus, and im- 
puted it to his incapacity for government, that a country 
«boun(&ig in gold, had not yt^ded a greater value to its 
conquerors. Even Isabella began to give way to the 
&uiij>er and boldness of his accusers, and concluded, that 
there must have been some occasion, oo hb part, that 
caused such heavy complaiou against him* This was no 
sooner known, tluoi a resdutioa fieUal to Columbus was 
taken* 

Francis de Bovadilla, a knight of Calatrava was ap> 
pointed to repair to Hispaniola, with full powers to inquire 
hito the conduct of Columbus; and, if he found the charge 
of mid-adminislration proved against him, to supercede 
him in the government* It was impossible for Colum- 
bus to escape condemnation) when this preposterotis com- 
miffiion made it the interest of the judge to find.hia 
guilty. 

Though Columbus had restored tranquillity in the 
ishmd, though he had brought both Spaniards, and In- 
^ans, to sutoiit quietly to his government, yet the in- 
terested Bovadilla, without attending to the merit of those 
services, shewed a determined purpose of treating him as 
^ criminal* He seized the admiral's house in St* Do- 
nungo, when he was absent, with all his effects; he ren- 
dered himself master of the ibrt, atni the king's stores, by 
violence; and required all persons to acknowledge him 
as supreme governor; he set at liberty all the prisoners 
ccmined by the admiral ; and summoned him to appear 
before his tribunal, to answer for his conduct, sending him , 
sit the same time a copy of the royal mandate, by which 
Columbus was enjoined to yield imi^icit obedience to liis 
commands. 

Columbus, though deeply affected with the ingratitude 
tod injustice of Ferdinami and Isabella, submitted with a 
TOL. I* F — 
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respectful silence to the will of his sovereigns, and repmr- 
cd directly to the court of that violent and partial jud^. 
Bovadilla, without aimitting him to his presence, ordered 
him instantly to he arrested, loaded with chains, and hur- 
ried on board a ship. Under this humiliating reverse of 
fortune, that firmness of mind which had hitherto support- 
ed hinx, did not forsake him. Conscious of bis own inte- 
grity, and solacing himself with the great things he had 
achieved, he endured this insult, not only with that com* 
posure, but dignity that surprized and over-awed his ene<- 
mies. 

Bovadilla to etscuse his own conduct, and to load 
Columbus with in&my, encouraged all persons, however 
infamous, to lodge informations, though false and incon- 
sistent against him ; out of these Bovadilla collected 
materials to support an accusation, which he transmitted 
to Spain, at the same time that he ordered Columbus and 
his two brothers to be carried thither in fetters. And 
added the cruel insult of confining the brothers in drSereat 
ships, excluding them from that friendly intercoHrBey 
which might have soothed them under such accumulated 
distress* 

But although the Spaniards in Hispaoiola approved of 
the arbitrary and cruel proceedings of Bovadilla, there was 
one man who still remembered how much his countrymen 
^ere indebted to Columbus ; and was touched with pity 
for the man who had performed such great actions. This 
was Alon2K> de Valejo, the captain of the vessel on board 
of which the admirsil was confined. As soon as he was 
clear of the island, he approached his prisoner with great 
respect, and offered to release him from the fetters with 
which he was sp unjustly loaded. " No," replied Colum- 
Ihis, with a f^oble uidignation, '^ I wear these irons incmi*- 
*< sequence of an order from my sovereigns ; they shall find 
<^ me as obedient to this, as to their other injuncticuis. By 
'< their command I am breught into this situation^ -and 
« their command alone, shall set me_at liberty*^' 

The voyage to Spain was fortunately very short. As 
soon as Ferdinand and Isabella were informed that Ccdum- 
bus was brought home a prisoner, in chains, they felt the 
necessity of disavowing all such inhuman |H«ceedin^ 
They saw, that all Europe would be filled with indignation 
at such ungenerous conduct towards a man, to whom they 
were so much indebted, and who had performed actions 
worthy of the«highest recompense. Ashamed of their own 
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conduct, and eager to make tome reparation for this in- 
jury, as well as to efface the stain upon their own char- 
acters, they instantly issued orders to set Columbus at 
.liberty; invited him to coun ; and 'remitted money to 
enable him to appear there ki a manner suitable to bis 
rank. 

When he came into the royal presence, the varioo* 
pas^oos which agitated his mind for a time supprrskcd 
the power of utterance* He al length recovered himnrK^ 
and justified his conduct by produc'mg the fullest proof of 
bis innocence* and integrity, and exposed the evil dc&i^a 
of his enemies* Who not contented with having ruined 
lus fortune, aimed a deadly blow at his honour and fame* 
He was treated by Ferdinand with decent civility i by Isa- 
bella with tenderness and respect. They concurred in ex- 
pressing their sorrow for the treatment he had so unjustly 
received, disavowed their knowledge of it, and promised 
bim protection and future favour. 

BovactiUa was instantly degraded, that all suspicion 
ittight be removed from themselves, as authors of such 
disgi^aceful and violent proceedings: yet they refused 
to restore to Columbus those privileges before grant- 
ed him, as viceroy; and which he so justly merited* 
Though witling to appear the avengers of Columbub's 
▼rongs^ a mean, illiberal jealousy sUll subsisted. To a 
Kuui who bad discovered and put them in possession of a 
country^ that waa the source of envy to all Europe, they 
were afraid to trust; they retained him at court, under 
tarious pretexu ; and appointed Nicholas de Ovando, a 
knight of the military order of Alcantara, governor of His^ 
paniola. This ungeneroua conduct, exasperated Colum- 
bus to such a degree, that he could no longer conceal the 
sentiments which it (xcited. Wherever he went, he ear- 
ned about with him the fetters with which he had been 
loaded. He had them hung up in his chamber, and he 
^ve orders that when he died, they should be buried with 
him. . 

Notwithstanding this imgenerous treatment of Colutti- 
bus, the spirit of discovei7 continued active and vigorous. 
Roderigo de Bastidas, and John de la Cosa, fitted out two 
sbip^in company; the latter having served imder Colum- 
bus in two of his voyages, was deemed the most skilful 
pilot in Spain. They steered directly for the continent, 
and arrived on the coast of Paria, and continuing from 
thence west, discovered the coast of the provmce, now 
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called Terra Firma, from Cape de Vela, to the gulf o£ 
Darien. 

Not long after Ojedil, with Amerigo Vespucci, set out 
on a second voyage^ and held the same course \?ith the 
former, and touched at the same places. 

The voyage of Bastidas was pros|)erous, atid lucrative : 
that of Ojeda^ tnfortunate* But both tended to increase 
the ardour of discovery 4 for, in proportion as the Spa- 
niards became acquainted with theextentof the American 
continent, their ideas of its opulence and fertility, in- 
creased. 

Before theie adventurers returned, a fleet was equipped 
at the public expense, for carrying aver Ovaudo, the new 
governor, to Hispaniola* His presence was very necea- 
sary, that a period might be put to the imprudent admi- 
nistration of Bovadilla, which threatened the destruction of 
the colony ; who, conscious of the injustice and violaxce 
of his proceedings against Columbus, made it his sole 
study to gain the favour of his countrymen,-by gratifying 
their passions, and accommodating himself to ^eir pre- 
judices* 

With this intent, he est^ished regulations in eveiy 
respect the reverse c^ those which Columbus had deemed 
essential to the wel&re of the settlement. Instead of that 
severe discipline, which was necessary to habkimte the 
dissolute, and corrupt members of society, and restram 
them within proper bounds, he suffered them to enjoy such 
uncontrolled liberty, as led to the most extravagant ex^ 
cesses. So far from protecting the Indians, he gave a legal 
sanction to the oppression of that unhappy people* He 
divided them into distinct classes, and disOnbuted them 
amongst his adherents ; reducing them to a state of com* 
plete servitude. • 

The rapacity and impatience of the Spaniards aftec 
goldy was such, that in their pursuit of it, they negated 
idl other means of acquiring wealtli* • The Indians were 
driven in crowds to the mountains, and compelled to work 
in the mines, by masters who imposed their tasks without 
mercy or discretion. Labour so disproportioned to their 
strength, and former habits of life, wasted that feeble race of 
men, with such rapid consumptbn, as must soon have ex- 
terminated the ancient inhabitants of the island. 

The necessity of providing a remedy for these evils^ 
hastened Ovando's departure. He commanded the moat 
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r^spcctal^ armmiait bUbcrlo fitted out for the new 
^orkL It consisted of thirty*two ships^ havtiig oo board 
two thousand fire hundred pcrsonS) with ao intfcntioD of 
settling the cotmtiy* 

Upon the arriTal of the new governor^ Boradilla re- 
signed his diarge, and was commanded to return instantly 
to Spain, to answer for his conduct* Roldao, and the other 
rin^aders of the muttneersy who had been so active in 
o{^x»ing Columbus, were ordered to leave the island at 
the same time. The natives were declared free subjects 
of Spain, hj public proclamation : of whom no service was 
to be required, without paying them the lull price of their 
kbour. Various regulatioos were made tending u> sup- 
press the licentiousness of the Spaniards» which had bcca 
so &tal to the colony. 

To limit the exorbitant gain which private persons were 
^ipposed to make by working the mines, an order was pub- 
lished, directing all the gold to be brought to a public 
smcllting house ; and <Mie half of it was declared to be the 
property of the crown. 

While these steps were taking for the security and 
tranquillity of the cdony ; Columbus was engaged in the 
fruitless and unpleasant employment of soliciting an un- 
^t^fiil court to fulfil its agreements : and demanded^ ac- 
cording to the original capitulation in the year 1492, to be 
reinstated in his office of viceroy over the countries which 
ke had discovered ; but he scdicited in vain* The great- 
ness of his discoveries, and the prospect of their increasing 
yalue, made the jealous Ferdinand consi<ferthe concessions 
u) the capitulation as extravagant and impolitic; he in- 
ured Isabella with the same sentiments ; and under vari- 
es pretexts, equallv frivolous and unjust, they eluded all 
the requisitions of Columbus to perform that, wiiich a 
solemn treaty bound them to accomplish. 

After attending the court of Spain near two years, as 
an humble suppliant, at length he Mras convinced that he 
laboured in vain. But even this ungenerous return did not 
discourage him from pursuing the great object which iirst 
called forth his inventive genius, and excited him to at- 
tempt discovery. To open a new passage to the East Indies 
was his original and favourite scheme. This continued to 
engross his thoughts ; he conceived an opinion that, be- 
yond the continent of America, there was a sea which 
extended to t)ie East Indies, and hoped to find some Strait 
r 2 
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or narrour seek of land, by wfaicb a comnu»acation tni(^ 
be opened ; and fpom the part of tiie ocean already knowfi^ 
by a very fortunate conjecture, he supposed Um SUrait or 
isthmus to be sitoated near the gulf of Daneo* 

Filled with this idea, though now far advanced in age, 
worn out with fatigue, and broken with infirmities, he offer- 
ed cheerfully to undertake a voyage which would ascer- 
tain this important point, and perfect the grand scheme 
which, from the beginning, he proposed to accom- 
plish. 

Ferdinand and Isabella willingly came iato the propos* 
al: they were glad of some honourable employment that 
vt^uld remove from couit, a man, w^th whose demanda 
they were determined not to comply, and wiiose aervicet 
it was indecent to neglect. Though .unwilling to regard 
Columbus, they were sensible of his merits, they vere 
convinced of his skill and conduct, and had reason lo con- 
fide in his success. 

To these considerations there was a still more power- 
ful influence. About this time (1502), the Portuguese 
fleet under Cabral, arrived from the Indies ; and by the 
richness f>f its cargo, gave the people of Europe a more 
perfect idea, than they had hitherto been able to form, of 
the opulence of the east. The Poituguese had been more 
successful in their discoveries than the Spaniards. They 
had opened a communication with countries where indus- 
try, arts, and elegance, flcmrished, and where commerce 
had been long established, and carried to a greater extent 
than in any region of the earth. 

Their voyages thither yielded immediate and vast profit^ 
in commodities that were extremely precious, and in great 
request. Lisbon became the seat of commerce ai^ of 
wealth; while Spain had <mly the expectation of remote 
benefit, and future gain, from the western worUL 

Columbus's offer to conduct them to the East by a 
route which he expected would be much shorter, and less 
dangerous, was very accet>table to the Spaniards. Even 
Ferdinand was rouzed by such a prospect, and warmly 
approved of the undertaking* 

Notwithstanding the importance of the object of thtt 
fourth voyage to the nation, Columbus could procure only 
four smail barks ; the largest of which did not exceed 
seventy tons buixlen : accustomed to brave danger, he did. 
X)Qt hesitate to accept the command of thia pitiful squad** 
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KKu Hifr brother BarChokmiew, tnd hit second sun Fcrfi* 
jgmit th« historian of hiB «ctk>iis, accompaiiied him. 

He saited ffom Cadix on the aiDtb of Mhfy 1502, and 
U^mkti aa usual at the Canary ialanda^ from thence k 
was his intentioD to have directed his course Cor the coo- 
tin^t ; bfft his largest vessel was so heavy a sailer, and 
unfit for the expedition, that he was obliged to bear away 
for Hispanic, that he might, if possible, exchange 
h«;r for some ship of the Beet that had carried oter 
Ovando* 

When be arrived off St. Domingo, he firand eighteen 
of these ships resdy loaded, and on the eve of their de« 
partare for Spain* Columbus immediately acquainted the 
governor with the destination of his voyage, and the ac* 
cident which had obliged him to alter his route. He re* 
quested to f^ter the harbour, not only that he might have 
permission to negociate the exchange of his ship, but that 
he might take shelter, during a violent hurricane which ha 
discerned was approaching : on that account he also ad- 
vised the governor to put off the departure of the fleeS 
boui^d for Spain. But Ovando refused his request and 
despised his counsel. Under circumstances 4n which hu- 
Wianity would have afibrded refuf^e to a stranger, Colunv* 
bus was denied admittance into a country of which he had 
discovered the existence, and had acquired possession* 
He was regarded as a visionary prophet, arrogating to 
binftself the power to predict beyond the reach of human 
foresight. 

The fleet set sail June 39th, 1502, for Spain : and the 
enauing night the hurricane came on, with dreadful im« 
petuosity and violence. Columbus alone, aware of the 
danger, took precautions aeainst it ; and saved his little 
squadron. The fleet bound to Spain met with the &te 
which the rasluiess and obstinacy of its commanders me- 
rited. Of eighteen ships, two or three only escaped. In 
this general wreck perished Bovadilla, and Roldan, and 
the greater part of those who had been the roost active 
.in persecuting Columbus, and oppressing the Indians; 
together with all the wealth which they had acquired by 
injustice and cruelty. It exceeded in value two hundred 
thousand Pesos ; an immense sum at that period, and 
would have been sufficient to screen them from purish- 
usent, and seeure them a gracious reception at the Spanish 
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One of the ships that escaped had on boaM kU ^cf 
effects of Columbus, which had been recovered from the 
wreck of his fortune. Historians, universally^ attribute this 
event to an immediate interposition of dirine Providence,! 
in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured man, as j^ell 
as to punish the oppressors of an innocent people* The 
ignorant and /superstitious formed an opinion, which the 
vulgar are apt to entertain with respect to persons acting 
in a sphere far above their comprehensions; they believ- 
ed Columbus to possess supernatural powers, and that he 
had conjured up this dreadful storm by magical art, and 
incantations, in order to be revenged on his enemies* 

The inhospitable reception which Columbus met widi 
at Hispaniola hastened his departure for the continent* 
He set sail July 1 4th, 1502, and after a tedious and dan- 
gerous voyage, he discovered Guanara, an island not far 
from Honduras* There he had an interview with some of 
the inhabitants, who arrived in a large canoe. They appear- 
ed more civilized, and had acquired more knowledge in 
the arts than any he had hitherto conversed with. 

In return to the eager enquiries of the Spaniards coiv- 
ceming the places where they got the gold, of which their 
ornaments were made ; they directed ihem to countries 
situated to the west, which they described as abounding in 
that precious metal, in such profusion as to be made use 
of in common domestic materials. 

Instead of steering in search of a country so inviting, 
which would have conducted them along the coast of 
Yucatan, to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 
so intent upon his favourite scheme of discovering that 
inlet to the Indian ocean, that he bore away to the east 
towards the gulf of Darien* 

In this navigation he discovered all the coast of the 
continent, from cape Gracios a Dios, to a harbour which 
for its beauty and security, he named Puerto Bello. He 
searched in vain for the imaginary strait or inlet, through 
which he expected to make his way into an unknown sea ;' 
and though he went on shore several times, and advanced 
into the country, he did not penetrate so far as to cross 
the nari*o\v isthmus which separates the gulf of Mexico 
from the great southern ocean. 

Ha >Tas, however, so delighted with the country, and 
conceived such an idea of its wealth, from the specimens 
of gold produced by the natives, that he resolved to leave' 
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a small coiony upon the river Belcm, in the province rf 
V^eragua, under the conamand of his brother, and to return 
himself to Spain, in order to procure what mt us requisite 
to render it a pennanent establishment. But the ungo- 
vernable spiiit of the people under his command, deprived 
Columbus of the glory of planting the first colony on the 
continent of America* 

Their insolence and rapaciousncss provoked the nativet 
to take arms; and as they were a more hardy and warlike 
race of men than the inhabitants of the islands, they cut 
off a part of the Spaniards, and obliged the rcbt to abandoQ 
a station they were no longer able to maintain. 
. This was not the only misfortune that btfcl Columbus: 
it was folbwed by a succession of disasters. Furious har- 
ricMies, with violent storms of thunder ai»d lightning, 
threatened his leaky vessels with destruction ; while hia 
iisconsolate crew, exhatistcd with fatigue, and destitute of 
provisions, were unwilling, or unable, to execute his com- 
mands. One of bis ships was lost ; he was obliged to 
abandon another totally unfit for service 5 and with the 
two which remained, he quitted that port of the coptU 
»ent which in his anguish he named the coast of vexaUon, 
and bore away for Uispaniola* 

New distresses awaited him in this voyage : he was 
driven back by a violent tempest from the coast of Cuba; 
his ships feU foul of each other, and were so much shat- 
tered by the shock, that with the utmost difficulty Oiey 
^cached Jamaica} where he was obliged to run them 
abound to prevent them from sinking. The measure ot 
his calanuties seemed now to be fulh He was cast on 
shore upon an island at a considerable distance from the 
only settlement of the Spaniards, in America. His ships 
were disabled beyond the possibility of repair. To convey 
w acc^junt of his situation to Hispaniola seemed imprac- 
ticable ; and without this it was in vain to expect relicU 
His genius^ ever fertile in resources, and most vigorous m 
those perilous extremities, when weak minds abandon 
themselves to despair, discovered the only expedient which 
afforded any prospect of deliverance. He had i-ecourse 
to the hoBiMtality of the natives, who consulermg the 
Spaniards as superior beings, were eager on all occasions 
to adnunister to their wants ; from them he obtained two 
of their canoes; in these, which were only fit for creeping 
along the coast, or crossing from one bay tQ.aftOthcr, 
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Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fieschi, a Genoese, two gentle- 
men particularly attached to Columbus, gallantly offered 
to set out for Hispaniola ; a voyage of abeve thirty leagues* 
This they accomplished in ten days, after encountering in- 
credible dangers, and such fatigue, that seveitil of the In- 
dians who accompanied them, sunk under it and dj^d. 

The attention paid them by the governor of Hispaniola, 

was neither such as tlieir courage merited, or tiie distress 

. of Columbus and his associates required. Ovando, from. 

a mean jealousy of Columbus, was afraid of permitting liim 

to set his foot in the island, under his government. 

This ungenerous passion absorbed every tender senti- 
ment for the misfortunes of that great man ; and his own 
fellow citizens were involved in the same calamity. Mendez, 
and Fieschi, spent eight months in fmitless petitions, a»d 
seeking relief for their commander and associates. 

During this period, the mind of Columbus was agitated 
by various passions. At first, the speedy deliverance ex- 
pected from the success of Mendez and Ficschi's voyage, 
cheered the spirits of the most desponding; aRer some 
time, they began to suspect that they had miscarried in the 
attempt. At length they all concluded, that Mendez and 
Fieschi had perished. 

Hope, the last resource of the wretched, now (braook 
them, and made their situation appear more dismcd. The^ 
only alternative that appeared, was to end their miserable 
days among naked savages, far from their native coimtrff 
and friends. The seamen transported with rage, rose v^ 
open mutiny, threatened the life of Columbus, whom they 
reproached as the author of their calamities ; seized ten 
canoes, which he had purchased of the Indians, and despid^ 
ing his remonstrances and entreaties, made off with them 
to a distant part of the island. At the same time, the natives 
murmured at the long residence of the Spaniards in th^r 
country. 

Like their neighbours, in Hispanic^, they considered 
the supporting so many strangers to be an intolerable bur- 
den. They brought in provisions with reluctance, and with 
a sparing hand, and threatened to withdraw these supplies 
altogether. Such a resolution would have been fatal to4he 
Spaniards. Their safety depended upon the good-will of 
the natives ; and, unless they could revive the admiratioci 
and reverence with which these simple people at first be- 
held them^ destruction appeared unavoidable. 
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Though the disorderly proceedings of the mutincer«i 
had, in u great measure, effaced those faYourable imprcs- 
sione, the ingenuity of Columbus suggested an artifice that 
completely answered their purpose ; and not only restoredi 
but encreased the high oj^on which the Indiana bad 
formerly conceiYed of them. 

By his skill in astronomy he knew there would be a 
total eclipse of the moon. He assembled all the principal 
persons of the district around him on the day before it 
happened ; and after reproaching them for their fickleness 
in withdrawing their affection and assistance from meui 
whom they lately had revered; he told them the Spaniards 
were servants of the great Spirit, who dwells in heaveoi 
who made and governed the world ; that he was offend* 
ed at their refusing to support men who were the objects 
of his peculiar &vour; was preparing to punish this crime 
with exemplary severity : and that very night the mooQ 
should withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, as 
a sign of divine wrath, and an emblem of the vengeance 
ready to fall on them. 

To this marvellous prediction some of them listened 
with careless indifference, others with credulous astonish- 
ment. But when the moon began gradually to be darken- 
ed, and at length appeared of a red colour, all were struck 
with terror. They ran with consternation to their houses^ 
and returning instantly to Columbus loaded with provisions, 
threw them at his feet, conjuring him to intercede with 
the great Spirit to avert the destruction with which they 
were threatened. Columbus, seeming to be moved by their 
entreaties, promised to comply with. their desire. 

The eclipse went off, the moon recovered its splendour^ 
and from that day the Spaniards were not only profusely 
furnished with provisions, but the Indians avoided every 
thing that could give them offence ; and paid a supersti- 
tious attention to them as long as they staid upon the 
island. 

During these transactions, the mutineers enraged at 
their disappointments, marched to that part of the island 
where Columbus remained, threatening him with new 
danger and insuhs# While ihey^were advancing, an event 
more cruel and afflicting than any %hich he dreaded from 
them, happened. The governor of Hispaniola, still under 
the ii^uence of dark suspicions, sent a small bark to Jamai- 
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ca, not to relieve Columbus, or deliver bis distressed coun- 
trymen, but to spy out tbeir condition. 

Fearing the sympathy of those whom he sent would 
operate too powerfully in favour of their counttymen, 
he sent Escobar an inveterate enemy of Columbus, who 
adhered to his instructions, with malignant accuracy : cast 
anchor at some distance from the island, approached the 
shore in a small boat, took a view of the wretcihed state 
of the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty compliment to 
the admiral, received his answer, itttid departed. 

When the Spaniards first descried the vef^l standing 
towards the island, every heart eiculted, expecting the hour 
of their deliverance had arrived ; but when the vessel dis^ 
appeared^ they sunk into the deepest dejection, and all 
their hopes were lost. Columbus alone, though he felt 
tiiis wanton insult, retained siich composure, as to be able 
to cheer his followers. He assured them that Mendez and 
Fieschi, had reached Hispaniola in safety ; and that they 
would speedily procure ships to carry them off; and as 
Escobar's vessel could not cany them af^ he had refused 
to go with her, because hev^as determined not to abandon 
his fkithful companicms in distress ; soothed with the ex- 
pectation of speedy deliverance, and delighted with his 
apparent generosity, in cUitending more to their preserva- 
tion than his oirn, their spirits revived, and he regained 
their confidence* 

The mutineers were now at hand. All his endeavours 
to reclaiim those desperadoes, had no cffiect, but to encrease 
their phrenzy. Their demands became more extravagant, 
and their intentions nK)re violent and bloody* It became 
necessary to oppose them with open force. 

Columbus who had been long'afflicted with thegout, cooM 
not take the field. His brother the Adclantador marched 
cbgainst them. They quickly met. The mutineers re- 
}ec^,j^ith scorn, all ofiers of accommodation, and rushed 
on boldly to the attack. They were repulsed at the first 
onset, and several of their most daring leaders were slain. 
The Adelantado, whose strength waseq^afto his courage^ ^ 
closed with their captain, wounded, disarmed him, and 
made him a prisoner. This disconcerted the rest, v^ho 
fled with a dastardly fear, equal to their former insolence* 
Soon after they/ submitted in a body to Columbus, sad 
bound themselves m the most solenm oaths^ to submit to 
his commands. 
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Hardly was tranquillity established, when the shipj aj>» 
peared, whose arrivul Columbus had pix>niiHed. With 
transports of joy the Spaniards quitted an islatuJ, in wliich 
the mean jealoujiy of Ovando, bad wiflercd them to 
languish above a year, exposed to misery in variout forms* 

When they arrived at St. Domingo, the fourteenth of 
August, 1504, the governor, with that mean artifice usually 
attending vulgar minds, that labours to atone for ins<jlencc» 
with servility now fawned on the man he had atteraptetl 
to ruin. He received Columbus with the most studied 
respect, lodged him in his own house, and distinguished 
him with every mark of honour. But, amidst those over- 
acted demonstrations of regard, be could not conceal the 
malignity latent in his heart. He set at liberty the captaia 
of the mutineers, whom Columbus bad brought over in 
chains, to be tried for his crimes, and threatened those who 
had aclliered to the admiral, with proceeding to judicial 
inquiry into their conduct. 

Columbus submitted in silence to what he could not re- 
dress; but was impatient to quit a country under the juris- 
diction of a man who had treated him with such inhuma- 
nity and injustice. His preparations were soon finished, 
and he set sail for Spain with two ships. Disasters still 
continued to accompany him ; one of his vessels was so 
disabled, as to be forced back to St. Domingo ; the other 
shattered by violent storms, sailed seven hundred leagues 
With jury masts, and reached w]th difficulty, the port of 
St. Lucar. 

There he received an account of an event, the most dis- 
couraging that could have happened. This was the death 
of his patroness, queen Isabella, in whose justice, huma- 
nity, arul favour he confided, as his last resource. Not one 
was now left to redress his wrongs, or to reward him for 
his services and sufferings, but Ferdinand, who had so 
long opposed, and so often had injured him. To solicit a 
prince, prejudiced against him, was irksome and liopeless. 
In. this, however, was Columbus doomed to employ the 
close of bis days. 

As soon as his health would permit, he repaired to 
court, where he was received with civility barely decent: 
he presented petition after petition, deniandimg the punish- 
ment of his oppressors, and the rights and privileges be- 
stowed upon him, by the capitulation of one thousand 
four hundred and ninety-two. Ferdinand continued to 
VOL. I. CJ 
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amuse him with fair words, and unmeaning promises* 
Instead of granting his claims, he proposed expedients in 
order to elude them. 

The declining health of Columbus, flattered Ferdinand 
with the hopes of being soon delivered from an importu- 
nate suitor, nor was he deceived in his expectations. Dis- 
gusted with the ingratitude of a monarch, whom he had 
served with such fidelity and success, worn out with fe- 
tigues and hardships, and broken with infirmities, which 
these brought upon him, Columbus ended his life at Val- 
, ladolid, on the twentieth of May, one thousand five hun- 
dred and six, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He- died 
with that composure of mind, suitable to the magnanimity 
which distinguished his character, and with sentiments of 
piety becoming that supreme respect for religion, which 
he manifested in every occurrence of his lifct 
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While Columbus was employed in his last Toyaj^c* 
the colony of Hispaniola was gp^ually acquinnf; the form 
of a regular government: the humane solicitude of Ina* 
bella to protect the Indians from oppression, and the pix>* 
clamation, by which the Spaniards were prohibited from 
compelling them to work, retarded, for some time, the 
progress of improvement. The natives, who considered 
exemption from labour as supreme happiness, rejected 
with scorn, every allurement by which they were invited 
" to work* The Spaniards, accustomed to the service of the 
Indians, quitted the island ; many of those who came over 
%ith Ovando were seized with distempers peculiar to the 
climate; and fn a short time near a thousand of them died* 
At the same time, the demand of one half of the product 
of the mines claimed by the crown, was found to be an ex- 
action so exorbitant, that there was none to be found that 
would engage to work them upon such terms. Ovando to 
save the colony from ruin, relaxed the rigour of the royal 
edicts, and again distributed the Indians among the Spani- 
ards, compelling them to work, for a stated time, in dig- 
ging the mines, or in cultivating the ground ; to cover this 
breach of his instinictions, he enjoined their masters to pay 
them a certain sum, as the price of their work. He redu- 
ced the royal share of the gold found in the mines to bne 
fifth, and was so foitunate as to persuade the court to ap- 
prove of these regulations. 

The Indiaiw, after enjoying a short respite from servi- 
tude, now felt the yoke of bondage to be so galling, that 
they made several attempts to regain their freedom. This 
the Spaniards considered as rebellion, and took arms in or- 
der to reduce them to obedience : considering them not as 
men fighting in defence of their liberty, but as slaves, who 
had revolted against their masters. Their caziques, when 
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taken, were condemned, like the leaders of a banditti, to the 
most cruel and ignominious punishments ; and all their 
subjects without regard to rank, were reduced to the same 
abject slavery. Such was the fate Qf the cazique of Hi- 
j^uey, a province in the eastern extremity of the island. 

This war was occasioned by the perfidy of the Spani- 
ards, in violating a treaty, began and cone hided by them 
with the natives ; and was terminated by hanging up the 
cazique, who defended his people with a bravery that d«- 
served a better fate. 

But his treatment of Anacoana, a female cazique, was 
slill more treachemns and cruel. The province anciently 
called Xaragua, which extends from the feitile plain whero 
L<eogane is now situated, to the western extremity of the 
island, was subject to her authority. She, from that par* 
tiai fondness with which the women ^f Amenca were at^ 
lached to the Europeans, had' always courted the friendship 
of tlie Spaniaixls, and done them good offices. But 8om« 
of the adlierents of Roldan, having settled in her country^ 
were so exasperated at her endeavouring to restrain tbeip 
excesses, that they accused her of a design of throwing off 
ihe yoke, and destroying the Spaniards. 

Ovando, though he knew that little credit was clue to 
such profligate characters, marched without farther enqui* 
ry towards Xaragua, with tbree hundred foot, and seventy 
horsemen. To prevent the Indians from taking alarm at 
this hostile appearance, he gave out that ijt was his sole in« 
tention to >isit Anacoana> to whom his countrymen had 
been so much indebted, and to regulate with her the mode 
of levying the tribute payable to the king of Spain. 

Anacgana, in order to receive this illustrious guest with 
due honour, assembled the principal men in her domini- 
ons, toJ.he number of three hundred, and advancing at their 
head, accompanied by a vast crowd of the lower rank, she 
welcomed Ovando with songs and dances, and conducted 
him to the place of her residence* There he was enter-^ 
tained for several days, with all the kindness of simple 
hospitality, and amused with games and spectacles usual 
among the natives, upon occasions, of mirth and festivity^ 

Amidst the security which this inspired, Ovando wa& 
jneditating the destruction of his unsuspicious and gene- 
^us entertainer, and her subjects ; and the manner in 
which he executed his scheme, discovered such meanne«| 
find barbarity, as must shock every lover of humi^ity^t 
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' Under coloor of sketring the Indians an European tour- 
nament, he advanced with hit troops in battle array. Th* 
infintry took possession of all the avenues vhich led to tho 
yiihgCf while the horsemen encompassed the house in 
which Anacoana and her chiefs were assembled* These 
movements were beheld with admiration, without any mix- 
ture of fear : until, upon a signal, the Spanianls drew their 
swords, and rushed upon the Indians, who were defence- 
less, and astonished at an act of treachery, which exceed- 
ed their conception* Anacoana was instantly secured ; M 
her attendants who were in the house, were seized and 
bound. Fire was set to the house ; and without examina- 
tion, all those unhappy persons, the most illustrious in their 
own countiy, were consumed in the flames. Anacoana was 
reserved for a more ignominious fate. She was carried in 
chains to St. Domingo ; and, after the formality of a trial 
before Spanish judges, she was coiulemned upon the evi- 
dence of. those very men who had betrayed her, to be pub- 
licly hanged. 

The Indians overawed and humbled by the destruction 
of their chief and principal men, submitted to the Spanish 
yoke. Ovando distributed them among his friends on the 
isi»)d. The exactions of their oppressors no longer knew 
any bounds. But barbarous as their policy was, and fatal 
to the natives, it produced considerable consequences, by 
calling forth the exertion of a whole nation > pointing it 
in ofte direction. 

The working of the mines was carried on with amazing 
success. During several years the gold brought into the 
royal smelting houses in Hispaniola, amounted annuall7 
to six\y thousand pesos, above one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling ; an immense sum at that time. 

Although Ovando had treated the Indians, with cruelty 
and treachery, he governed the Spaniards with wisdom 
tod justice^: he established equal laws, and execu.Vd them 
impartially ; he endeavoured to turn the attention of the 
Spaniards to industry, more useful than searching the 
mines for gold. Some slips of the sugar cahe la In if 
been brought from the Canaries by way of expeiimci.t, 
were found to thrive with such encrease in the rich and 
warm soil of Hispaniola, that the cultivation of them be- 
came an object of commerce : and, in a few years, the 
manufacturing this commodity became the great object of 
the inhabitants, and most certain source of their wealth* 
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But notwithstanding this prosperous appeattece of (She 
colony, a calamity impended, which tl^reatened its dmo^ 
lution. The natives, on whose labour the Spaniards de- 
pended, wasted so fast, that the extinction of their wbah 
race appeared to be inevitable. When Columbus disco- 
vered Hispaniola the number of the inhalutants was com- 
puted to be at least a million. They were now reduced 
to sixty thousand in the space of fifteen years* This 
amazing consumption of the humaji species, was the cfkxt 
of several concurring causes. The inactive indolence in 
which they were used to pass their days, as it was the 
effect of their debility, contributed to encrease it ; their 
food afforded but little nourishment, and taken in such 
small quantities, as was not sufficient to invigorate a lan- 
guid frame, and i-ender it equal to the efforts industry re- 
quired. 

The Spaniards without attending to those peculiarities 
in the constitution of the Indians, imposed such tasks upon 
them, that many ,sunk under the fatigue, and ended their 
wretched days. Othfers iri despair cut short their own 
existence mih a violent hand. Diseases of various kinds 
compleatcd the desolation of the inland. The Spaniards 
thus deprived of their slaves found it impossible to extend 
their improvements, or even carry on the works which 
they had ah'eady begun. 

: Ovando in order to provide an immediate remedy for 
an evil so alarming, proposed to transport inhabitants of 
fhe Ltrcayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence they 
might be civilized with more facility, and instructed to 
greater advantage in the christian faith, if they were united 
huAhe Spanish colony, and under the immediate insjxction 
of the missionaries settled there. 

' 'T'erdinand deceived by this artifice, or willing to connive 
at an act of violence which policy represented as neces* 
sary, assented to the proposal. Several vessels were fitted 
out for the Lucayos, the commanders of which informed 
the natives, with whose language they were now acquaint- 
edy tliat tliey came from a delightful country, in which 
jbheir departed ancestors resided, by whom they ¥rere sent 
io invite them to partake of that bliss which they enjoyed* 
Tlie simple people listened with wonder and credulity; 
and delighted with the idea of visiting their relations aiHl 
friends in that ha^^y region, followed the Spaniards with 
eagerness. 
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Bf thk atdficc, above fortf tboomid were decoyed mMo 

Hispemela to mingle their groeot end tears with its %m* 
tive infaihitants. The ardoar with which the Spentanto 
pursued their operationt in the minet^ and the aocceae 
attemyng their pursuit seemed to hare engroased their 
whole aUeation : no enterprize of any moment had tieen 
undertaken aince the last voyage of Columbus* But the 
rafHd decrease of the Indians rendered it impossible to 
acquire wealth with that facility as formerly ; they began 
to form new schemes of aggrandizementi and the spirit of 
discovering new countries revived* 

Joan Ponce de Leon, who commanded under Ovaado 
in the eastern district of Hispaniola« passed over to tho 
island of St. John de Puerto Rico* which Columbus had 
discovered in his second voyage, and penetrated into the 
mterior part of the country. As he found the soil fertile, 
and expected from the information of the inhabitants, to 
discover gold mines in the moontains, Ovando permitted 
him to make a settlement* This was easily effected by 
that oRker, who was eminent for his conduct and courage« 

In a few years Puerto Rico was subject to the Spuiish 
government ; the natives were reduced to servitude* and 
treated with the same inconsiderate rigour as those of Wsu 
paniola; and were soon exterminated. 

About this time, Juan Diaz de Solis, in conjunction 
with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of Columbus's original 
companions, made a voyage to the continent. They held 
the same course which Columbus had taken, as far as to 
the island of Guanicos ; but, standing from thence to the 
west, discovered a new and extensive province, afterwards 
known by the name of Yucatan, and proceeded along the 
coast of that country. 

This led to discoveries of greater importance. Sebastian 
de Ocampo, by the command of Ovando, sailed round 
Cuba, and first discovered that this country, which Colum« 
bus once supposed to be a part of the continent, was a 
large island. This was one of the last occurrences of 
Ovando's administration. 

. Ever since the death of Columbus, his son Don Diegoi 
had been employed in soliciting Ferdinand to grant him 
the offices of viceroy and admiral, in the New World, to* 
gether with all the other immunities and profits, which des* 
tended to him.by inheritance, m consequence of theorigi* 
nal 6apituiation with his father. But, if these dignities and 
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rerenue^ appeared so considerable to Feitlinand) that at 
the expense of being deemed unjust as well as ungrateful, he 
had wrested them'from Columbus, it is not surprizing that 
he should withhold them from the son. 

Don Diego, after wasting two years in fruitless solicita- 
tion, brought his suit against Ferdinand, before the council 
that managed Indian affairs, and that court with that in- 
tegrity, which reflects honour upon its proceedings, de- 
cided against the king, and confirmed Don Diego's claim 
of the viceroy alty, and all the other privileges, stipulated . 
in the capitulation. 

< The sentence of the council of the Indies, gave him a 
title to a rank so elevated, and a fortune so opulent, that 
he found no difficulty in concluding a marriage with Eionna 
Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, great eom- 
mendator of Leon, and brother of the duke of Alva, a 
grandee of the first rank, and nearly related to the king. 
The duke and his family so warmly espoused the cause-of 
their new ally, that Ferdinand could not resist their solici- 
tations. He recalle<l Ovando, and appointed Don Diego 
his successor, in 1 509 : in conferring this favour, he could 
not conceal his jealousy ; for he allowed him only to as- 
sume the title of governor, and not that of viceroy, whicb 
had been adjudged to him. 

He soon repaired to Hispaniola, attended by his. uncles, 
his wife, (whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honoured 
with the title of vice-queen) and a numerous retinue of per- 
sonsof both sexes, descendedof good families. He live4 with 
a splendour and magnificence, hitherto unknown in the New 
World ; and the family of Columbus seemed now to enjoy 
thie honours and rewards due to his . superior genius ; and 
of which he had been cruelly defrauded. 

The colony acquired new lustre by the accession of so 
tnany inhabitants of a different rank and character, from 
those who had hitherto emigrated to America ; and many^ 
of the most illustrious families in the Spanish settlements, 
are descended from the persons who attended Don Diego 
at that time. Though it was above ten years since Colum- 
bus had discovered the main land of America, the Spa- 
niards had hitherto made no settlement in any part of it s 
but Alonzo de Ojeda, who had formerly madetwo voyages 
as a discoverer, by which he acquired considerable repu- 
tatioD^ but no wealthy his character for intrepidity and 
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conduct, easily procured him ftttocmtc9« who tdnaiccd tkt 
noney requisite to defray the chargct^ of the expeditioii» 
About the same time, Diego de NicuetM, who \mid ao* 
quired a )ar^ fortune iu lli&pantola, revived the spirit of 
bis coumrymeiu Ferdinand encoura^d both ; and, thoofi^ 
he refused to advance the smailesl mm, was very liberal 
of tkles and patents. He erected two go'vemmenu on the 
continent ; one extending from the Cape de Vela, to tha 
gulf of Darieu ; uk) the other from that to Cape Gracioa 
aDios. The former was given to Ujeda, the latter to 
Kicuessa. 

Ojeda fitted out a ship and two hrigantinest with three 
hundred men ; Nicuessa, six vesselsv with seven hundred 
and eighty men. They sailed about the same time from 
St. Domingo,* Cor their respective governments. There ia 
not in the history of mankind, any thing more singular or 
extravagant, than the form and ceremony they made uaa 
of in taking possession of the country. They endeavaured 
to convince the natives of the articles of the Christian 
faith, and in particulari of the jurisdiction of the pope over 
aU the kingdoms of the earth ; and« that he had granted 
their country to the king of Spiain : they required them tw 
submit to hla authority, and embrace the Catholic religioiw 
H they refused to comply, Ojeda and Nicuessa, were ao* 
thoHsed to attack with sword and fire; to reduce thenn 
their wives, and children, to a state of servitude, and com- 
pel them by force to submit to the authority of the king, 
and jurisdiction oi the church. 

The Indians of the continent, spumed with indignation 
at propositions so extravagant: they could not concdvw 
bow a foreign priest, of whom they had no knowledget 
could have a right to dispose of their country ; or how » 
prince, altQgether a stranger to them, should claim the 
right of commanding them as his subjects. They tinned 
to ridicule such exti-avagant proposals, and fiercely opposed 
the new invaders of their territories. Ojeda and Nicueasat 
endeavoured to e£^ct by force, what they could not acccmi* 
pliah by persuastcm. 

They found the natives of the continent different from 
their countrymen in the islands; they were fierce and 
brave* Their arrows were dipped in poison so deadly, that 
every wound was followed with certain death. In one en« 
ooun^er, they cut off seventy of Ojeda*s followers, and the 
^MO^uds wtre^ for the first time, taught to dread the in^ 
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hiO^itants of the New World. Nothing could soften tHeir 
ferocity. Though the Spaniards practised every art to 
soothe thenit and gain their confidence, they refused to 
hold any intercourse, or exchange any friendly office; 
they considered them as enemies come to deprive them 
of their liberty, and independence* 

Though the Spaniai*ds received two considerable rein- 
forcements, the greater part of those engaged in this un- 
happy enterprize, perished in less than a year. A few 
who survived, settled a feeble colony, at Santa Maria el 
Antigua, on the gulf of Darien, under the command of 
^Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, who, in the most desperate ex- 
tremities, displayed such courage and conduct, as gained 
him the confidence of his countrymen, and marked him 
out for a leader, in more splendid and successful under- 
takings. Nor was he the only adventurer, who will appear 
with lustre in more important scenes. 
. Francis Pizarro, who was one of Ojeda's companions^ 
afterwards performed many extraordinary actions. Ferdi- 
, nand Cortes, whose name became still more famous, had 
engaged early in this enterprize, which roused all the 
active youth of Hispaniola to arms ; but the good fortune 
which attended him in his subsequent adventures, inter- 
posed to save him from the disasters, to which his com- 
panions were exposed. He was taken ill at St. Domingo, 
before the departure of the fleet, and there detained. 

The unfortunate issue of this expedition in 1511, did 
not deter the Spaniards, from engaging in new scheirtes of 
a similar nature. Don Diego Columbus proposed to con- 
quer the island of Cuba, and to establish a colony there. 
Many pfcrsons of distinction in Hispaniola, entered with 
alacrity into the measure. 

The command of the troops sent on thi^ expedition, 
was given to Diego Velasquez, one of his father's compa- 
nions in his second voyage, whose ample fortune, tpng re- 
sidence in Hispaniola, and reputation for probity andvptn- 
dence, qualified him for conducting an expedition of fta- 
portance. Three hundred men were deemed suffic^t 
S6r the conquest of an island, seven hundred milesNn 
length, and filled with inhabitants. But as they were 
the same un warlike people as those of Hispaniola, the un. 
dertaking was not very hazardous. ^ 

The only obstruction the Spaniards met with, was from 
Hatuey, a cazique who had fied from Hispaniola> and taken 
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po8s«S8ioii of the eastern extremity of Cuba. He stood 
upon the defensive when they 6rst landed, and endeavouN 
ed to drive them hack to their ships. His feeble troops, 
-were soon broken and dispersed ; and he himself made 
prisoner. He was soon condemned to the flames. While 
he was fa^ened to the stake* a Franciscan friar labouring 
to convert him, promised him the immediate joys of heaven 
if he would embrace the christian faith ; ^ are there any 
^ Spaniards," said he after some pause ^ in that region of 
<< bliss which you describe l" Yes, replied the monk, but 
only such as are worthy and good. ^ The best of them,** 
replied the indignant cazique ^bave neither worth nor 
^' goodness: I will not go to a place where I shall see one 
*< of that accursed race." With this dreadful example, 
the natives were so intimidated, that they submitted to 
their invaders, and Velasquez, without the loss of one 
man, annexed this large and fertile island to the Spanbb 
monarchy. 

Juan Ponce de Leon about the year 1512, discovered 
Florida ; he attempted to land in different places, but was 
repulsed with such vigour by the natives, as convinced 
him that an encrease of force was necessarv, to make a 
settlement with safety. But the primary object which in- 
duced bim^to undertake this voyage, was a tradition that 
prevailed among the natives of Puerto Rico, that in the 
island of Bimini, there was a fountain of such wonderful 
virtue, as to renew youth, and recall the strength and 
vigour of every person who bathed in it. That a tale so 
incredible should gain belief, among simple uninstructed 
Indians is not surprizing ; but that it should make an im« 
presdon on enligfhtened people, appears in the present 
age, altogether incredible. The fact however is certain^ 
and Robertson in his history of America, says, the most 
authentic Spanish historians mention this extravagant 
attempt of the^r credulous countrymen. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida a discovery of much 
greater consequence was made in another part of America. 
Balboa having been raised to the government of Santa: 
Maria in Darien, made frequent inroads into the adjacent 
country. In one of these excursions, the Spaniards con** 
tended with such eagerness about the division of some 
gold, thatlhey were upon the point of proceeding to vio- 
lence. A young cazique, astonished at the high value 
they set upon a thing of which he did not discern the use. 
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fumbled the gold out of the baJance with indignation t^ 
and turning to the Spaniards^ ^ Why do you quarrel 
(said he) about such a trifle ? if you are so fond ojf gold 
ms to abandon your own country^ and to disturb the tran- 
quillity of other nations for its sake, I will conduct you to 
a region where this metal is in such abundance, that the^ 
most common utensils are made of it." Transported witk 
what they heai^d) Balboa and the rest enquired eagerljr 
where this country lay^ and how they might arrive i^t it* 
)ie iBibrmed them, that at the distance of six suns, (that 
is of six days' journey) they should discover another 
oceiant near to which this wealthy kingdom was situated ; 
but he told them if they int^ided to attack that power^l' 
State, they must have forces far superior in number to those 
with which they now appeared. 

Balboa had now before him objects equal to his bound- 
^ss ambition, and the ardour of his genius : but previous 
arrangements and preparations were i*equisite to ensure 
success* It was his primary object to secure the Mend- 
ship of the neighbouring caziques ; he sent some of hi» 
ofBcers to Hispaniola with a large quantity of gold* By a- 
proper distribution of this, they secured the favour of the 
governor, and allured volunteers into the service. A con* 
siderable reinforcement from that island joined him, and 
with these he attempted a discovery* 
. The isthmus of Darien is not above sixty miles in 
breadth ; this neck of land strengthened by a chain of 
lofty mountsuns, stretching through its whole extent, binds 
together the continents of North and South America, and 
forms a sufficient barrier to resist the impulse of two op» 
posite oceans. The mountains are covered with forests 
^moftt inaccessible. The low lands are marshy and fre^ 
quently overflowed, so that the inhabitants Snd it necessa* 
py, in many places, to build their houses on trees, to avoid 
the damps from the soil, and the odious reptiles which 
breed in the putrid waters. 

To march across this unexplored country with Indian 
guides, of whose fidelity tbey were doubtful, was the bold- 
est enterprize undertaken by the Spaniards, since the first . 
discovery of the New World. But the intrepidity and 
prudent conduct of Balboa surmmxnted every obstacle* 
With only one hundred and ninety men, and some of 
those fierce dogs, which were no less formidable to their 
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nicked enemies, and one thousand Indians, he set out oa 
this expedition, in the year 1513. 

No sooner did he begin to advance, than he was retard- 
ed by many obstacles, which he had reason to apprehend, 
from the nature of the country, and the hostihty of its 
inhabitants* Some of the caziques fled at his approach* 
with all their people to the mountains. Others collected 
their, subjects in order to oppose his progress* 

When they had penetrated a considerable distance into 
the mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in a narrow 
pass, with a numerous body of troops to oppose them. 
The Spaniards, who had surmounted so many obstacles, 
despised the opposition of such feeble enemies* They at- 
tacked them Mrith such impetuosity, that the Indians gave 
way at the first onset, and many of them were slain ; after 
which the Spaniards continued their march* Though their 
guide had told them it was but six days' journey across 
the isthmus, yet they had now been twenty-five days in 
forcing their way through the woods* Many of them were 
ready to sink under the &tigue they had undergone, and 
all began to be impatient to reach the period of their suf- 
ferings : at length the Indians assured them, that from the 
top of the next mountain they could discover the oceaa 
which was the object of their wishes* 

When they had, with infinite toil, ascended the greater 
part of that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his men to 
halt, and he alone advanced to the summit, that he might 
be the first to behold a spectacle which he had so long 
teen in quest of. As soon -as he beheld the South Bea 
stretching in endless prospect below him, he fell on his 
knees, and lifting up his eyes to Heaven, returned thanks 
to God, who had conducted him to a discovery so benefici- 
al to his country, and so honourable to himself. His fol- 
lowers observing his transports, rushed forward and join- 
ed to his wonder, exultation and gratitude. 

They descended with alacrity to the shore, and Balboa 
advancing up to his middle in the waves, with his buckler 
and swoi^d, took possession of that Ocean, in the name of 
the king his master, and vowed to defend it against all his 
enemies. 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern ocean which 
Balboa first discovered, still retains the name of the gulf 
of St. Michael, which he gave it ; and is situated to the 
east of Panama* 

VOL* I. H 
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From several of the petty princes, who govenied in disi- 
tricts adjacent to that gulf, Balboa extorted provisions and- 
gold, by force of arnis* Others supplied him voluntanly* 
To these acceptable presents some of the caziques added 
some valuable pearls; and he learned from them that 
pearl oysters abounded in the ocean he had discovered. 
The peoj^le on the coast of the South Sea, concurred ic^ 
informing him that there s^as a mighty and wealthy kingn 
dom situated eastwardly, the inhabitants of which made 
use of tame animals to parry ^heir burdens* They drc«^ 
upon the sand the figure of the Lamas or sheep whi<;k^ 
the Peruvians had taught to perform such services as tiiey 
described* 

Balboa led bis followers back by a different route, that 
he might acquire a better knowledge of the isthmua» 
This route he found no less dangerous and difficult, thm»- 
t)iat which he had already taken* But bqing now elated 
with success, they surmounted every dlfi^ujty, and retuni-t 
ed to Santa Maria in safety. 

In this expedition none of Balboa's officers disttngiiish* 
ed the.mselves more than Francisco Pizarro in opening a 
communication with those countries in which he afterwardsr 
i^cted such an illustrious part* The first care of Balboa 
was to send information to Spain of the discovery he had 
made, and to demand a reinforcement of a thousand men 
tf> attempt the conquest of -that opulent country, of which 
he had been informed by the Indian natives. 

The first account of the discovery of the New World 
did not excite greater sensations of joy than that of a pas- 
sage being at last discovered to the great Southern oceant 
through which a passage to the East Indies, by a course 
to westward of the line of demarkation drawn by the Pope* 
seemed almost certain* Feixlinand now expected to come 
in for a share of the vast wealth that Bowed into Portugal; 
his eagerness to obtain it made him willing to make great-* 
er efforts than Balboa required* But his jealous disposi- 
tion, and the fatal antipathy of Fonseca, now bishop oC 
Burgos, to every man of merit, who distinguished himself 
in the New World were conspicuous* 

Notwithstanding the merit and recent services of Balboat 
Ferdinand was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and 
appointed Pedrarias Davilla governor of Darien* He gave 
him the rommand of fifteen large vessels and twelve hun-. 
dre4 soldiers ; these were fitted out witlx a liberality at 
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the public expense which Ferdinand had never displayed 
in any former armament, destined for the New World ; 
and sdch was the ardour of the Spanish gentlemen to eni« 
bark to a country where, as fame rep<irted, they had only 
to cast their nets into the sea and draw out gold* Fifteen 
hundred of these accompanied Pedrarias ; many morcy 
had they been permitted, would have engaged in the ex- 
pedition. 

Pedrarias arrived at the giilf of Darien without any re- 
markable accident, and immediately sent some of ^is prin- 
cipal ofBcers on shore to inform Balboa of his arrival, with 
the kings commission to be governor of the colony* Balbom 
t^eived them with dignity* The fame of his discoveries 
had drawn so many adventurers from the islands, that he 
could muster four hundred and fifty men ; with these 
hardy veterans^ who murmured loud at the injustice of 
the king in superceding their governor, Balboa was able 
to have defeated the forces Pedrarias brought with him ; 
but he submitted with implicit obedience to the commands 
ef his sov^^tgn, and received Pedrarias with all the de- 
ference due to his character* 

The moderation of fialboa to which Pedrarias owed the 
peaceable possession of his govemment, did not screen 
him from the envy his merit had excited in the breast of 
the new governor. Pedrarias appointed a judicial enquiry 
to be made into his conduct, and imposed a considerable 
fine upon him for certain irregularities he had committed. 
Balboa felt this mortification sensibly in a place where he 
had held the chief command* Pedrarias could not conceal 
his jealousy of his superior merit, which gave rise to dis- 
tentions extremely prejudicial to the colony* 

Balboa saw with concern, that the governor by his ill- 
judged proceedings, retarded the execution of his favourite 
scheme^ sent strong remonstrances to Spain against the 
imprudent government of Pedrarias, who had alienated the 
friendship of the natives from the Spaniards, by couate- 
natidng his troops to plunder and oppress them at pleasure* 
Pedrarias on the other hand, accused him of having de- 
ceived the king by magnifying his own exploits, and the 
opulence and value of the country. 

Ferdinand was now sensible he had acted imprudently 
in superseding the most active and enterprizing officer in 
the New World, and to make Balboa some compensation, 
be appointed him Adelantado or lieutenant governor of 
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the countries upon the South Sea, with very extensive pri- 
vileges and authority. At the same time, he enjoined Pe- 
drarias to support him in all his enterprizes, and to con- 
sult with him in any measures he himself pursued. But 
Ferdinand's p>ower was not sufficient to eradicate that en- 
mity, which Pedrarias had for Balboa. 

The interposition and exhortations of the bishop of Da- 
rien, produced a short-lived reconciliation ; and Pedrarias 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Balboa. The 
first effect of their concord was, that Balboa was permitted 
to make several small excursions into the country. These 
were conducted with such prudence, as added to his repu- 
tation. Many adventurers resorted to him, and with" the 
support of Pedrarias, he began to prepare for his expecU- 
tion to the South Sea. 

After surmounting many obstacles, he finished four bri- 
gantines ; in these, with three hundred chosen men, (a force 
superior to thgit with which Pizarro afterwards undertook 
the same expedition) he was ready to sail towards Perui 
when he received an~unexpected message from Pedn^as, 
who began to dread the prosperity of k man, whom (not- 
withstanding his late reconciliation) he envied and feared, 
and so violently did the passions of hatred, fear, and jea« 
lousy operate upon his mind, that, in order to gratify his 
vengeance, he scrupled not to oppose the orders of his 
sovereign, and defeat an undertaking of the utmost im- 
portance to his country. 

Under false, but plausible pretexts, he desired Balboa to 
put off his voyage for a short time, and to repair to Aela,' 
in order that he might have an interview with him. Bal» 
boa, conscious of no crime, instantly obeyed the summons; 
but, no sooner had he arrived, than he was instantly arrest- 
ed, by order of Pedrarias, whose impatience to satiate his 
revenge, did not suffer him long to languish in confine- 
ment. Judges were immediately appointed to proceed on 
his trial. Disloyalty to the king, and an intention to I'evolt 
against the governor, were the crimes he was accused of: 
sentence of death was pronounced ; and, notwithstanding 
the judges who passed it, seconded by the principal inhabi- 
tants of the colony, interceded warmly for his pardon, Pe-» 
drarias was inexorable; and ta the sorrow and astonish- 
ment of the whole colony, they beheld the public execution 
of a man, whom they univei'sally esteemed more capably 
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than vny who had command in Americat of forming and 
executiDg great designs. 

After the death of Balboa^ seven^ oSkera who had 
terved under Pcdrarias, entered into an association to un- 
dertake jEi voyage of discovery. They persuaded Francisco 
Hernandez Cordova, a wealthy planter in Cuha, and a man 
of distinguished courage) to join with them in the enters 
prize. 

Velasquez, governor of Cuba, approved of the designf 
and assisted in carrying it on ; he and Cordova, advanced 
tnoney for purchasing three small vessels, and furnished 
them with every thing necessary, either for traffic or war. 
One hundf^ and ten men embarked on board of them* 
and sailed from Cuba, on the eighth of February, 1517* 
They stood directly west, relying on the opinion o^ Colum- 
bus, who uniformly maintained, that a westerly course 
would lead to the most important discoveries. 

On the twenty -first day i^r their departure from Cuba, 
they saw land ; which prpved to be Cape Catoche, the east- 
ern point of that large peninsula projecting from the con- 
tinent, which still retuns its original name of Yucatan. 

As they approached the shore, five canoes came offf 
filled with people, decently clad in cotton garments ; an 
astonishing spectacle to the Spaniards, who had been accus- 
tomed to seek nothing but naked savages, in all their for- 
mer excursions. The natives, though amazed at the Eu- 
ropeans, invited them to visit their habitations, with the 
appearance of great cordiality. They landed accordingly ; 
and, as they advanced into the country, they were surprized 
at the sight of large houses built with stone. Notwithstand- 
ing their improvement in the arts of civiKzed life, above 
their countrymen, the Spaniards found them also more 
artful and warlike. For, though the cazique received 
Cordova with many tokens of friendship, he had placed a 
large body of his countrymen in ambush behind a thicket, 
who, upon a sigpal given by him, rushed out and attacked 
the Spaniards with great boldness, and, in some degree of 
martial order. 

At the first flight of their arrows, fifteen of the Spa- 
niards were wounded. But the Indiana were struck with 
such terror, by the sudden explosion of their fire arms, 
and so intimidated not only by them, but by the cross- 
bows) and other weapons of their enemies, that they fled 
precipitately; and Cordova was willing to leave a country, 
-h3 
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where he had met such a fierce reception, carrying off two 
prisoners, together with the ornaments of a small temple, 
which he plundered in his retreat* 

He continued to pursue a westerly cours-s keeping the 
coast in view, and on the sixteenth day arrived at Cam- 
peachy. There the natives received them with more hos- 
pitality. They proceeded further along the coast, and dis- 
covered the mouth of a river at Potonchon, some leagues 
beyond Campeachy. Cordova landed all his troops to pro- 
tect the sailors, who were employed in filling their casks 
with water. The natives, nevertheless rushed down upon 
them with such fury, and in such numbers, that forty se- 
ven of the Spaniards were killed upon the spot, and but one 
plan among them escaped unhurt. Their commander, 
though wounded in twelve different places, directed the 
retreat with prudence equal to the courage with which he 
had led them on to the engagement, and with much diflft- 
culty they regained their ships. 

Nothing remained now hut to hasten back to Cuba with 
their shattered forces. They suffered extremely for want 
of water, especially the wounded and sickly who were ex- 
posed to the heat of the torrid zone. Some of them died, 
and Cordova, their commander, expired soon after they 
landed in Cuba. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this expedition, 
they had now discovered an extensive territory not far from 
Cuba ; the circumstances related by the adventurers i^ith 
exaggeration natural to men desirous to spread the merit 
of their own exploits, were sufficient to raise romantic hopes 
and expectations. Great numbers offered to engage in a 
new expedition. Velasquez, eager to distinguish himself 
by some brilliant undertaking, as might entitle him to 
claim the government of Cuba, independent of the admi- 
ral ; at his own expense fitted out four ships for the voy- 
age. In these embarked two hundred and forty volunteers, 
among whom were several persons of rank and fortune. 

The command was given to Juan de Grijalva, a young 
officer of distinguished merit and courage. He sailed from 
Cuba on the eighth of April 1518 : they held the same 
course as in the former voyage ; but the violence of the 
currents carried them farther south. The first land they 
made was the island of Cozumel, to the east of Yucatan : 
and without any remarkable occurrence, they reached Po* 
tonchon on the opposite side of the peninsula* 
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The desire of retengtng their countrymen who were 
slain therey as well as from policy^ they were eager to land* 
But though they embarked all their troops, as well as some 
field pieces, the Indians fought with such courage, that 
the Spaniards gained the victory with diflkulty* 

From Potonchon they continued their voyage towards 
the west keeping near the shore. During the day their 
eyes were constantly towards the land, with surprise and 
wonder at the beauty of the country, and the novelty of ob- 
jects around them. Many villages were scattered along 
the coast, in which they could distinguish houses of stono 
that appeared white and lofty at a distance; one of the iol« 
diers remarked that this country resen>bled Spain at a dis- 
tance. Grijalva, with universal applause, called it New 
Spain, the name which still distinguishes this extensive 
and opulent province. 

On the ninth of June they landed at a river which the 
natives called Tobasco, and the fame of their victory at Po- 
tonchon having reached this place, the cazique received 
them amicably, and bestowed presents upon them, of such 
value as inspired them with high ideas of the wealth and 
fertility of the country. These ideas were confirmed at 
the next place at which they touched ; this was at the west 
of Tobasco, in the province since known by the name of 
Guaxaco. They were received with respect paid as to 
superior beings. The people perfumed them as they land- 
cd, with incense of gum copal, and offered them the most 
choice delicacies of their country : and in six days the 
Spaniards obtained ornaments of gold of curious workman- 
ship to the value of fifteen thousand pesos, in exchange for 
European toys of small value. 

As the Spaniards could not understand the language of 
the natives, they learned from them by signs that they 
vere the subjects of a great monarch called Montezuma, 
whose dominion extended over that and many other pro- 
vmccs, 

leaving this place they landed on a small island which 
they called the island of Sacrifices ; because there they be- 
held, for the first time, human victims which the natives 
had offered to their gods. Some of the officers contended 
that it was requisite to establish a colony in the country 
they had discovered. Gnjalva judged it more prudent to 
return to Cuba. This was the most successful voyage the 
Spaniards had hitherto made in the New World. 
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Velasqtlez had been informed of the success of the ea* 
terprize by an officer dispatched for that purpose by Grl-^ 
jtdva, who immediately sent an account to Spain of the 
success of the voyage j without waiting for the orders of 
his sovereign, he prepared for another expediticm. This 
terminated in conquests of greater moment than any they 
had hitherto achieved, and will be related in the next book. 
When Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found an armament 
in readiness to attempt the conquest of that country, which 
be had discovered. Ambition-and avarice ui^ed Velasquez 
10 hasten his preparations ; and the alluring prospect of 
gratifying both, made him cheerfully advance considerable 
sums from his private fortune, to defray the expense* Sol« 
diers eager to embark in any daring enteri>rize soon ap- 
peared. The difficulty lay in finding a persim fit to take 
the command. 

Velasquez was solicitous to choose a commander intre- 
pid, and one who possessed superior abilities ; but at the 
same time from a jealousy natural to little minds, he wish- 
ed him to be so tame and obsequious, as to be entirely depen- 
dant upon his'will. But he was soon convinced that it was 
impossible to unite such incompatible qualities in 'one 
persoti. Those who were conspicuous for courage, were 
too high spirited to be his passive tools ; and those who ^ 
appeared gentle and tractable, were deficient of the neces- 
sary qualifications requisite for such an undertaking. He " 
deliberated long, and still continued irresolute until Ama- 
do de Lares, the royal treasurer in Cuba, and Andres Due- 
ro, his own secretary, in whom he placed great confidence,, 
proposed Fernando Cortes, and supported their recommen- 
dation with such address and assiduity as proved success- 
ful. Cortes was bom at Medellin, a small town in Estrema- 
dura, in the year 1485, and descended from a noble family; 
but of very moderate fortune. He was sent early by his 
parents to the university of Salamanca, where he made 
some progress in learning. An academic life not suiting 
his ardent and restless genius,, he retired to MedelHn, 
where he gave himself up entirely to active sports, and 
martial exercises. At this period of his life, he was so 
impetuous and overbearing, and so dissipated, that his 
father was glad to comply with his inclination, and sent 
him abroad as an adventurer in arms. 

The Spanish youth who courted military glory, had an 
opportunity to display their valour either in Italy, under 
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4he command of the great captain, op in the New World. 
Cortes preferred the fornier, but was prevented by india- 
posiiion from embarking with a reinforcement of imopi 
sent to Naples. Then he turned his riewi towards 
America, where he hoped to advance himself under the 
patronage of Ovando, who was at that time governor of 
Hispaniola, and his kinsman. His reception was such as 
equalled his most sanguine hopes ; and the governor enw 
ployed him in several honourable and lucrative stations* 

But his ambition was not to be satisfied with the mode* 
rate means of acquiring wealth or fame. It was in the 
stormy and active scenes of a miliury life, that he wished 
to distinguish himself* 

With this view he requested permission to accompany 
Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba. In this service he 
acquitted himself so well, that notwithstanding some vio- 
lent contests, occasioned by trivial causes, with Velasqueat, 
he was at length taken into favour, and received an ample 
share of lands and Indians* 

Though Cortes had not hitherto acted in high command, 
he had displayed such abilities in scenes of difficulty and 
danger, as raised universal expectation, and turned the 
eyes of his countrymen towards him, as one capable of 
executing great designs* *T he turbulence of youth, as soon 
as he found objects suited to the ardour of his mind, gra- 
dually subsided into a regular habit of indefatigable activi- 
ty« The impetuosity of his temper, when he came to act 
with his equals, abated, and mellowed into a cordial sol- 
dierly frankness* These qualities were accompanied with 
calm prudence in concerting his themes, and with perse- 
vering vigour in executing them ; and what is peculiar to 
superior genius, the art of gaining the confidence, and 
governing the mjnds, of men. To all which was added » 
graceful person, an insinuating address, extraordinarily 
aleit in martial exercises, and a vigorous constitution, ca- 
pable of enduring the greatest fatigue. 

As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Velasquez by his 
two confidants, be flattered himself that he had found a 
man with talents for command, but not an object of jealou- 
sy. He concluded that his rank and fortune were not suffi- 
cient to inspire him with the hopes of independence. 
Several favours he had conferred upon Cortes ; and by 
this new and unexptected mark of confidence, Velasquea 
hoped to attach him for ever ta bis interest. 
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^Corte^ received his coininission with the warmest ex- 
pression of respect and gratitude to the governor, and 
immediately erected his standard before his own house» 
and assumed all the ensigns of his new dignity. He per* 
suaded many of his friends to engage in the service, and 
to urge forward the preparations for the voyage. He mort* 
gaged all his lands and Indians to procure money, which 
he expended in purchasing military stores and provisionSf 
or in supplying such of his officers as were unable to 
equip themselves in a manner suited to their rank. 

Inoffensive and laudable as this conduct was, his disap- 
pointed competitors were so malicious as to give it a turn 
to his disadvantage : they accused him at aiming> with 
Nttle disguise, to establish an independent authority over 
his troops, and endeavouring to secure their respect and 
love, by an ostentatious display of his liberality. They 
reminded Velasquez of his former dissentions, with the 
man in whom he now reposed so much confidence ; and 
predicted, that Cortes would avail hinMelf of the powef 
^hich he wits putting into his hands to avenge jp^st inju- 
ries, rather than to requite late obligations. These iti* 
ttnuations made a powerful impression on the jealous 
imind of Velasquez. 

Cortes soon observed a growing alienation, and distrust 
in his behaviour, and was advised by his friends Lares and 
Duero, to hasten his departure, before these should be- 
come so confirmed, as to breakout in^p open violence. Cortes, 
sensible of the danger, hastened his preparations with such 
rapidity, Uhat he set sail from St. Jago de Cuba on the 
eighteenth of November ; Velasquez accompanied him to 
the shore, and took leave of him with apparent friendship, 
though he had secretly given it in charge to some of hi« 
officers, to have a watchful eye upon every part of their 
commander's conduct. 

' Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small settlement on 
the same side of the island, where he was joined by seve- 
ral adventurers, and received a further supply of/provi- 
sicms and stores. He had ha|;dly left St* Jago, when the 
jealousy of Velasquez grew so violent, as to be impossible 
for him to suppress it. Imagination now exaggerated 
every circumstance which had before excited suspicion : 
hii rivals, by their suggestions, increased his fears, and 
called superstition to their aid, employing the predictimis 
of an astrologer to complete their designs* AU thct^ 
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united, produced the desired effect. Velasques repented 
bitterly of his own imprudence, in committing a trust of 
such importance to a person, in whose Bdelity he could n# 
longer trust ; and hastily dispatched instructions to Trini« 
d»d, empowering Verdugo, the chief magistrate tbcrct l» 
deprive Cortes of his commission* But Cortes secure ia 
the esteem, and confidence of his troops, and finding thejr 
were zealous to support his authority : he, by soothmg o» 
intimidating Verdugo, was permitted to depart from Tri- 
nidad without molestation. 

Cortes sailed for the Havanna, in order to raise niore 
soldiers, and complete the victualling of his fleet. There 
sereral persons of distinction entered into his senricey and 
engaged to supply what provisions were wanting* 

While this was doing, Velasquez availed himself of the 
interval, sensible that it would be improper to rely on « 
man of whom he had openly shewn such distrust, madfr 
one attempt more to wrest the command out of the baodf 
of Cortes. Anxious to guard against a second disappoint^ 
meat, he sent a person, in whom he could confide, to the 
Havanna, with peremptory injunctions to Pedro Barha« hk 
lieutenant governor in that colony, instantly to arrest Cor- 
tes, and send him prisoner to St. Jago under a strong 
guard ; and to countermand the departure of the arma- 
ment until he should receive further orders. 

He also wrote to the principal officers, requiring them to 
assist Barba in executing what he had given him in 
chaise. Fortimately for Cortes, a Franciscan friar of St. 
Jago had secretly conveyed an account of this interesting 
intelligence to Bartholomew de Olmedo, a monk of the 
same order, and who acted as chaplain to the ejLpedition* 
This gave Cortes time to take precautions for his safety* 
He found some pretext to remove from the Havanna, Diego 
de Ordaz, an officer of great abilities, but whose known 
altachmentto Velasquez^ made it unsafe to trust him in this 
trying and delicate juncture. He therefore gave him the 
command of a vessel that was to proceed to a small har* 
ttour beyond Cape Antonio, and thus removed him from 
his presence, without appearing to suspect bis fidelity. 

When Ordaz was gone, Cortes informed his officers 
^ soldiers who were eqiially Impatient to set out upon 
the expedition, in preparing for which, most of them had 
expended all their fortunes. They expressed their as- 
Wwhment and indignation at that illiberal jealousy, to 
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the governor was about to sacrifice the honour of their 
general, and all their sanguine hopes of glory and wealth* 
They all with one voice entreated him, not to abandon 
them, and deprive them of a leader whom they followed 
with such unbounded confidence, and offered to shed the 
last drop of their blood in maintaining his authority^ Cor- 
tes was easily persuaded to comply with what he so ar-> 
dently desired. He swore he would never desert soldiers, 
who had given him such a signal proof of their attach- 
ment, and promised instantly to conduct them to that rich 
country, which had been so long the subject of their 
thoughts, and wishes* 

This declaration was received with transports of mili- 
tary applause, accompanied with threats and imprecations 
against all who should presume to call in question the ju- 
fisdiction of their general, or obstruct the execution of his 
designs* Every thing was now ready for their departure; 
The fieet consisted of eleven vessels, the largest was one 
hundred tons burden, which was dignified with the name 
of admiral ; three of seventy or eighty tons, and the rest 
small open barks* On board of these were six hundred 
and seventeen men ; of which, five hundred and eight be- 
longed to the land service, and a hundred and nine were 
seamen and artificers. The soldiers were divided into eleven 
companies, to each of which Cortes appointed a captain* 

As the use of fire-arms among the nations of Europet 
was hitherto confined to a few battalions of disciplined in- 
fantry, only thirteen soldiers were armed with musketSf 
thirty-two were cross-bow men, and the rest had swords 
apd spears* Instead of their usual defensive armour, they 
wore quilted-cotton jackets ; these had been found a suffi* 
cient protection against the weapons of the Indians. They 
had only sixteen horses, ten small field pieces, and four fal- 
conets. 

With this slender, and ill-provided train, did Cortes set 
sail to make war upon a monarch, whose dominions were 
more extensive, than all the kingdoms Srubject to the 
Spanish crown. A large cross was displayed on their stan- 
dards, with this insciiption, " Let us follow the cross, for 
<^ under this sign we sliall conquer." Thus, enthusiasm and 
avaiice united in prompting the Spaniards in all their en- 
terprizes* 

So powerfully were Cortes and his companions, animat- 
ed with both these passions, that no less eager to plunder 
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the opulent countiyy to which they were bmtnd, than zealous 
Ui propagate the Christian faith among its inhabitant»i they 
set out with that confidence* which arises from security of 
success, and certainty of divine protection* 

Cortes steered directly for the island of CosumeU which 
Grijalva had visited ; there he had the good fortune to re« 
deem Jerome dc Aguilar, a Spaniard^ who bad been eight 
years a prisoner among the Indians* This man was per- 
fectly acquainted with a dialect of their languagCy under- 
stood through a large extent of country, and who possess- 
ed besides, a considerable share of prudence and sagacity ; 
and who proved extremely useful as an interpreter* 

From Cozurael, Cortes proceeded to Tabasco, in hopes 
of meeting as friendly a reception from the natives, at 
Grijalva haid ; and of finding gold in the same abundance : 
but the disposition of the natives was entirely changed* 
After endeavouring in vain, to conciliate their good will, he 
was constrained to have recourse to violence* Though thft 
forces of the enemy were numerous, and advanced with 
extraordinary courage, they were routed with great slaugh- 
ter, in several successive actions. The loss they sustained, 
and still more the astonbhment and terror excited by the 
destructive effects of the fire-arms, and the dreadful ap- 
pearance of the horses, humbled their fierce spirits, and 
induced them to sue for peace« They acknowledged the 
king of Castile as their sovereign, and granted Cortes a 
supply of provisions, with a present of cotton garmentSi 
some gold, and twenty female slaves* 

The next place they touched at, was St* Juan de Ulua* 
As he entered the harbour, a large canoe, full of people, 
amongst whom there appeared two persons of distinction, 
who approached the ship with signs of peace, and friend- 
ship. They came on board without fear, or shewing any 
symptoms of distrust, and addressed Cortes in a most re- 
spectful manner, but in a language unknown to Agiiilar* 
Cortes was in the utmost perplexity at an event, which 
he instantly foresaw would be attended with very disagree- 
able consequences. But he did not remain long in this 
embarrassed situation* One of the female slaves, whom 
he had received from the cazique of Tabasco, was present 
at the interview: she saw the distress of Cortes, and the 
confusion of Aguilar; and, as she perfectly understood the 
Mexicaa language, she explained what they said in the 
Yucatan tongue* This woman, known afterwards by the 
VOL* I* I 
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name of Donna Marina, will make a considerable figure 
in the history of the New World: having being carried 
t)ff a captive by some hostile party, after a variety of 
adventures, had fallen into the hands of the Tabascansi 
though forme liy a native of the Mexican empire. 

Though it was tedious and troublesome to converse by 
the inteiTention of two different interpreters, Cortes was 
so highly pleased, that he considered it in the transports 
of his joy, as a visible mterposition of Divine Providence 
In his favour. 

The two persons whom he had received on board his 
ship, were deputies from Pilpatoe, and Teutile; the one 
governor of that province, tmder a great monarch, whom 
they called Montezuma; and the other,the commander of his 
forces there. They informed Cortes, that they were sent to 
inquire what were his views in visiting their coast ; and to 
offer him assistance if he stood in need, in order to con- 
tinue his voyage. Cortes, struck with the appearance of 
those people, as well as the tenor of their messag^e, assur- 
ed them in respectful ternis, that he approached their 
country with the most friendly intentions; that he came 
to propose matters of great importance to the welfare of 
their prince and people, which he would unfold more fiiUy 
in person to the governor and general. 

Next morning, without waiting for an answer, he landed 
his troops, his horses and artillery ; and began to erect 
huts, and fortify his camp. The natives, instead of op{x>s- 
ing the entrance of those fatal guests into their country, 
assisted them in all their operations, with an alacrity of 
which they afterwards had good reason to repent. 

Next day Pilpatoe and Teutile entered the Spanish 
camp with a numerous retinue ; and Cortes treated them 
with that respect due to the ministers of a great monarch, 
and received them with much formal ^eremony. He in- 
formed them that he came as ambassador from Don Car- 
los of Austria, king of Castile, the greatest monarch of 
the east: and was entrusted with propositions of such 
moment, that he could impart them to none but the 
emperor Montezuma himself; and therefore required 
them to conduct him without delay into the presence of 
their master. 

The Mexican officers could not conceal their uneasi- 
ness at a request which they knew would be disagreeable 
to their sovereign, whose mind had been filled with many 
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disquieting apprehensionsy ever tincc the Spaniards bad 
first appeared on their coasts* Before they offered to dis- 
suade Cortes fi-om his demand, thejr endeavoured to con- 
ciliate his good will, by entreating him to accept of certain 
presents, which, as humble slaves to Montezuma, ihcy 
laid at his feet. These they introduced with great pani(Jc» 
and consisted of fine cotton cloth, of plumes of various 
colours, and of ornaments of gold and silver, to a consid- 
erable vahie ; the workmanship was curious, and the ma- 
, terials rich* 

The effect of these was very diflTcrent to what they 
intended. Instead of satisfying the Spaniards, it encreascd 
their avidity, and rendered them so impatient of becom- 
ing masters of a country which abounded with such pre- 
cious commodities, that Cortes could hardly listen with 
patience to the arguments of Pilpatoe and Teutilc, to dii- 
suade him from visiting the capital : and in a haughty 
and determined tone, insisted on being admitted to a per- 
sonal audience of their sovereign. 

During this interview, some painters in the train of 
the Mexican chiefs, had been diligently employed in deli- 
neating upon white cotton-cloth, figures of the ships and 
horses, the artillery, the soldiers, and whatever else appear- 
ed to them new and singular. When Cortes was ini'ortued 
that these pictures were to be sent to Montezuma ; to 
render the representation still more animating and inter- 
esting, and make the impression more awful, he ordered 
the trumpets to sound an alarm, the troops in a moment ' 
formed in order of battle, the infantry performed such 
martial exercises, as were best suited to display the effect 
of their different weapons ; the horse, in various evolu- 
tions, shewed their agility and strength j the artillery 
pointed towards the thick woods, which was in front of 
the camp, made dreadful havock among the trees. The 
Mexicans looked on with silent amazement, at objects so 
awful, and above their comprehension. At the explosion 
of the cannon, many of them fled, some fell on the ground* 
and all were so much confounded at the sight of men, 
whose power, in their opinion, so nearly resembled the 
gods, that Cortes, with difficulty, composed them. The 
ingenuity of the painters was put to the test, to invent 
figtires and characters to represent things so new and ex- 
traordinary. Messengers were immediately dispatched to 
Moptezuraa, with those pictures, and a full account of 
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every things that had passed since the arrival of the 
Spaniards ; and by them Cortes sent a present of some^ 
European curiosities to Montezuma. 

The Mexican monarchs, in oixier to obtain early infor- 
mation of every occurrence in all the comers of their 
vast empire, had posted couriers, or runners at different 
stations, along the principal roads, who relieved one ano- 
ther, at proper distances ; by which method they conveyed 
intelligence >vith surprizing rapidity. 

Though the capital of Montezuma was one hundred 
and eighty miles from St. Julian de Ulua, the presents to 
Cortes were caiTied thither, and an answer received of 
his demands in a few days. The same officers who had 
hitherto treated with the Spaniards, were employed to de- 
liver this answer ; but as they knew how repugnant the 
determination of their master was to the wishes of the 
Spanish commander, they would not venture to make it 
known, until they had first endeavoufed to soothe and 
mollify him. They therefore renewed the negociation by 
introducing a train of a hundred Indians loaded with pre- 
sents, sent him by Montezuma. 

The magnificence of these presents exceeded any they 
had yet received, and raised their ideas of the wealth of 
the country, and the grandeur of the monarch. They 
were placed upon mats on the ground, in such order as 
shewed them to the greatest advantage. Coi'tes and his 
followers viewed with admiration, the various manufactures 
of the countiy ; the cotton stuffs were of so fine a texture, 
as to resemble silk ; pictures of animals, trees, and other 
iiatural objects, formed with feathers of different colours, 
disposed and mingled with such skill and elegance, as to 
rival the works of the pencil in beauty of imitation. But 
what principally attracted their attention, was two large 
plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, represent- 
ing the sun, the other of silver, an emblem of the raoon ; 
these were accompanied with bracelets, collars, rings, and 
other trinkets of gold, with boxes of pearls, precious stones, 
and grains of unwrought gold. Cortes received these with 
an appearance of profound veneration for the monarch, 
by whom they were bestowed. 

But when the Mexicans, presuming upon this, informed 
him, that their master, though he desired him to accept of 
what he had sent, as expressive of that regard for the 
prince who had sent him ; yet, at the same time informed 
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him, that he woukt not give hit consent that foreign troop* 
should a{^»x>i»:h nearer hit capital ; or even allow thera to 
continue longer in bis dominiona* Cortes declared in a 
mmner more resolute and peremptory than SormtHy^ that 
he must insist on his first demand^ as he could noti with* 
out dishonour, return to his own sovereign* until he had 
been permitted to visit the prince* agreeably to his instnic* 
tioDs., 

The Mexicans were astonished, that any man should 
dare to oppose that will which they were accustomed to 
consider as supreme and irresistible : yet afraid of coming 
to an open rupture with such formidable enemies* prevaiU 
ed with Cortes to continue in his present camp until fur^ 
ther instructions from Montezuma. 

The^ Mexican monarch had now no other choice* but 
^ther to receive Cortes as a ftiend, or oppose him openly 
ts an enemy* The latter was what might have been ez* 
pected from a haughty prince in possession of sucb exten* 
sive powers ; his authority unbounded* and his revenues 
considerable. 

If he had assembled his numerous forces and fallen 
upon the Spaniards* while encamped on a barren* unhealthy 
coast, without a single ally, to support them* no place of 
retreat* Mid destitute of p;x>vi8ions* notwithstanding their 
superior discipline and arms* they must have all been cut 
off in such an unequsd contest* or have abandoned the en* 
4erprize. 

As the power of Montezuma enabled him to take this 
spirited part* his own disposition naturally prompted him 
to it. Of all the princes who had swayed the Mexican 
sceptre he was the most haughty* the most violent, and 
the most impatient of contix>l* His subjects looked up to 
him with awe, and his enemies with terixir. The former 
^e govei-ned with unexampled rigour, but they were im- 
pressed with an opinion of his capacity, that commanded 
their respect : over the latter he had spread such fear by 
the success of his arms* that they dreaded his power, and 
leaned under his tyranny* Though his talents were 
sufficient for the government of a state, so imperfectly 
polished as the Mexican empire, they were altogether in- 
adequate to the present conjuncture : he was neither quali* 
fied to judge with discernment, nor to act with that deci- 
sion necessary in such a trying emergency. 
1 2 
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' From the first account of the Spaniards appearing on 
the coast, he discovered symptoms of timidity and embar- 
rassment: he deliberated with anxiety and hesitation, which 
did not escape the notice of his meanest courtiers. Tht 
perplexity and discomposure upon this occasion, and the 
general dismay that prevailed, was not altogether owing 
to the impression the Spaniards had made by the novelty 
of their appearance, and the terror of their arms. There 
was an opinion, if the account of the most autlientic Spanish 
historians deserves credit, and almost universal among the 
Americans, that some dreadful calamity was impending 
over their heads, from a race of formidable invaders, who 
should come from regions towards the rising sun, to over- 
run and desolate their country. 

As the Mexicans were more prone to superstition than 
any people in the New World, they were more deeply 
affected with the appearance of the Spaniards, whom they 
considered as the instruments destined to bring about the 
revolution which they so much dreaded. Under these 
circumstances it ceases to be incredible that a handful <^ 
adventurers should alarm the monarch of a great empire, 
and all his subjects. 

Notwithstanding when Montezuma was informed that 
Cortes adhered to his original demand, and refused to obey 
his enjoining him to leave the country ; in a transport' of 
rage, natural to a fierce prince, unaccustomed to opposition, 
he threatened to sacrifice those intruding strangers to his 
gods. But instead of issuing oixlers to put his thr^its 
into execution, he summoned his ministers to confer, and 
and offer their advice. 

The Mexican council were satisfied with issuing a mofre 
positive injunction, requiring them to leave the country j 
but betrayed such timidity, and infatuation, that they ac- 
companied this order with a present of such value, as 
proved a fresh inducement to remain there. A variety of 
sentiments prevailed among the Spaniards; from what 
they had already seen, many of them formed such extra- 
vagant ideas, concerning the opulence of the country, that 
despising every danger and hardship, they were eager to 
attempt the conquest. Others estimating the power of the 
Mexican empire by its wealth, contended it would be an 
act of the wildest frenzy to attack such a state, with a 
small body of men, in want of provisions! uncomiected 
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with anf aUj, and already debiliuted bf the diieties of 
the climate. 

Cortes secretly encouraged, and applauded the adro- 
cates for bold measures, and cherished their romantic 
hopes; as such ideas accorded with his own, and &voured 
the execution of the bold schemes he had already (brroed* 
As Velasquez had openly attempted to deprive him of 
h» authority, he saw the necesuty of dissolving a con« 
nexion which would obstruct and embarras all his opera- 
tions; and watched for a proper opportunity of coming to 
a final rupture with him. Having this in view, he asai« 
duously laboured to gain and secure the esteem and affec* 
tion of hi» soldiers. 

Cortes availed himself of all opportunities to insinuate 
himself into their fovour, by his affable manners, bj well 
umed acts of liberality to some, by inspiring all with vast 
i^cfpesj and by allowing them to trade privately with the 
natives, he attached the greater part of the soldiers so 
finnly to himself, that they almost forgot that the arma- 
ment had been fitted out by the authority, and at the ex* 
pense of another. 

During these intrigues, Teutile arrived with the present 
^m Mcmtezuma, and, together with it delivered the ulti« 
^osAt order of that monarch to depart instantly out of his 
dominions ; and when Cortes, instead of complying, re- 
newed his request of an audience, the Mexican turned 
^m him abruptly, and quitted -^he camp, with looks and 
g^ures which strongly expressed his surprize and resent- 
ment. Next morning the natives who used to frequent 
the Camp, to barter with the soldiers, and bring provisions, 
absented ; all friendly correspondence seemed now to be 
^ an end, and it was expected every moment that hostili- 
ties would commence. 

Although this might have been foreseen, yet it occa- 
sioned a sudden consternation among the Spaniards, which 
emboldened the adherents of Velasquez not only to mur- 
mur and cabal against their general ; but to appoint one 
of their number to remonstrate openly against his impru- 
dence in attempting the conquest of a mighty empire, 
vith such inadequate force ; and to urge the necessity of 
^turning to Cuba, ia order to refit the fleet, and augment 
their army. 

Diego de Ordaz, one of his principal officers, who was 
charged with this commis^oU} delivered it with a soldierly 
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freedom, assuring him that he spoke the sentiments of th» 
whole army* Cortes heard him without any ai^>earance 
of emotion. As he well knew the temper and wishes of 
his soldiers, he carried his disumulation so far as to seerot 
to relinquish his own measures, in compliance with Uie 
request of Ordaz, and issued orders that the army ^ould 
be ready to embark the next day for Cuba. 

No sooner was this known, than the disappointed adren* 
turers exclaimed and threatened ; the emissaries of Cortes 
mingling with them, inflamed their rage; the ferment 
became general ; the whole camp was almost in open mu- 
tiny; all demanding with eagerness to see their com- 
mander* Cortes was not slow in appearing ; when with 
one voice, they expressed their astonishment and indigna- 
tion at the orders which they had received. It was un- 
worthy, they cried, of the Castilian courage, to be daunted 
at the first aspect of danger ; and infamous to fly, before 
an enemy appeared. For their parts they were determined 
not to relinquish the enterprize ; that they were happy 
under his command, and would follow him' with alacrity 
through every danger : but if he chose to return to Cuba, 
and tamejy give up all hopes of distinction and opulence, 
to an envious rival, they would instantly choose another 
general to conduct them in that path of glory, which he 
had not spirit to enter. 

Cortes delighted with their ardour, took no offence at 
the boldness with which it was uttered ; the sentiments 
were what he himself had inspired; and he was now sat»*> 
fied that they had imbibed them thoroughly. He affected, 
however, to be surprized at what he heard, declaring that . 
his order to prepare for embarking was issued from a per- 
suasion that it was agreeable to his troops ; and from de- 
ference to what he had been informed was their inclina-v 
tion, he had sacrificed his own private opinion, which was 
firmly bent on establishing immediately a settlement on 
the sea-coast, and thea on endeavouring to penetrate into 
the interior of the countiy : and, as he now perceived they 
were animated with the generous spirit which breathed in 
every true Spaniard, he would resume with fresh ardour, 
his original plan of operations : not but that he should be 
able to conduct them in the career of victory, to such in- 
dependent fortunes as their valour merited. Upon this 
declaration, shoutsW applause testified their excess of joy. 

Notwithstand'mg there appeared to be an unanimous coii« 
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sent 10 this measure* there were those in the interest of 
Velasquez who secretly condemned it, but were obligc<l to 
ttifie their real sentiments, to avoi4 the appearunce of dis- 
aflfection to their general, as well as the imptitatton of cow- 
ardice from their fellow-soldiers. In order to fpve the be- 
ginning of a colony, he assembled the principal persons in 
his army, and by their suffrage elected a council and ma- 
gistrates, in whom the government was to be Tested. The 
magistrates were distinguished by the names and ensigns 
of office. All the persons chosen, were firmly devoted to 
Cortes, and the instrument of their election was framed 
in the king's name, without any mention of their depen- 
dence upon Velasquez. The name which Cortes bestow- 
ed on the intended settlement was Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz, that is, The Rich Totvn of the True Cross. 

The first act of importance decided by the new council 
wa3 the appointment of Cortes to the supreme jurisdictionf 
as well civil as military, over the colony. The soldiers 
with eager applause ratified their choice : the air resound- 
ed with the name of Cortes. 

He now began to assume greater dignity, and exercise 
more extensive powers : formerly he acted only as the de- 
puty of a subject ; but now as the representative of his 
sovereign. The adherents of Velasquez could no longer 
continue silent and passive spectators of his actions. They 
exclaimed openly against the proceedings of the council 
as illegal, and against those of the army as mutinous. 
Cortes instantly perceived the necessity of giving a time- 
ly check to such seditious discourse, by some prompt and 
vigorous measures ; arrested Ordaz, Escudero, and Velas- 
quez de Leon, the ringleaders of the faction, and sent them 
prisoners on board the fleet, loaded with chains. 

Their dependants, astonished and overawed, remained 
^vdet, and Cortes, more desirous to reclaim, than punish 
Ws prisoners, who were officers of great merit, courted 
their friendship with such assiduity and address, that the 
reconciliation was perfectly cordial ; and never after on the 
most trying occasions did they attempt to swerve from their 
attachment to his interest. 

Cortes having now rendered the union between himself 
and his army indissoluble, thought he might now quit the 
camp in which he had remained hitherto, and advance into 
the country. To this he was encouraged by an event both 
fortunate and seasonable. Some Indians having approach- 
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ed his camp in a mysterious manner, were conducted into 
his presence* These were deputies sent by the cazique of 
Zempoalla, a considerable town at no great distance* By' 
them he gathered that their master, though a subject of 
Montezuma, was impatient of the yoke, and that nothings 
could be more acceptable to him than a deliverance from 
the oppression under which they groaned. On hearing 
this, a ray of light and hope broke in upon the mind of 
Cortes. He saw that the great empire he was about to 
attack was not united, nor the sovereign beloved. He con- 
cluded that the cause of disaffection could not be confined 
to one province, but that in other parts there must be 
malec(M)tents, who being weary of subjection, and desirous 
to change, would be ready to follow the standard of any 
protector. Full of these ideas, he gave a most gracious 
reception to the Zempoallans, and promised soon to visit 
tlieir cazique* 

To perform this promise it was not necessary to alter 
the route he had already fixed for his march* Some offi* 
cers, whom he had employed to survey the coast, having^ 
discovered a village named Quiabislan, about forty miles 
to the northward, which, both on account of the fertility of 
the soil, and commodiousness of the harbour, seemed t» 
be a more proper station for a settlement, than that where 
he was encamped. Cortes upon this information was de- 
termined to remove thither* 2>;mpoalla lay in his wayi 
where the cazique received him with gifts, and caresses, 
and with respect approaching almost^ to adoraticm. From 
him he learned many particulars with respect to the char- 
acter of Montezuma, and the circumstances that rendered 
his dominion odious* He was a tyrant, the cazique told 
him, with tears, haughty, cruel, and suspicious; who treat- 
ed his own subjects with arrogance, i-uined the conquered 
provinces by exactions, and tore their sons and daughters 
from them by violence j the former, to be offered as victims 
to his gods; the latter, to be reserved as concubines for him- 
self, and his favourites. Cortes in reply to him, artfully 
insinuated that one of the great objects that induced the 
Spaniards to visit a country so distant from their own, was 
to redress grievances, and relieve the oppressed ; thus ha- 
ving encouraged him to hope for his protectioi), he conti- 
nued his march to Quiabislan* 

Here he marked out ground for a town, the dwellings to 
be erected were only huts; but these were to be surround- 
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ed with fortifications. ETciy man in the army, ofRoert and 
soldiers, put their hands to the work ; Cortes himself «et> 
ting the example* The Indians of Zempoalla and Qiriabts* 
Ian, lent their assisunce ; and this petty station, the parent 
of so many great settlements, was soon in a state of de* 
fence. 

While they were eng;aged in this necessary work, Cortes 
had several interviews with the cauques of Zempoalfai and 
Qttiabislan, who had such a high opinion of the Spaniardt» 
as to consider them a superior order of beings: and,.cii« 
couraged by the promises of Cortes, they ventured to tn« 
suit the Mexican power ; at the very name of which, thcjr 
were accustomed to tremble* Some of Montezuma's ofn* 
cers having appeared, to levy the usual tribute, and to de* 
niand a certain number of human victims, as an expiation 
of their guilt, in presuming to holds correspondence with 
those strangers, whom the emperor had commanded to 
leave his dominions; instead of obeying the order, they 
made those officers prisoners, treated them with great in- 
dignity, and threatened to sacrifice them to their gods* 
From tliis last danger they were delivered by Cortes, who 
testified the utmost abhorrence at the bare mention of such 
a barbarous deed* 

The two caziques, having now committed an act of 
open rebellion, there appeared no hope of safety for them, 
but by attaching themselves inviolably to the Spaniards* 
They soon completed their union, by acknowledging them* 
selves subjtrcts of the Spanish monarch* Their example 
was followed by the Totonaques, a fierce people who in- 
habited the mountainous part of the country; and who 
offered to accompany Cortes with all their forces, in his 
inarch towards Mexico* 

Cortes^ before he began his march from Zempoalla, re- 
solved upon an expedient which has no parallel in history : 
he had the address to persuade his soldiers, that it would 
be attended with important benefit to destroy the fleet ; 
that, by not allowing the idea of a retreat possible, and fix- 
ing their eyes and wishes on what was before them ; he 
by this, could divert them from being inflamed by a 
mutinous spirit, which had, at sundry times, made its ap- 
pearance, instigated by the partisans of Velasquez. With 
universal consent, the ships were drawn ashore -, and, after 
stripping them of their rigging and iron-work, they were 
broke in pieces* Thus, fiom a magnauimous effort, fire 
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hundred men voluntarily consented to be shut up in a hos- 
.tile country^ inhabited by powerful and unknown inhabl- 
.tants ; left wiibout any other resource than their own 
valour and persevt; ranee* 

Cortes began his march from Zempoalla^ on the six- 
teenth of August, 1519, with five hundred men, fifteen 
horses, and six field-pieces. The rest of the troops, -con- 
sisting of those who from ag^ and infirmity, were unfit for 
actual service, he left as a garrison at Villa Rica, under 
the command of Escalante, an officer of merit, and warmly 
. attached to his interest* The cazique of Zempoalla sup- 
plied him with provisions, and with two hundred of those 
Indians, called Tamemes, whose office it was to carry bur- 
dens, and perform all servile labour* These were a great 
relief to the Spanish soldiers, as they not only eased them of 
their baggage, but also dragged along the artillery by main 
force. The cazique offered a considerable body of his 
troops i but Cortes was satisfied with four hundred, taking 
care to chuse such persons of note, as might prove hostages 
for the fidelity of their master. 

No material occurrrence happened, until they anjvcd 
on the confines of Tlascala. The inhabitants of that pro- 
vince were a warlike people, and although they were im- 
placable enemies of Montezuma, and had maintained an 
obstinate and successful contest against him, were not in- 
clined to admit these formidable strangers info their terri- 
tory. Cortes had hoped that iheir enmity to the Mexicans, 
and the example of their ancient allies, the Zempoallans, 
might jnduce them to give him a friendly reception. 

In order to dispose them to this, four Zempoallans, of 
great eminence, were sent as ambassadors, to request in 
Cortes' name, and in that of their cazique, that they would 
permit the Spaniards to pass through their country, on 
their way to Mexico. But, instead of a favourable answer, 
which was expected, the TIascalans seized the ambassa- 
dors, and without any regard to their public character, 
made preparations for sacrificing them to their gods. At 
, the same time, they assembled their troops, in oixler to 
oppose those unknown invaders, if they should attempt to 
make their passage good, by the force of arms. Urwiccus- 
tomed to any intercourse with foreigners, they were apt 
to consider. every stranger as an enemy; and, upon the 
least suspicion of hostility were easily excited to arms. 
They concluded from Cortes' proposal of visiting Monte- 
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fuma, in his capital, notwithstandinflf all hit profeutoni to 
the contrary, that be courted the mendship of that mo- 
narch, whom they hated and feared. The Spaniards, from 
the sroallness of their number, were objects of contempt ; 
not having any idea of the superiority which they dcriTed 
from their arms, and discipline* 

Cortes after waiting some days, in Win, the return of 
the ambassadors, advanced into the territory of the 
Tlascalans. As the resolutions of a people who delight in 
war, are executed with no less promptitude than they are 
formed, he found troops ready in the field to oppose him* 
They attacked him with great intrepidity ; and in the first 
encounter wounded some of the Spaniards, and killed two 
horses ; a loss, in their situation, of great moment, be- 
cause it was irreparable* From this specimen of the cou- 
rage of his new enemies, Cortes saw the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with caution* His array marched in close order ; 
he chose his stations where he halted with attentioD, 
and fortified his camp with great care* 

During fourteen days he was exposed to almost uninter- 
rupted' assaults ; the Tlascalans advancing with numerous 
armies, and renewing the attack in various ibrms, with 
that valour and perseverance, to which the Spaniards had 
seen nothing parallel in the New World. But the account 
of battles must appear uninteresting when there is no 
equality of danger ; and when the narrative closes with an 
account of thousands slain on one side, and that not a single 
person falls on the other. 

The Spanish historians relate these combats with great 
pomp, and intermix incredible events ; bCit they cease to 
command attention, when there was so great a dispropor- 
tion between the parties* There were some circumstances, 
however, that merit notice, as they display the character 
of the natives, and of their conquerors* Though the 
Tlascalans brought into the field such vast armies as ap- 
peared sufficient to have overwhelmed the Spaniards, yet 
they were never able to make any impression upon their 
small battalion. This is easily explained : though inured 
to war, like all the other inhabitants of the New World, 
they were unacquainted with military order and discipline, 
and lost the advantage which they might have gained 
from their numbers, and the impetuosity of their aUack, 
by their constant solicitude to carry off their dead and 
Wounded : this was a point of honour with them, (bunded 
VOL* I* K. 
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on a sentiment of tenderness natural to th« human mind, 
slrengtbened by an anxiety to preserve the bodies of their 
countrymen from being devoured by their enemies. 

Attention to this pious ofiBce occupied them during the 
heat of combat, broke their union, and lessened the force 
of the impression which they might have made by a joint 
effort. The imperfection of their offensive weapons ren- 
dered their valour of little avail. After three battles and 
many skirmishes and assaults, not one Spaniard was slatiu 
Arrows and spears headed with flint, or the bones of fishes, 
and wooden swords, though destructive weapons among 
naked Indians, were easily turned aside by the Spanish 
bucklers, and could hardly penetrate the quilted jackets 
worn by the soldiers* 

Though the Tlascalans attacked the Spaniards witk 
fury, yet they seemed to be actuated by a barbarous gene- 
rosity. They gave the Spaniards notice of their hostile in* 
tentions ; and as they knew they wanted provisions, stnd 
imagined, like other Americans, that they had left their 
own country because it did not afford them subsistence ; 
they sent to their camp a large supply of poultry and 
maize, desinng them to eat plentifully, because thoy 
scorned to attack an enemy enfeebled. by hunger; as it 
would also be an affront to their gods to offer them fa- 
mished victims, as well as disagreeable to themselves to 
feed upon such emaciated prey. 

After the first onset, finding they could not put this 
threat into execution, and that notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of their valour, that not one Spaniard was slain ; 
they began to alter their opinion, and coiK:luded tbcy 
were a superior order of beings, against whom all hum^ 
power could not pi*evail. In this extremity they consulted 
their priests, who, after many sacrifices and incantations, 
delivered this answer. "That as these strangers were 
*< the offspring of the sun, they were invincible only when 
« cherished by Kis beams ; but that at night whea his 
*' warming influence was withdrawn, they became like 
" otfier men, and were easily subdued." Opini<ms less plau^ 
sible, have gained credit with more enlightened nations* , 

In consequence of this, the Tlascalans acted in contnu 
diction to one of their estaUished maxims in war, and ven* 
tured to attack the enemy in the night, in hopes of destroy* 
ing them, when weak and off their guard. But Cortes had 
more discernment than to be surprized or deceived by the 
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rede stratagems of an Indian arin^* The ccntiiieU at ilic 
out-posts, observing an uncoronu>n roovcroenl in ihc !«• 
dian anny, gave the alarm. In a moment the tn/ops were 
under arms, and sallying out, dispersed them with great 
slaughter, without allowing them to approach the cainp* 

Convinced by sad experience their priests had deceived 
them, and satis6ed that it was in vain to attempt to de* 
feive^or vanquish such powerful enemies, their fierceness 
began to abate, and they were seriously inclined to peace. 
They were, however, at a loss in what manner they should 
address the strangers ; what idea to form of their charac- 
ter, and whether to consider them as beings of a gcnilc or 
malevolent nature. There were circumstances in their 
conduct that seemed to favour each opinion. The Spani* 
ards bad constantly dismissed their prisoners with presents 
of European toys. 

This appeared extraordinary to men who were used to 
carry on an exterminating war, and who sacrificed and de« 
voured without mercy, their captives taken in battle. On 
the other hand, Cortes had cut off the hands of fifty of the 
natives who come to the camp with provisions, and whom 
he took to be spies. This contrariety ot conduct occasion* 
ed that doubt and uncertainty which appeared in their ad* 
dress : " If," said they, ** you are divinities of a cruel and 
"savage nature, we present to you five slaves, that you 
"may drink their blood, and' eat their flesh. If you are 
" mild deities, accept an offering of incense and variegated 
^ plumes. If you are men, here is bread and fruit to noii* 
" rish you." The peace was soon concluded ; the Tlas« 
calans yielded themselves as vassals to the crown of Can- 
tile, and engaged to assist Cortes in all his future opera- 
tions. He took the republic under his protection, and 
promised to protect their persons and property from inju« 
ry and violence. 

The profound veneration of the Tlascalans, encouraged 
Cortes to insist up^n their abandoning their own super- 
s^tions, and that they should embrace the catholic faith. 
They were willing to acknowledge the truth and excel- 
lence of what he taught, but contended that their gods 
were divinities no less deserving of adoration, than the 
gods of the Spanianls : and earnestly requested him not to 
urge them any further upon a subject, with which they 
could not in any maimer yield a compliance. 
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Cortes enrftged at their obstinacy^ was preparing to urg^ 
by force, what he could not accomplish by persuasion ; 
and was going to overturn their altars, and throw down 
their idols, if father Bartholomew de Olmcdo, chaplain to 
the expedition, had not checked his inconsiderate impe- 
tuosity. He represented the imprudence of such an at- 
tempt ; and that religion was not to be propagated by the 
sword, nor infidels to be converted by violence; that other 
weapons were to be employed in their ministry, that 
patient instruction must enlighten the understanding, and 
pious example captivate the heart, before men could be 
brought to embrace the great truths of the christian reli- 
gion. That a monk in the sixteenth century, when the 
idea of tolemtion was unknown, and when the rights of 
conscience were little understood, should be among the 
first advocates against persecution, and appear in behalf 
of religious liberty, is really astonishing, and the mind is 
soothed with unexpected, pleasure, to find such humane 
and liberal sentiments avowed in those dark ages of super- . 
stition. 

The remonstrances of Olmedo had their proper weight 
with Cortes; he left the Tlascalans to the undisturbed 
exercise of their own rites, requiring only that they should 
desist from their horrid practice of offering human vic- 
tims in sacrifice. • ^ 

Cortes as soon as the troops were fit for service, re- 
soled to continue his march towards Mexico, notwith- 
standing the earnest dissuasives of the Tlascalans, who 
represetited Montezuma as a faitliless and cruel princet 
who waited for an opportunity to destroy him. 

Accompanied by six thousand Tlascalans, they, on the 
thirteenth of October, 1519, directed their course toward 
Cholula; Montezuma, who had at length consented to ad- 
mit the Spaniards into his presence, informed Cortes that 
he had given orders for his friendly reception there* Cholula 
was a considerable town, and though only five leagues 
distant from Tlascala, was formerly an independent 
state : but had lately been subjected to the Mexican em* 
pire. 

This was considered by all the natives as a holy place, 
the sanctuary of their gods, to which devotees resorted 
from every province, and a greater number of human vic- 
tims wei*e offered in its temple, than in that of Mexico. 
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It was strongly suspected that Montetoma, either from 
superstitious hope, that the gods would there revenge the 
insults with which the Spaniards every where treated theniy 
or that he might have a greater certainty of successi as 
being under the protection of his gods* The event shew- 
ed these suspicions were not ill founded. 

Cortes, who had been warned by the Tlascahuis to keep 
a watchful eye upon the Cholulans, though received into 
the town with much seeming respect and cordiality, soon 
observed several circumstances in their conduct, which ex* 
cited suspicion. Two of the Tlascalans, who were en« 
camped at some distance from the town, and who were not 
admitted by their ancient enemies within their precincts, 
found means to enter in disguise, and informed Cortes that 
they observed the children of the principal citizens retiring 
in great haste every night, and that six children had been 
sacrificed in the chief temple ; a rite that indicated the 
execution of some warlike enterprise was near at hand* 
At the same time, Marina the interpreter, received infor- 
mation from an Indian woman of distinction, whose confi- 
dence she had gained, that the destruction of her friends 
was concerted ; that a body of Mexican troops by conceal* 
ed near 4he town ; that some of the streets were barrica- 
doed, and in others pits and deep trenches were dug, and 
slightly covered over, into which the horse might fall, that 
stones and missile weapons were collected on the tops of 
tfce temples, with which to overwhelm the infantry ; that 
the fatal hour was now at band, and their ruin unavoida* 
Ue. 

Cortes alarmed at this concurring evidence, secretly ar* 
rested three of the chief priests ; from these he extorted a 
confession that confirmed the intelligence he had received. 
He therefore instantly resolved to prevent his enemies ef- 
fecting their designs ; and to inflict such an exemplary 
vengeance, as would strike Montezuma and his subjects 
with terror. 

The Spaniards and Zempoallans were drawn up in a 
large square, which had been allotted them for quarters, 
near the centre of the town i the Tlascalans had order* to 
advance ; the magistrates and chief citizens were sent for 
under various pretexts, seized and cbnfined^ On a signal 
given, the troops rushed out, aiid fell upon the multitude 
who were destitute of leaders, and so much astonished that 
the weapons fell from their hands, while they stood mo* 
K 3 
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tionlesB, incapable of defence* Aa the Spankrds pressed 
them in front, the llaacalans attacked them in the rear. 
The streets were filled with bloodshed and dea^ The 
templeS) which affi>rded a retreat to the priests, and somo 
ef the leading natives, were set on fire, and they perished 
in the flames* This scene of horror continued two dajra ^ 
at length the carnage ceased, after the slaughter of six 
thousand Choltilans, without the loss of a single l^wniard. 

Cortes then released the magistrates, reproaching them 
bitterly fi)r their intended treachery ; declaring that as jus* 
tice was now appeased, he forgave the ofience ; but re- 
quired them to recall the citizens who had fled, and restoro 
order in the town* 

Such was the ascendancy which the Spaniards had ac« 
quired over these superstitious people, and so deeply were 
they impressed with an opinion that they were more than 
mortals, that they immediately obeyed the command* The 
city was in a few days repeopled, who amidst the ruin of 
their sacred buildings yielded respectful service to mea 
who had embrued their hands in the blood of their rela« 
tions and friends* 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced directly towards Mexicoi 
which was only twenty leagues distant* As they passed 
through the country, the soldiers were greatly animated as 
they descended from the mountains of Chalco, across which 
the road lay : the vast plain of Mexico opened to their 
¥iew. When they first beheld this prospect, one of the 
most striking and beautiful on the face of the earth, when 
they observed fertile and cultivated fields, stretching far* 
ther than the eye could reach ; when they saw jt lake re- 
sembling the sea in extent, and discovered th^ capital city 
rising upon an island io the middle, adorned with its tern-* 
pies and turrets, the scene so far exceeded th^r imag^na* 
tion, that some were induced to believe the fancifiil descrip- 
tions of romance were realized, and that its enchanted 
palaces and gilded domes were presented to their sight f 
others could hardly be persuaded that this wonderful spec- 
tacle was Any thing more than a dream* 

As they advanced, their doubts were removed^ but their 
amazement increased. They were now fully satisfied that 
the country was rich> beyond what they had conceived; 
and flattered themselves that they should soon obtain an 
ample reward for all their services and sufferings. 
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As they l^proftcbed nesir the cityt tevenJcifcomttwioev 
occurred which made them suspect^ that some design wa» 
fertned to surpiice and cut them ofT* No cnemf bowere? 
q>peared ; sereral messengers arrifed succesm? elf firom/ 
Mootemmth permitting them one daf to adraoeey require 
log them oo the next to retire^ as his hopes and fears 
attematelf prevttled ; and, so strange was this infiitnatioiif 
tfaat Cortes was almost at the gates of the capital, belbrr 
the mcmarch had determined to receiTe him as a friendf 
^ to oppose htm as an eneraf* 

The Spuiiards, without regarding the fluctuation ci 
^faatezuma'» sentiments, continued their march along the 
ciQseway that led to the city, through the lake, with great 
caution, and the strictest discipline, though without t>e* 
tntying any symptoms of distrust of the prince, whom 
they were about to visit. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand per* 
■ons, who appeared to be of distinction, came forth to meet 
Hiem, adorned with plumes, and clad in garments of fine 
cotton. Each of these in his order, passed by Cortes, and 
saluted him according to the mode practised in that coun* 
^; expressing the utmost respect and submission. They* 
announced the approach of Montesuma himself; and 800» 
ftfter his harbingers came in sight* 

There appeared first, two hundred persons in an uni** 
ibrm dress, with large plumes of feathers, alike in fitshioOf 
laarching two and two in deep silence, and barefooted, 
^th their eyes fixed on the ground. These were followed 
}*y a company of higher rank, in their most showy apparel f 
H) the^midst of these was Montezuma, in a chair or litter^ 
richly ornamented with gold, and feathers of variotift 
tolotirs ; others supported a canopy of curious workman* 
ship ovfcr his head, and four of his principal favourite* 
earried him on their shoulders. Before him marched three 
officers, with rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted 
^P at certain intervals ; at which signal, all the people 
*^owed their heads, and hid their faces, as unworthy to 
J<Jofcon so great a monarch. When he drew near,Corte» 
^mo«ited ; and, with great appearance of respect, salute 
jj him in the European manner. At the same time^ 
Montezuma descended from his chair, and leaning on the 
*^s of two- of his nearest illations, approached with at 
^pt and stately pace :' his attendants covering the streete 
frith cotton-cloths, that he might not touch the ground* 
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He returned the salutation of Cortes, according to the 
mode of his country, by touching the earth with his haxnly 
and then kissing it. By this condescension of Montezuma, 
his subjects firmly believed that those persons, before 
whom he had humbled himself were nflore than human* 

Thia was confirmed afterwards; as they marched 
through the crowd, the natives, to the great satisfaction of 
the Spaniards, frequently were heard to call them Teules, 
or divinities. Montezuma conducted Cortes to the quarters 
which he had prepared for his reception ; and immediately 
^k leave of him with a poKteness, not imworthy of a 
court more refined. " You are now," said he, " with your 
"brothers, in your own house; refresh yourselves after 
" your fatigue, and be happy until I return.** The place 
allotted to the Spaniards by Montezuma, was a house 
built by the father of Montezuma: it was surrounded 
by a stone-wall, with towers at proper distances, which 
served for defence as well as ornament; and was so large 
as to accommodate both the Spaniards and their Indian 
allies* 

The first care of Cortes was to put the place in a pos- 
ture of defence : he planted the artillery at every avenife 
which led to it; he appointed a large division of his troops 
to be always on guard ; and posted centinels at proper 
distances, with orders to observe the same vigilance, as If 
they were in sight of an enemy's camp. 

In the evening, Montezuma returned to visit his guests, 
with the same pomp as at their first interview; and brought 
presents of such value, not only to Cortes and his officersi 
but even to the private men, as proved the liberality of the 
monarch, and the opulence of the kingdom. 

A long conference ensued, in which Cortes learned what 
was the opinion of Montezuma, with respect to the Spa- 
niards. He told him, that it was an established opinion 
among the Mexicans handed down to them by tradition, that 
their ancestors came originally from a remote region, and 
conquered the provinces that were now subject to his do- 
minion ; that after they were settled there, the great cap- 
tain who conducted them, returned to his own country ; 
and promised, that at some future period his descendants 
should visit them, assume the government, -and reform 
their constitution and laws ; and thai from what he had 
seen of Cortes and his followers, he was convinced tjiey 
were the very pei^sons their traditions and prophecies ha4 
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taught them to expect ; and that be received them accord- 
ingiy as relations of the aanie blood and parentage; and 
desired them to consider themselves as masters in his do- 
minions: for both himself and subjects should be ready to 
comply with their will. Cortes replied in his usual stylcy 
with respect to the dignity and power of his sovereign, and 
bis intention of sending him into that country: artfuUf 
framing his discourse so as to coincide with the idea 
which Montezuma had formed concerning the origin of 
the Spaniards. 

Next morning, Cortes and some of his principal attend- 
ants were admitted to a public audience of the emperor. 
The three subsequent days were employed in viewing 
the city ; the appearance of which filled them with sur* 
piize and admiration. Mexico, (Tenuchtiilan, as it was 
anciently called by the natives,) is situated in a large plain 
surrounded by mountains of such height, that, though 
within the torrid zone, the temperature of its climate is 
mild and healthful: all the moisture which descends 
fi^m the high grounds is collected in several lakes : the 
two largest of which, of about nmety miles in circumfer- 
ence, communicate with each other ; the waters of one 
are fresh, the other brackish : on the banks of the latter 
the capital of Montezuma's empire was built. The access 
to the city was by artificial causeways, or streets, formed 
of stones or earth, about thirty feet in breadth. On the 
east was no causeway, and the city could only be approach- 
ed by canoes. Not only the temples of their goids, but 
tht houses of the monarch, and those of persons of (Us« 
tinction, in comparison with any other buildings vrhich the 
Spaniards had seen in America, might be termed nugni* 
ficent. 

But, how much the novelty of those objects might 
ainuse or astonish the Spaniards, they felt the utmost 
solicitude with respect to their own situation. They were 
i^w lodged in the capital, in which they reckoned there 
^cre at least sixty thousand inhabitants : shut up, as it 
were, in a snare, from which it seemed impossible to 
tscape ; they were moreover assured by the Tlascalans, 
^hat Me^can pnests had counselled their sovereign to 
admit tlie Spaniards into the capital,- that they might cut 
them off at one blow with perfect security. 

Although Montezuma had received theip with distin* 
t^iahed respect, they had reason to doubt his sincerity : 
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yet even if tbey could suppose it to be real, they could 
not depend upon it ; as an order flowing from his capiicc, 
or word uttered in passion, might irrevocably determine 
their fate. These reflections made a deep impression upon 
the mind of Coi*tes« 

Before he set out from Cholula, he had received ad- 
vice from Villa Rica, that Qualpopoca, one of the Mexican 
generals, having assembled an army in order to attack 
some of the people, whom the Spaniards had encouraged 
to throw off the Mexican yoke ; Escalante, with seven of 
his men, had been mortally wounded ; he having, with 
part of the garrison, marched out to succour his allies ; 
that one Spaniard had been surrounded and t£^en ahve^ 
and his head cut off, and sent in triumph to the different 
cities, and last to Mexico, to convince the people their 
invadbrs were not invulnerable* 

Cortes, though alarmed with this intelligence, as an in* 
dication of Montezuma's hostile intentions, had nev^he* 
less continued his march. But as soon as he entered lif^xicot 
he became sensible that he had pushed forwards into a* 
situation where it was difficult to contimie, and from which' 
it was dangerous to retire. Disgrace^ and perh«^ dea^^ 
would be the certain consequence of the latter- 
. The success of the enterprize^depended upon support- 
ing that high opinion which the natives had formed with 
nespect to the irresistible power d[ his arms : upon the 
first appearance of timidity on his part, their veneratkwi' 
would cease, and Montezuma would be encouraged ta let 
loose upon him the whole force of his empire. 

His situation was trying ; but his mind was equal to it i 
and a£ter revolving the matter with deep attendon, he 
resolved upon a measure, the boldest and most daring that 
fsvcr entered into the mind of man ; which was no less 
than seizing Montezuma in his palace, and to carry him; 
a prisoner to the Spanish quailers. This he immediately 
proposed to his ofl&cers. The timid startled at a measure 
so audacious. The more intelligent and resolute warmly 
approved of it, conscious that it was the only resource in 
which there was any prospect of safety ; and brought over 
tiieir companions so cordially to be of the same opinioiit 
that it was agreed instantly to make the attempt. At hit 
usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes went to the 
palace^accompaniedbyAlvarado^Sandoval^LugOyVelasquez 
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4t Leooiy and DaviOg, five of fats prinetpal oficeriy and ti 
many trusty soldiers. 

Thirty chosen men foUowcd ; not in regular orders bat 
sauntering at some distance, as if their only object was cu- 
riosity ; other small parties were potted at proper inteiv 
vals, in all the streets leading from the Spanish quarlen 
to the palace, and the remainder of hts troops, with the 
Tlascalan allies were under arms, ready to aaUy out om 
the first alarm. Cortes and hu companioos were admttlcd 
Tviihout suspicion, the Mextcan attendants retiring out of 
respect. He addressed the monarch in a tone very dif- 
knni from that which he had formerly been accustomod 
to, reproaching him bitterly as the author of the violent 
assauk, made upon the Spaniards by one of his officers, 
and demanded public reparation for the loss he had su^ 
tamed, by the death of some of his companions, as well as 
lor the insult offered to the great prince, whose senrants 
they were. Montezuma, confounded at this unexpected 
accusation, and changing colour, either from consctousness 
of guik, or from ieeUng the indignitf with which he was 
treated, asserted his own innocence with great earnestness; 
<uk1 as a proof of it, gave orders instantly to bnng Qual- 
popoca and his accomplices prisoners to Mexico. Cortes 
replied, thaTa declaration so respectable led no doubt om 
bis own mind, but that something more was requisite to 
satisfy his followers, who would never be convinced that 
Montezuma did not harbour hostile intentions against them, 
uakss, as a pi'oof of hb confidence and attachment, he re^ 
nuived firom his own palace, and took up his residence in 
the Spanish quarters, where he should be served and h^ 
aoured as became a great monarch. 

This stnmge proposition at first bereaved Montezuma 
of ^ech, and almost of motion. At length, indignation 
gave him utterance, and he haughtily answered ^ That 
" persons of his rank, were not accustomed voluaurily to 
** give up themselves as prisoners ; and were he mean 
" enough to do so, his subjects would not permk such aa 
" affront to be offered to their sovereign." Cortes unwilling 
to employ force, endeavoured by turns to intimidate and 
soothe him. The altercation became warm, and having 
continued three hours, Velasquez de Leon, an impetuous 
and gallant young man, impatiently exclaimed, « Whf 
" waste more time in vain ? let us either seize' him in* 
^ stantly, or stab him to the bearU" The threatening 
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Toice and fierce .gestures with which these words 
utteredy struck Montezuma. He was sensible the Spaniards 
had now proceeded too fieir to hope they would recede. 

His own danger was imminent, the necessity unavoid- 
•ble. He saw both, and abandoning himself to his feite 
coniplied with their request. His officers were called, he 
communicated to them his ^resolution* Though astonished 
and afflicted, they presumed not to question the will of 
their master, but carried him in silent pomp, all bathed 
in tears to the Spanish quarters* 

When it became publickly known that the strangers 
were conveying away the emperor, the people broke out 
into the wildest excesses of grief and rage, threatening 
the Spaniards with immediate destruction for their impious 
audacity* But as socm as Montezuma appeared with a 
teeming gaiety of countenance, and waved his hand, the 
tumult was hushed ; and upon his declaring it to be his 
own choice that he went to reside for a short time among 
his new friends, the multitude, taught to revere every in- 
timation of their sovereign's pleasure, quietly dispersed* 

Thus this powerful prince, at noon day, in the midst of 
his capital, was seized and carried off a prisoner, by a 
few strangers* When we consider the temerity of the 
Attempt, and its successful execution, we can with proprie- 
ty assert there is nothing in history parallel to it: and 
were it not so well authenticated by the most unquestion- 
able evidence, the whole narration would appear so wild 
and extravagant, as to go beyond the bounds of that veri^ 
similitude which must be preserved even in fictitious pub- 
lications* 

Montezuma was received at the Spanish quarters with 
great ceremonious respect* He was attended by his own 
domestics* His principal officers had free access to him, 
and carried on all the functions of government, as if he 
had been at perfect liberty* He was, nevertheless, vnttch- 
ed with all the scrupulous vigilance requisite in guarding 
such an important prize 5 from captive princes, the boor 
of humiliation and suffering is not far distant* Qualpo- 
poca and his son, with five of the principal officers who 
had served ttnder him, were brought prisoners to the ca- 
pital, by order of Montezuma, and given up to Cortes ; 
who after undergoing the form of trial by a Spanish court 
martial, and though they acted as brave and loyal subjects 
ill obeying the orders of their sovereign, in opposing the 
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invaders of their coantry, they were con de mned to be 
burned alive. 

The unhappy victima were inttantlf led forth. The 
fik on which they were laid was composed of the weapons 
collected in the royal magazine for the public defence. 
Ad innumerable multitude of Mesicant, beheld in silent 
astonishment) this fresh insult offered to the majtsty of 
their empire : an ofiBcer of distinction committed to the 
flames, by the authority of strangers, for hftving done what 
he owed in duty to his sovereign : and the arms provided 
by their ancestors for avenging such wrongs, consumed 
before their eyes. 

Cortes conTinced that Qualpopoca would not have ven« 
tared to attack Escalante without orders from his master, 
^i^as not satkfied with the punishment of the instrument, 
while the author escaped with impunity. Just before 
Qoalpopoca was led out to sufifer, Cortes entered the 
^artment of Montezuma, followed by some of his officers, 
and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters ; and approaching 
the monarch with a stem countenance, told him, that the 
persons who were now going to suffer, had charged him as 
the cacrse of the outrage that' was committed ; and that it 
was necessary that he likewise should make atonement for 
Ibat guilt ; without waiting for a reply, he commanded 
bis soldiers to clap the fetters on his legs. The orders 
were instantly obeyed. 

The monarch who had been accustomed to have his 
person acknowledged as sacred and inviolable, considered 
this |m>&Qation of it as a prelude to his death ; broke out 
into loud lamentatbns and complaints. His attendants 
feu at his feet, and bathed them with their tears, bearing 
^ the fetters in their hands with oflBcious tenderness, to 
lighten their pressure. 

When Cortes returned from the execution, he appear- 
^ with a cheerful countenance; and ordered the fetters 
to be ti^en off. As Montezuma's spints had sunk with 
wjmanly dejection, they now rose to indecent exuhation, 
^d he passed at once from the anguish of despair, to 
transporte of joy and fondness, towards his deliverers. 
The s{Mrits of Montezuma wfcre now subdued. Cortes 
availed himself to the utmost of the power he had acquir* 
cd over him. 

VOL. I. 1* 
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• Several Spaniards were aent in company with some 
Mexicans of distinction, as guides and protectors, to ex- 
plore the different parts of the empire. While they were 
thus employed, Cortes, in the name of Montezuma de<& 
graded some of the principal officers, whose abilities and 
independent spirit excited his jealousy ; and subttittited m 
Uieir places, others more obsequious to his will* 

There was yet wanting one thing to complete his seen* 
rity : be wished to have command of the lake, that he 
might ensure a retreat, should the Mexicans take armi 
against him. This Montezuma enabled him ta accom* 
plish* Cortes had given him a pompous dcscriptioQ ofthoti 
floating palaces that moved ion the #ater, without thelud 
of oar8« Having thus excited Montesuma's cimosity, «id 
under pretence of gratifying liinH he persuaded Uie 
monarch to appmnt some of his subject to convey his 
naval stores from Vera Cms to Mexico, and em^yed 
others tn cutting timber: with this assistance, the S^ia« 
fiish carpenters soon completed two brigantines which were 
considered by Cortes as a certain resource^ if a cttroat 
ahould be necessary. 

This tame submission to bis will, encouraged Cortes to 
put it to a proof still more trying. He uiiged Montezinna 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of the king of Caatile, «yi 
to subject his dominions to the {>ayment of an asnnal tr^^ 
bute. With this requisition Montezuma was so obsequious 
as to ooto|dy. The chief men of the empire w^re called 
together; he, with great solemnity, reminded them of the 
traditions and prophecies which led them to expect the 
arrival of a people, sprung from the same stodc as them<* 
•elves, in order to take the supreme power into their own 
hands ; he declared his belief, that the Spaniards were this 
promised race ; and therefore he acknowledged their mo- 
narch as possessing the right to govern the Mexican em- 
pire; that he would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him 
as a tributaiy. While Montezuma uttered these words, 
tears and groans interrupted his utterance; he still retain- 
ed such a sense of dignity, as to feel that pang which 
touches the heart of princes, when constrained to resign 
independent power. The assembly were struck with jas- 
tonishment, and a sullen murmur indicated their suipnse 
and indignation; and threatened some violent eruption of 
rage to be near at hand* Cortes foreseeing thiS) season- 
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aWy interposed to prerent it, by declarinfi: that h\% matter 
}md DO intention to deprive Mooteztinia of his auibonty or 
royal dignity ; or to make any alteration in the laws or 
eoQstitution of the Mexican empire; this assurance^ and 
tbe monai*ch's example, tog^etbcr with their dread of the 
Spanish power, extorted a reluctant consent fram the as« 
iembly. 

Tbe act of submission and homage, was executed with 
aU the formaliiies which the Spaniards were pleased to 
prescribe* Montezuma at the instigation of Cortes, accom* 
panied this submission, with a ma^ificent present to his 
new sovereign ; and his subjects stimulated by his exam- 
ple} brought in very liberal contributions* 

But however . pliant Montezuma might be in other 
matters, with respeU to his religion, he was in6exible« 
Though Cortes often urged him with the zeal of a mis* 
sioiiai7 to renounce his false gods, and embrace the 
catholic faith, he always rejected the proposition with hor» 
nr. Cortes was so enraged at his obstinacy, that in a 
transport of zeal he led out his soldiers to throw down the 
idols in the great temple by force* But the priests and 
people taking arms in defence of their altars, the zeal of 
Cortes was overruled by prudence, and induced him to 
d«U9t &om his rash attempt, af^er dislodging the idola 
from one of the shrines, and placing the image of the 
Virgin Mary in its place* 

From thia moment the Mexicans began to meditate 
^ they might expel or destroy the Spaniards, and be* 
Ueved themselves called upon to avenge the insult offered 
^ their gods* The priests and leading men held frequent 
^consultations with Montezuma for this purpose* But as 
it might prove fatal to the captive monarch to attempt 
either the one or the other by violence, he was willing to 
tiy more gentle means* Having called Cortes into his 
Presence, he observed that now, as all the piiqioses of his 
^B^bassy were fully accomplished, the gods had declared 
their will, and tbe people were unanimous in their desire, 
that he and his followers should instantly depart out of 
the empire* With this he required them to comply, or 
unavoidable destruction would fall suddenly on their heads* 

The tenor of this unexpected requisition, as well as the 
dctermmed tone in which it was uttered, left Cortes no 
room to doubt, that it was th« result of some deep Idd 
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scheme concerted between Morttezuma and his stbjects. 
He coolly replied, he had already begun to pix'pare for re- 
turning to his owi) country ; but as the vessels in which 
he came were destroyed, some time was requisite for 
building other ships. 

This appearing reasonable, a number of Mesdcans were 
sent to Vera Cruz, to cut down timber; and some Spanish 
Ciarp^enters were appointed td superintend the work* Cortes 
flattered himself that during this interval, he should re- 
ceive such reinfoi'cements, as would enable him to des{»se 
every danger* 

Nine months had now elapsed since Porto-caiTero and 
Montigo had >sailed with his dispatches to Spain ; he daily 
expected their I'etum with a confirmation of his authority 
from the king : without thb, his condition was iiisecare} 
and precarious* 

While he remained in this suspense, uncertain with res* 
pect to the future, and by the late declaration of Monte- 
^ma, oppressed with a new addition of cares, a Mexican 
courier arrived informing him of some ships having ap- 
peared on the coast. Cortes elated with this intelHgence 
imagined they were reinforcements arrived to strengthen 
and forward his conquests ; and that the completion of 
all his wishes and hopes was at hand : he imparted the 
glad tklings to his companions, who received them with 
transports of mutual congratulation. Their joy was shorti 
a messap^e from Sandoval, whom Cortes had made gover- 
nor of Vera Crtiz in the i^oom of Escalsmte brought certain 
intelligence that the armament was fitted out by Vetea- 
quez, governor of Cuba, and threatened them with hnroe- 
dtate destruction* 

. The armament consisted of eighteen ships,^ which had 
en boaifl fourscore horsemen, eight hundred foot soldiers, 
of which eighty were musqueteers, and a hundred and 
twenty cross^'bow-men, together with a train of twche 
pieces of cannon. This force was commanded by Para* 
philo de Narvaez, with instructions to sieze Cortes, and 
his principal officers, and send them prisoners to Cuba, 
and then to compleat the conquest of the country in his 
name* 

Narvaez had landed his men without opposition, near' 
St. Juan de Ullua. Three soldiers whom Cortes bad 
sent ^o search for mines, deserted and joined Narvaez t 
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hy them he was informed of the progress and situstson of 
Cortes; and aa they had learned the Mexican language, 
were the more acceptable, as they would serve as inter* 
preters. Narvaez having sent a summons to the governor 
of Vera Cruz to surrender) Guavara a priest^ whom he 
employed in that service, made the demand with sucJi 
ins^^encot that Sandoval a^i officer of high spirit, and xea- 
lously attached to Cortes, instead of complying with his 
terms, seized him, and his officers, and sent them prisoners 
in chains to Mexico. Cortes received th^m not as enemies, 
but as friends, condemning the severity of Sandoval, set 
them immediately at liberty. 

By this well-timed clemency, seconded by caresses and 
presenta, he gained their confidence, and drew from them 
such particulars concerning the force and intentions of 
Narvaez, as gave a view of the impending danger, in its 
full extent. 

He had now to take the field against an army in couraj^ 
and martial discipline equal to his own ; in number far 
superior, commanded by an ofiBcer of known bravery. 

Narvaez more solicitous to gratify the resentment of 
Velasquez, than attentive to the honour and interest of his 
country, had represented Cortes and his followers to the 
natives, as fugitives and rebels, who had unjustly invaded 
the Mexican empire; and that his sole object was to 
punish the Spaniards, and rescue them from their oppres- 
sion. The same unfavourable representations had been 
conveyed to Montezuma. 

Animated with the prospect of being set free from 
subjection to strangers, the provinces began openly to 
rev^t from Cortes ; and regai*ded Narvaez as their deli- 
verer. Montezuma kept up a secret intercourse with the 
new commander, and courted his favour. 

Such were tbe dangers and difficulties which presented 
themselves to the view i)f Cortes. No situation could be 
more trying. If he should abandon the capital, and set 
the captive monarch at liberty, and march out to meet 
the enemy, he must at once give up all the fruits of his 
' toils and victory, and relinquish advantages which could 
not be recovered without infinite danger. The natural 
haughtiness of Narvaez precluded all hopes of succeeding 
hj conciliatory measures* 

. l2 
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After rerohing every scheme with ^ep ttteatikiiiv 
Cortes fixed that which was the most hazardous, but if 
successful, would be most honourable and beneficial to 
himself and his country. With decisive intrepidity, he, 
in Ibis despenoe situation, determined to make one bfM 
effort for victory under every disadvantage, rather thui 
- sacrifice his own conquests, ani the Spanish interest in 
■ Mexico. But as it would have been indecent and impolitic 
to advance in arms against his countrymen, without first 
attempting to adjust matters by an amicable negoctation : 
he employed Olmedo, his chaplain, to whose character 
the function was well suited^ and who was possessed with 
such pmdence and address as qualified him for secret 
intrigues, in which Cort^ placed his chief confi- 
dence. 

All terms of accommodation were rejected with scorn 
by Narvae*:, who, by a public proclamation, denounced 

• Coites and his companions rebels and enemies to their 
country. The intrigues of Olmedo were more successful, 
he had letters to deliver fi'om Cortes and iiis officers, 
their ancient friends and companions ; these were accom- 
panied with presents of rings and chains of gold, which 
inspired those needy adventurers with high ideas of ths 
wealth that he had acquii^d, and envy of the good fortune 
of those who were engaged in his service. They declared 
for an immediate accommodation with Cortes ; but Nar- 
vaez upon discovering the inclination of the army towards 
an accommodation, irritated his violent temper almost lo 
madness. In a transport of rage, he set a price upon the 

• head of Cortes, and his principal officers, and having learn- 
ed that he was now advanced within a league of ZempoaUa 
with his small body of men, he considered this such an 
insult, as merited immediate chastisement, and marched , 
out with all his troops to offer him battle. 

Cortes was a leader of greater abilities and experience 
than to fight an enemy so far superior in number on 
equal ground. Having stationed his army on the opposite 
bank of the river de Canoas, where he was safe fix>m arty 
attack, he beheld the approach of the enemy without con- 
cern, and disregarded thi^ vain bravado. The wet seascMi 
. had set in, and. the rain had poured down during a great 
part of the day> with a violence peculiar to the torrid 
Zone. r 
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Tht 4cMawen of Iforaex, nMccuitoiiicd to the teteiitf 
of a miiitary ii&f nHtrmored tt beiogthus fhiitlcMly ou 
posed : tidsj together with the cootcnipt he had oi his 
enemf, induoed him to permit them to retire to Zerapo- 
1^ The Tery circtmistanee that made them quit the 
field, encoaraged Ccntes to form a scheme by which he 
hoped at once to terminate the war* His hardf Teterantf 
tlmgb *>^Mi**g under the torrentt^ withoat a tingle tent) 
or any sbeker to cover them, were to fiur fiom repining at 
bard^ps which were become familiar to them, that they 
were stiU &eafa and alert for tervice. He knew that the 
-enemy would gire themsehret up to repote after thdr 
fatigue, and deem themsehret perfectly tecure at a teason 
80 unfit for acdon* He retolved therefore to surprise them 
by an unexpected attack in the niqht* His soldiers, know- 
iiig that there was no resource but in some desperate 
e&rt of courage, approved of the measure with such 
warmth, that Cortes in an oration which he delirered to 
them was more careful to temper, than to inflame, their 
ardoiuv 

He divided them into three parties: Sandoval command* 
edthe first; this gallant officer was entrusted with the 
most dangerous and important service, that of seizing 
the enemy's artillery, which was planted before the piin* 
cipal towers of the temple, where Narvaez had fixed his 
b^d quarters* Christoval de Olid commanded the second} 
with orders to assault the tower and lay hold on the gene- 
ral. Cortes himself conducted the last and smallest division} 
which was to act as a body of reserve, and to support the 
other two as there should be occasion* 

Having passed the river di Canoas, which was so swd- 
led with the rains, that the water reached their chins, they 
advanced in profound silence, each man armed with hit 
sword, his dagger, and his Chinantlan spear. Narvaez, re- 
miss in proponion to his security, had posted only two cen- 
tinels to watch the motions of an enemy, whom he had 
such good cause to dread* One of these was seized by the 
advance guard of Cortes's troops, the other made his es- 
cape, and, hurrying to the town, spread the alarm of the 
enemy's approach, so that there was Ml time to prepare 
for their reception. ' But through the arrogance and info- 
tuation of Narvaez, the impoitant mterval was lost. He 
charged the centinel with cowardice} and treated with dc- 
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rinon the idea of being atecked by fiirces ao un^ori t* 
his own. The shouts of Cortr.s's «ddten» howey^i cq» 
Tinced him at last of his mistake. 

The rapiditf with winch thejr advanced was ftiich» that 
they fired but one cannon^ before Sandoyal'a party xbsed 
with them} and drove them from their guns, and had be- 
gun to force their way up the staps of the tower* . N«> 
yae2, as brave in action as presumptuous in condu^ arm- 
ed himself in haste^ and by hb voice and example endea- 
voured to animate his men to the combat* OHd advanced 
to sustain his companions ; and Cortes himself ruling to 
the front, conducted and added new vigour to the attack. 
The compact €>rder of this small body, and the impenetra- 
ble front they presented with their Icoig ^>earS9 bore down 
all opposition. 

They had now reached the gate, and as they were en- 
deavouring to force it open, a 8<^dier set fire to the reeds 
with which the tower was covered, and forced Narvaez to 
sally out* In the first encounter he was wounckd in tbe 
eye, with a spear, and falling to the ground, he 'was in a 
moment clapped in fetters* 

The shout of victory resounded among the troops of Cor- 
tes. Those who had sallied out with their leader, feebly 
maintained the conflict, or began to surrender* Terror and 
confusion prevailed. Their own artillery was pointed agamst 
them ; wherever they turned their eyes, they- beheld with 
astonishment, lights gleaming through the obscurity of tiie 
night ; which, although proceeding from what is now well 
known by the name of the fire-fly, which abounds in suUiy 
climates, their affrighted imaginations represented as nu- 
merous bands of musqueteers, advancing with lighted 
matches to the attack* After a short resi^^ce, the sol- 
diers compelled their officers to capitulate; arid bcfiMfc 
morning all had laid down their arms, and quietly sab* 
mitted to their conquerors. 

This compleat victory was the more acceptable, as it was 
gained with little bloodshed ; only two oi the soldiers o( 
Cortes being slain ; as were also two officers and fifteen 
privates of the adverse party. Cortes treated the vanquish- 
ed as friends : offered to send them immediately back to 
^uba, or take them into his service, aspartners of his for- 
tune, and on the same terms as his own soldiers. Thef 
eagerly embraced tbe latter proposali and vied with eaoh 
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other m profe«iiont irf 6deHiy and altiChiMiit to t ^n^ 
Tftl, who had giren them wich a coofincing prcKtf of his 
id>iHties for command. 

Cortes was now placed at the head of a thousand Spani- 
ards, eager lo follow wherever he sboold lead them. Dou- 
Wy forumate was this victory for Cortes, as he received 
intelligence a few days aaerwards, that the Mexicans had 
- destroyed his brigantines, and bad fallen upon the smaU 
party he had left with Alvarado. Had reduced to ashef 
their magazine of provisions, and carried on hostilities with 
such fury, that although the Spaniards defended themselves 
with uncommtm bravery, yet without succour, they must 
soon have been cut off by fomine, or wnk under the mulr 
^tode of their enemies* 

The Mexicans had flattered themselves, that now when 
their invaders were divided, was the time to deliver thtm- 
Klves from the odious dominion of strangers, and ^^^^ 
then- soverc%n. Alvarado, though a gallant oflRcer, had 
not that capacity and dignity of manners, by which Cor- 
tes had acquired such an ascendancy over the mind« of the 
natives. Instead of employing address to disconcert the 
plans, or soc^he the spiriu of the Mexicans, he waited the 
return df owe of their solemn festivals, and when the pnn* 
cipsl persons of the empurc were dancmg in the court of 
the great temple, he seized all the avenues which led to 
it, and allured partly by the rich ornaments which they 
wore in honour of their gods, partly by the fecility of cut- 
ting off at once the authors of a conspiracy which he dreaO- 
«d, he lell upon them unarmed, and unexpected, and mas- 
sacred a great mimber, those only escaping who made their 
iray over the battlemenU of the temple. 

This treacherous and cruel action filled the city Mid the 
whole empire, with indignation and rage. All called aloud 
for vengeance ; and regardless of the life or safety of their 
moowch, or of their own danger in assaulting an enemy, 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they com- 
mitted all those acts of violence, of which Cortes had re* 
ceived an account. 

To him the danger appeared so immment asto adimt 
of no delay. He^ set out instantly with all his forces. At 
Tlascala he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. 
Cb entering the Mexican territories, he found disaffectowi 
to the SpMii«|ids was not confined to the capital, ina 
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inrincipal inhabitants had deserted the towns through vrbich 
lie passed ; no person of note appeared to meet him m\h 
the expected respect ; no provision made for the si}bsist« 
ence of his troops, as usual; and though^e was permitted 
to advance without opposition« solitude and silence reign- 
ed in every place: a deep rooted antipathy bad taken pla^e^ 
which excited the most just alarm. 

Notwithstanding their enmity was become so implacablet 
they knew not how to take proper measures for their own 
safety, or the destruction of their enemies. Instead of 
breaking down the bridges and causeways, by which they 
might have enclosed Alvarado and his party, and stopped 
the career of Cortes, they again suffered him to march 
quietly; and, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1S20, he took 
peaceable possession of his former quarters. 

The transports of joy, with which Aliatado recdved 
Oortes and his companions, cannot be desaribed ; but the 
general seemed to have fcMrgotten that sagacity and cao^ 
tion, which had hitherto accompanied him* He not onlf 
seglected tu visit Montezuma, but added expressions foil 
of contempt for that piince and hb people. 
^ The forces of which he had now the command, appeared 
to him irresistible ; so that he b^gan to assume a higher 
tone, and lay aside the mask of moderation, usder wluch 
be had hitherto concealed his designs. Some Mexicans 
who understood the Spanish language, reported the oon« 
temptuous words and conduct of Cortes, to their country* 
men, which renewed their rage. They resumed their arms, 
with additional fury, and attacked a body of Spaniards, aa 
they were marching to the great square, where the public 
market was held ; who were compelled to retire vnth loss* 
Delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, 
they advanced next day with extraordinary martial pompi 
to assault the Spanish quarters. 

Their number was formidable, and their courage great* 
Though the artillery was pointed against them, when they 
were crowded in narrow streets, and swept off multitudes 
at every discharge, their impetuosity did not abate* Theif 
broken ranks were continuUy filled up with fresh men ; 
these were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eagev 
on vengeance. 

The abilities and experience of Cortes, seccmded by the 
^cipUned valour of his troops, was hardly sufficient lo 
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defend the fortiiicttions, into which the enemy were seTcral 
times on the point of entering. 

Sorae immediate and extraordinary effort was now re» 
quisite, to extricate themselves out of their present ahua« 
tioD* As soon as tbe evening induced the Mexicans Co 
itHre, in compliance with their custom of ceasing htmm 
hostilities with the settmg 8un» Cortes began to preptiw 
for a siUIy, with such a force as might either drire Um 
enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to terms 
of accommodation* 

He conducted in person the troops destined for this im« 
portant enterpnze. Every invention known at that tios« 
in the European art of war, as well as every precantiont 
soggested by his long experience in the Indian mode 6t 
fighting, were employed to ensure success. The enemyi 
be fourtd ready prepared, and determined to oppose kirn* 
Tbe force of the Mexicans was greatly encreased by (resk 
troops which poured in continually from the country* 
Led by their nobles, inflamed by their priests, and fight-^ 
iflg in de^ce of their families, under the eye, as tbef 
jadged, of their gods, they made a desperate resistancOf 
and fought with enthusiastic ardour, in contempt of dan* 
gerand death. Wherever the Spaniards could close with 
tbem,4he superionty of their arms and discipline, obliged 
tbe natives to give way ; but, in the narrow streets, and 
where the bridges of communication were broken down, 
they could seldom come to a fair encounter, and the Spa* 
niards, as they advanced, were exposed to showers of 
arrows and stones from the tops of houses. 

After a day of incessant exertion, though vast numbers 
of the Mexicans fell, and part of the city was burned, the 
Spaniards, weary with the slaughter, were at length dis* 
posed to retire, with the mortification of having accom« 
plished nothing so decisive, as to compensate for the loss 
of twelve soldiers killed, and sixteen wounded : another 
sally was made with greater force, but with no better sue* 
cess; and in it the general was wounded in the hand. Cortes 
perceived, when it was too late, his *iror in treating with 
contempt, the Mexicans. He became . sensible that he 
conld ndther maintain his present station in the city, or 
retire from it without imminent dai>ger. There was, how- 
ever, one resource left : Montezuma was still in his 
power. 
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When the Mexicans approached next mcyrniog to re* 
new the assault, that unfortunate prince, was reduced to 
the sad necessity of becoming the instrument of his own 
fbsgprace; he advanced to the battlements in his royal 
robes, and with all the pomp in which he used to appear 
oo solemn occasions* At the sight of their sovereign, the 
weapons dropped from their hands, every tongue was si* 
lent, all bowed their heads, and many prostrated them- 
selves on the ground* He tried to assuage their rage bf 
every soothing argument. When he had ended his di»* 
course, a sullen murmur ran through the crowd ; to this 
aucceeded reproaches and threats; and their fory rising 
in a moment above every restraint and respect, flights <tf 
arrows, and vollies of stones, poured in so violently fronck 
the ramparts, that before the Spanish soldiers had time 
to shield Montezuma with their bucklers, two arrows 
wounded the unhappy monarch, and a stone which struck 
him on the temple, brought him to the ground* 

On seeing him fall, the Mexicans were so much as* 
tonished, that they passed in a moment from one extreme to 
another; remorse succeeded to insult, and they fled with 
terror, as if the vengeance of heaven was pursuing them, 
fbr the crime which they had committed* The Spaniards 
without molestation carried Montezuma to his apartments; 
imd Cortes hastened thither to console him under his af- 
fliction. But the haughty spirit of that unhappy monarch, 
which seemed to have been long extinct, returning, he 
seemed to'survive this last humiliation, and protract a life 
of ignominy. In a transport of rage, he tore the bandages 
from his wounds, and obstinately refused to take any 
nourishment, that his wretched days might be soon ended: 
rejecting with disdain all the solicitations of the Spaniards 
to embrace the christian faith* 

The fate of Montezuma, deprived Cortes of all hopes oi 
bringing the Mexicans to any accommodation; and he saw 
no hopes of safety, but in attempting a retreat; and he be- 
gan to pre|)are for it. But a sudden motion of the Mexi- 
cans, involved him in^ fresh difficulties* They took posses- 
sion of a high tower of the great temple, which overlooked the 
Spanish quarters, and placing there some of their principal 
warriors, not a Spaniard could stir without being ex- 
posed to their missile weapons. 

From this post it was necessary, at every hazard to dis- 
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]odgt thenij and Juan de Eacobart whb a mtmcroas de* 
tachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make the at^ 
Uck« But Escobar, though a gallant officer, and at the 
head of troops' accustomed to conquer, was thrice repulsed* 
Cortes sensible that the reputation and safetf of his armf 
depended upon thb assault, ordered a buckler to be tied Co 
his arm, as he could not manage it with Ua wounded 
hand, and rushed with his drawn sword into the thickest 
of the coBibatants* Encouraged by the presence of their 
general, the Spaniards returned to the charge with such 
vigour, that they gradudly forced their way up the stepa, 
ai^ drore the Mexicans to the platform at the top of tho 
tewen There a dreadful carnage began, when tw« young 
Mencans of high rank, obsenriog Ontes as he animated 
his soldiers by his voice and example, generously resolved 
to saoifice their own liTes, that they might cut off the 
author of all their calamities. 

They approached him in a suppBant posture, as if they 
nftended to lay down their arme, and selling him in a mo* 
ment, hurried him towards the battlements, over which 
they threw themselves headlong in hopea of dragging him 
along with them, to be dashed m pieces by the same folk 
^ Cort^ by his strength and agility, disengaged himi> 
self from the grasp, and the gallant youths perished in this 
ttn^uccessM attempt to save their country* The Spaniards 
after they became masters of Uie tower, set fire to it| and 
without forther molestation ccAUnued their preparations 
for their retreat. 

The point to be determined upon was, whether they 
^iiould march out openly in the &ce of day, or whe- 
ther they should retire secretly in the nighti The latter 
was preferred. They began to move towards midnight, 
in three divisions. Sandoval led the van ; Pedro Alvarado, 
and Velasquea de Leon condticted the rear ; and Cortes 
commanded in the coitre, where he placed the prisoners ; 
among wh6m were a son and two daughters of Montezu- 
ma, together with several Mexicans of distinction, the 
aiiUler3r,'bliggage, and a portable bridge of timber, to be 
iatd over the breaches in the Causeway. They marched 
in profound silence idong the causeway, which led to Ta- 
.euba. They reached the iirst breach in It without dis- 
turbance, hoping their retreat was unudiscovered. But the 
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Mexicans unperceived had watched their motions and l^ 
made proper dispositions, for a formidable attack. 

While the Spaniards were employed in placing t^eip 
bridge, and conducting their horses and artillery, ^6M% 
the causeway, they were suddenly alarmed with thet^ 
mendous sound of warlike instruments, and a genei^ 
shout from an innumerable multitude of their ene- 
mies* 

The lake was covered with canoes ; and flights of ar- 
rows, and other missile weapons, poured in from every 
quarter : the Mexicans rushing forward with feaiieas 
impetuosity. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge was we^- 
ed by the weight of the artillery so fast into the stones 
and mud that it was impossible to remove it. ' 

Dismayed at this accident, the Spaniards advanced to 
the second breach with precipitation. The Mexicans 
. hemmed them in on every side ; and though they defend- 
ed themselves with' their usual courage, crt>wded a» they 
were, their military skill was of little avail, nor did die 
, obscurity of the night permit them to derive any g^eat 
advantage from the use of their iire-arms, or the 8uperlo» 
rity of their other weapons. All Mexico was now in aniiii 
eager on the destruction of their oppressors. ' Thosd who 
were not near enough to annoy them in pof^son, impati^it 
of delay, drove on their countrymen in front widi irresisti- 
ble violence* Other warriors instantly filled the place d[ 
those who fell. The Spaniards, Wjeary with slaughter, and 
unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured ib 
upon them, began to give way. In a moment the confti- 
sion was universal ; horse and foot, officers and soldiers, 
friends and enemies, were mingled together ; and while 
all were engaged, and many fell, they could hardly dis* 
tinguish from what hand the blow came. Cortes, witk 
vk&xt one hundred foot soldiers, and a few horse, forced 
his way over the two remsdning breaches in the causeway; 
the bodies of the dead served to fill up the chasms ; and 
reached the main land. 

Having formed them its soon as they arrived, he return- 
ed with such as were capable of service, to assist his friends 
. in their retreat, ai)d to encourage them by his presence 
and example^ to persevere in attempting their escape. 
He met with part of hts #okliersf who had broke through 
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the enemy, but fouiid many more overwhelmed by the 
multitude of theb aggressors, or perishing in the lake ; 
and heard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the 
Mexicans having taken alive, were carrying off in triumph 
to be sacrificed to the god of war* Before day all who hod 
escaped assembled at Tacuba. 

But when the morning dawned, and discovered to the 
tiew of Cortes his shattered forces reduced to less than 
half their number ; the survivors dejected, and most of 
them covered with wounds, the thoughts of what they had 
suffered, and the remembrance of so many faithful friends, 
and gallant men, who had fallen the preceding night, 
pierced his soul with such anguish, that while he was 
fennin^ their r^nks, and giving some necessary orders, 
the soldiers observed the tears trickle down his cheeks ; 
and remarked with much satisfaction, that while attentive 
to his duty as general, he was not insensible to the feel- 
ings of a man. 

In this fatal retreat, many oflBcers of distinction perish- 
ed, and amongst these Velasquez de Leon, who hapid join- 
^ himself to Cortes in opposition to the interests of bit 
kinsman the governor of Cuba, and who was respected 
^ the second person in the army. All the artillery, bag- 
^^j and ammunition Were lost, and Kcording to the 
best account above six hundred private men, and above 
two thousand Tlascalans, were killed, and only a very 
small portion of the treasure they had amassed was 
saved. 

It was notwithstanding some consolation, that Aguilar 
and Marina had made their escape ; their functions as 
interpreters rendered them of essential service. 

The first care of Cortes was to find some shelter for 
Ws wearied troops : the people of Tacuba had began to 
take anns, and the Mexicans continued to infest them 
on eveiy side, so that he could no longer continue in his 
present station. He fortunately discovered a temple on a 
Tismg ground, which he took possession of, he found the 
shelter he wanted, and also some provisions to refresh his 
men. 

, During his stay here, he was engaged in deep consulta- 
tion with his officers, concerning the route which they 
should take in their retreat. A Tlascalan soldier undertook 
^ be their guide ; TlascUla, the only place where they 
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couid hope to receive a friendly reception, fay sixty-four 
miles to the ♦east of Mexico; towards this place tbey 
shaped their course: they marched six days with littte 
respite, and under continual alarms, through a country, m 
some places, marshy and some mountAous, nnnierbiA 
bodies of Mexicans hovering around thtim; sometime 
harassing them at a distance, and sometimes attacking 
them openly in front, in rear, and in Hank, with great bol^ 
ness ; as they were now convinced that they were not in^ 
vincible* ' . ' 

These were not all the evils they had to undergo : th* 
country through which they passed was barren, yielding 
but Httle provisions ; they were therefore reduced to fec4 
jupon such berries and roots as they could find by the way* 
At the very time when famine was depressing their s^ltit^ 
and wasting their strength, their situation required tht 
most jvigorous and unremitting exertions of courage an4 
activity. One circumstance alone animated the Spaniard^ 
their commander sustained the sad reverse of fortune wi^ 
unshaken magnanimity. His presence of mind never foi^ 
sQok him ; his^ sagacity saw and provided for every event) 
be was foremost in every danger, and endured every hard^ 
ship with cheerfulness* 

The difficulties with which he was surrounded, seemed 
to call forth new talents r and his soldiers, though despair* 
ing themselves, continued to follow him with increasing 
confidence in his abi}tties. 

On the sixth day they reached Otumba, not far fi^m 
the ro&d'leadmg from Mexico to Tljtscala. Early next 
morning they began to advance towards it ; flying partiet 
of the enemy still hanging on their rear ; and amidst tht 
intuits which they uttered, Marina remarked that thejr 
often exclaimed with exultation, " Go on robbers ; go t6 
" the place where you shall quickly meet the vengeance 
.♦' due to your crimes." The meaning of this threat they 
understood, when thejr had reached the summit of an emi- 
iwince before them. There a spacious valley opened to 
their view, covered wit)i a vast army extencting as far al 
the eye could reach. 

The Mexicans had assembled their principal force ia 
this place, through which they knew Cortes must pi^ 
At the sight of this incredible muititifde, the Spaniards 
i^egan. to despair.. But Cortes> uTlthout allowing their feari 
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to gather strength by refiection, after warning them that 
no alternative no\r renuuned but to conquer or die, led 
them instantly to the charge. The Mexicans awaited their 
approach with unusual fortitude* 

Such, however, was the superiority of the Spanish dis- 
cipline and arms, that the impression of this small body 
was irresistible ; and which ever way its force was direct* 
,ed, it penetrated and dispersed the most numerous batta- 
lions. But while they gave way in one quarter, new com- 
batants advanced from another ; and, though the Spaniards 
were successful in every attack, yet were they ready to 
sink under those repeated efforts, without seeing any end 
to their toil, or any hope of victory* 

At that time Cortes observed the great standard of the 
eminre, which was carried before the Mexican generalf 
advancing; and fortunately recollecting to have heardy 
that on the fate of it depended the event of every battle ; 
he assembled a few of his bravest officers, whose horses 
were still capable of sei*vice, and placing himself at their 
head, pushed forward towards the standard with an impe- 
tuosity that bore down every thing before it. A chosen 
body of nobles who guarded the standard, made some re- 
sistance, but were soon broken* Cortes with a stroke of 
his lance, wounded the Mexican general, and threw him 
to the ground ; one of his followers dismounting, put aa 
end to his life, and laid hold of the Imperial standard* 

The moment that their leader fell, and the standard, to 
which all turned their eyes, disappeared, the Mexicans^ as 
if the bond which held them together had been dissolved, 
threw away their weapons, and fled with precipitation to 
the mountains. The Spaniards unable to pursue them far, 
returned tp take the spoils of the field, which were so 
valuable, as to be some compensation for the wealth which 
they had lost in Mexico* The principal warriors in the 
enemy's army, had been dressed out in their richest orna- 
ments, expecting that they were marching to certain vic- 
tory. 

Next day to their great joy, they entered the Tlascalan 
.territories* Happily for them, the enmity of the Tlasca- 
^8 to the Mexican name was so inveterate, and their de- 
sire to avenge the death of their countrymen so vehement* 
^hat far from taking advantage of the distressed situation 
in which they beheld the Sp^iards^ they received them 
n 2 
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irith a tenderness and cordiality, which quickly renewcll 
aU their former confidence. 

Some interval of tranquillity/ and indulgence was wsfir 
absolutely necessary, that the soldiers might give attentiM 
to the cure of their wounds, which had been too long 
neglected, as well as to recruit their strength* Coites had 
"Still a -body of troops equal in number to that with whkii 
iie had penetrated into the centre of the Mexican empar^ 
-and taken possession of the capital ; his experience of thfe 
natives^ and knowledge of the country, inspired him wiA 
hopes of quickly recovering all that he had been deprived 
of by the late events* 

His attention to court the Tlascalan chiefs was one of 
his first measures: he distributed among them so Hberally 
of the rich spoils of Otumba, that he was secure of obtain- 
ing whatever he should require of the repUblid* He drew 
n small supply of ammunition, and two or three field pieces 
from his stores at Vera Cruz. He dispatched an officer 
of confidence with fo.i)r ships of Narvaez's fleet to Hispa- 
tiiola and Jamaica, to^engage adventurers, and to purchase 
Worses, gunpowder an^ other military stores. As he kne# 
it would be in vain to attempt the conquest of Mexico 
sinless he had the command of the lake, he gave orders to 
prepare in the forests of 1" lascala materials for building 
twelve brigantines, so as they might be catried in pieced 
ready to be put together, and launched when necessary. 
' ' But while he was thus taking measures towards the 
execution of his dissign, an obstacle arose in a quartet 
'Where it was least expected. The spirit of discontent broke 
out in his own army. The followers of Narvaez bitterly 
repented their choice ; happy in having made their csci^ 
•in the perilous retreat from Mexico, trembled at the 
thoughts of being exposed a second time to similar dan- 
igers. As soon as they discovered the intention of Cortei, 
they began secretly to murmur and cabal ; and growmg 
•gradually more audacious, they, in a body offered a remon- 
strance to their general, against the imprudence of attach- 
ing a powerful etnpife -^ith his shattered forces'; and 
-formally required him to lead them back directly«lo ddnu 
' Cortes with all his ^ill in the arts of command ; neither 
4irgument, entreaties or pi*esents were sufficient to remove 
their fedrs : his own soldiers animated with the ^rit of 
«har' leader^ wantriy seconded his endeavoura^ but all ia 
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Htm : the utmost that he could effect, was to preratl with 
them to defer their departure, oo a promise, that he wook!, 
at a more proper time, dismiss such as should desire it* . 
That the malecontents might be diverted from brooding 
over the causes of their disafiection, he resolved instantif 
to csAl forth his troops mto action. His irst expedition 
was agaifist the Tepeacans who had cut off a small de^ 
taehment of Spaniards, consisting mostly of the follower* 
ef Narvaez, when marching from i&empoalla to Mexico i 
another party had been destroyed m the mountMns as ibef 
wtre returning from Tlascala to Vera Crus, with the 
share of the Mexican gold allotted to the garrison. The 
desire of Tengeance engaged them more willmgly in this 
war, 

Cortes took the command in person, and in the space of 
a few weeks in several encounters, with great slaughter of 
the Tepeacans, reduced that province to subjection* Thus, 
fer sev^^ months he kept his troops constantly employed 
^nst the adjacent provinces* His men thus accustomed 
to victory, resumed their former sense of their superiority; 
tVic Mexican power was weakened ; and the Tlascalan 
Warriors acquitted the habit of acting in conjunction with 
^ Spaniards ; the chiefs were delighted with seeing 
^ir country enriched with the spoils of their enemies, 
•>*d were astonished every day with fresh discoveries of 
^ irresistible prowess of their new allies, and exerted 
^ery nerve to support them* 

The reinforcements that Cortes expected from the isles 
was now the chief object of his thoughts ; the aid of these, 
^wever, was distant and uncertain. But what neither 
^is own sagacity nor power could have procured, he owed 
to a series of fortunate and unforeseen events The gover* 
^r of Cuba, who supposed the success of Narvaea was ah 
iBlallH>)e certainty, having sent two small ships after him 
^ith new instructi<ms, and a supply of men, and military 
^^ the officer whom Cortes had appointed to com- 
mand <m the coast, artfully decoyed them into the harbour, 
^ Vera Cruz, seized the vessels, and easily persuaded 
^e soUiers to follow the standatd of a more able leader, 
^aa him they ^ere destined to join. Soon after, three 
^Wps of more considerable, force came into the harbour 
^parately* These belonged to an armament fitted out by 
^nuicisca do Garay, governor of Jamaica, who being ))09- 
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sessed with the rage of discovery and conquest, had loag 
aimed at dividing the glory and gain of the Mexican em- 
pire with Cortes* 

. After a succession of disasters, they were compelled by 
{amine to venture into Vera Cruz, and to cast themselves 
pa the mercy of their countrymen: as if the spirit of revdt 
had been contagious to New Spain, these were easily per* 
suaded to abandon their old master, and enlist under Cor^ 
tes. A ship about this time also arrived from Spain, fitted 
out by some merchants, with military stores, in hopes of 
a profitable market, in a country, tlie fame of whose ojj^ 
lence, began to spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly pur- 
chased a cargo, which to him was invaluable, and the crew 
following the general example, joined him at Tiascala* It 
was a singular circumstance that the two perscms chiefly 
instrumental in furnishing him with those seasonable sup- 
plies, should be, one an avowed enemy who sought his des-^ 
traction, and the other an envious rival, who wished to 
supplant him. 

The first effect of the junction with his new followers, was 
to dismiss such of Narvaez* soldiers, as remained with re- 
luctance in his service. After their departure, he still 
mustered five hundred and fifty infantry, forty horsemen, 
and a train of nine field pieces ; at the head of these, ac- 
companied by ten thousand Tlascalans, and other friendly 
Indians, Cortes on the^ twenty eighth of December, 1 520, 
began his march towards Mexico. The Mexicans, how- 
ever, were prepared to receive- him. 

The chiefs of the empire, upon the death of Montezu- 
ma, instantly raised his brother Quetlavaca to the throne* 
He embraced the first opportunity of convincing them that 
be was worthy of their choice, by conducting in person, 
those fierce attacks, which compelled the Spaniards to 
abandon his capital. After their retreat, he took'measures 
for preventing their return to Mexico. He saw the storm 
that was gathering; he therefore repaired what the Spani- 
ards had destroyed in the city, and sti^ngthentd it ^th 
new fortifications; he filled his magazines with the l|KiaI 
weapons of war, and directed long speai^ to bA^^mde, 
headed with the swords and daggers taken from me Spa- 
niards, in order to annoy the cavalry. He summoned the 
• people in every province to take arms ; he also endeavoured 
to persuade the Tiascalans> to withdraw their aid and 
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friendship from those stnmgers, who had given stich mtni* 
fcst indications of their enmity to their godS) and who 
would at last subject them to the same yoke they were 
endearouring to impose upon others* 

These representatjoiis were urged with such force and 
solid reason, that it required all the address of Cortes to 
prevent their makhig a dangerous impression. But while 
the Mexican chief was forming his plan of defence, with 
great foresight, the small pox, which the Spaniards had irf- 
troduced Into New Spain, put an end to his career. The 
Mexicans at his death, raised to the throne Guatimosin^ 
nephew and aon-in-law to Montezuma, a young man of 
high reputation for abilities and valour ; and at this 
dangerous crisis, his countrymen with one voice called 
him to the supreme command. 

As Cortes entered the enemy's territories, he found ya* 
lious obstructions ; bat his troops forced their way with 
fitUe difficulty, and took possession of Tezcuco, the second 
dty of the empire, about twenty miles from Mexico. Here 
ke established his head quarters, it being a convenient 
^atktti for launching his brigantines, and for making his 
a][^>roaches to the capital. 

The cazique or chief who presided there, he deposed^ 
wider pretext of some defect in his title, and put in hit 
place, a person whom a faction of the nobles pointed out 
as the right heir to that dignity. By this artifice the new 
caaque and bis adherents, served the Spaniards with in- 
violable fidelity. Cortes having early discovered symp^ 
toms of disafTection, in the cities situated round abotit Mexi- 
co, availed himself of this circumstance to gain their confi* 
dence and friendship. 

He offered with confidence to deliver them from the 
falling yoke of the Mexicans, and was very liberal of pro 
mises if they would unite with him against their oppress 
•ors. By these arts he prevailed uiwn several considerably 
di^stricts, not only to acknowledge the king of Castile for 
their sovereign, but to supply the Spanish camp with pro* 
visions, and to augment his army with auxiliary troops. 
Cuatimozin on the first appearance of disaffection among 
kis suti^cts, exerted himself with vigour to prevent or 
punish their revoK. He beheld with deep concern, Cortes 
arming against his empire, those very hands which ought 
to have l^en kctive in his defence^ and ready to march 
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against the capital at the head of a numerous body of his 
own subjects. 

While Cortes was thus circumscribing the Mexican 
power, a dangerous conspiracy had nearly ruined all his 
schemes. The soldiers of Narvaez, who still remained 
with him, had never perfectly united with the original com- 
panions of Cortes, neither did they enter so cordially into 
his measures. And now on a near view of what they had 
to encounter, in attempting to reduce a city so inaccessible 1 
as Mexico, and defended by a numerous army, their reso- 
lution began to fail. They now began to cabal and censure 
their general's measures, and propose plans for their own 
safety, of which they deemed their commander totally 
negligent. 

Antonio Vtllefagna, a private soldier, but bold, intriguing, 
and strongly attached to Velasquez, artfully fomented this 
growing disaffection. His quarters became the rendezvous 
of the malecontents, where, after many consultations they 
agreed that their only remedy was, to assassinate Cortes 
and his most considerable officers, and conferring the com- 
mand on some person who would relinquish hb plans, an^ 
adopt measures which, in their opinion, were more consist- 
mt with the general security. Despair inspired them with 
courage. The hour for executing their design, the des* 
tined victims, and the officers to succeed them, were all 
named. These resolutions were signed by the conspira- 
tors, who bound themselves to each other by the most so- 
lemn oaths to mutual fidelity. 

But on the evening before the appmnted day, one of 
Cortes's ancient followers, who had been seduced, touched 
with compunction at the imminent dangler of a man in bom 
he had been Jong accustomed to revere, went privately to 
Jiis general, and revealed to him all he knew. Cortes though 
deeply alarmed, repaired instantly to the quarters of VU- 
lefagna, accompanied by some of his most trusty officers. 
The astonishment at this unexpected visit, anticipated the 
confession of his guilt. While his attendants seized him, 
Cortes snatched from his bosom a paper containing the 
association, signed by the conspirators. Impatient to know 
how far the defection extended, he retired to i*eat it, and 
found in it names which filled him with surprize and sor- 
row. Policy made him confine his enquiries to Villefagna 
Hilpn^s as the proofs of his guilt were manifest. He was 
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condemned, ajf^er a short trial, and next morning was seen 
hanging before the door of the house in which he had 
lodged. 

Cortes called his troops together, and having explained 
to them the atrocious designs of the conspirators, as well 
as the justice of the punishment of Villefagiia, he added 
with an appearance of satisfaction, that he was entirely ig* 
Borant of the other conspirators; as the traitor when arrest- 
ed had suddenly torn and swallowed a paper which probm^ 
hly gave an account of the conspiracy ; and could not be 
made, under the greatest tortures to discover ^is accom* 
piices. This artful declaration restored tranquillity to many 
a breast, that was throbbing with apprehension. 

Cortes did not allow them leisure to ruminate on what 
bad happened, but immediately called forth his troops to 
action. He had received intelligence that the materials 
ibr building the brigantines were ready. He therefore sent 
a convoy of two hundred foot-soldiers, fifteen horsemen, and 
two field pieces, under the command of Sandoral, whose ac« 
tivity and courage was manifested upon every occasion, and 
who had acquired the confidence, not only of Cortes, but 
of his fellow-soldiers. The service was singular and im- 
portant : the whole utensils, the beams, plank, masts> cor- 
dage, sails, iron-woiic, and an infinite variety of articles^ 
were to be carried sixty miles over land, through a moun- 
tainous country, by people who were unacquainted with the 
aid of domestic animals, or the use of machines. 
. The Tlascalans fomished for this purpose eight thou- 
sstnd Tamemes, an inferior order of men destined for ser- 
>9le uses, to carry the materials on their shoulders, and 
^pointed fifteen thousand warriors to accompany and de- 
6nd themt Sandovi^l placed the Tamemes in the centre) 
<>ne body of vuirriors in the front, and another in the rear, 
''^ith considerable parties to cover the flanks. To each of 
tbese he joined some Spaniards to assist them in danger, 
and accustom them to regularity and subordination* 

A body so numerous and so encumbered, advanced but 
slowly, but in excellent order. In some places, where they 
^«re confined by woods or mountains, the line of march 
extended above six miles. Parties of Mexicans frequently 
appeared hovering around them on the high grounds, but 
. perceiving that there was no pi*ospect of success in attack- 
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ing an enemy always on his guard, they did not venttirt 
to molest them. 

Sandoval had the glory of conducting safely to Tezcuc4 
a convoy ob which all the future operations of his couptry- 
men depended* 

The joy occasioned by the safe arrival of the convoy wa» 
encreased by the arrival of four ships from Hispaniola) with 
(wo hundred soidiers, eighty horses, two battenng caoBoiit 
luid a fresh supply of arms and ammunition. Elevated wkh 
this additional strength, Cortes was impatient to begin th^ 
siege in form, and hastened the launching of the brigaor 
tines. 

He employed a vast number of Indians for two moiithi 
in deepening a small creek that emptied into the lake, so 
as to form a canal two miles in length. The Mexican 
aware of the danger that threatened tliem, endeavoured to 
interrupt Uie labourers, or to burn the biigantines, but ia 
vain : the work was at last compleated. On the twenty- 
eighth of April, 152 1, all the Spanish troops with the auxi* 
liary Indians, were drawn up on the banks of the canal ( 
and with great militaiy pomp, rendered more solemn by 
the celebration of religious rites, the brigantines were 
jaunched. 

As^ they passed down, the canal, father Olmedo blessed 
them, and gave, to each a name. Every eye fc^Iowed them 
with wonder and hope, until they entered the lake, when 
they hoisted their sails, and bore away before the wind; 

A general shout of joy was raised ; all admiring that 
bold inventive genius, which by means so extraordinary 
had acquired the command of a fleet, without the aid^ 
which, Mexico would have set power and arms at defi- 
ance. 

Cortes prepared to attack the city from Jliree different 
quarters, from Tezcuco on the east side of the lake, from 
Tacuba on the west, and from Cuyocan towards the s<Mitli» 
Those towns were situated on the principal causewafs 
which led to the capital) and intended for their defence. 
Sandoval commanded in the first, Pedro de Alvarado itt 
&e second, and Christoval de Olid in the third ; allotting 
to each a numerous body of Indian auxiliaries, together 
with an equal division of Spaniards, who, by the junctioo 
of the troops from Hispaniola amounted to eighty-six horse- 
men, and eight hundred and eighteen foot -soldiers; oT 
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whom one hundred and eighteen were armed with 
muskets or cross l>ows* Their train of artillery was three 
battering cannon^ and lifteen field-pieces. He reserved 
for himself, as the station of the greatest importance and 
danger, the conduct of the brigantines, each armed with 
one of his small cannon^ and manned with twenty-five 
Spaniards. ^ 

As Alvarado and Olid proceeded to the posts assigned 
them, they broke down the aqueducts which the Mexicans 
had erected to conyey water into the capital, and was the 
beginning of the distresses which the inhabitants were 
destined to suffer. Tlie towns which they were ordered to 
take possession of, were deserted by the inhabitants, who 
had fled for safety to the capital, where Guatimozin had 
collected the chief force of his empire, as the only place 
vhere he could hope to make a successful stand against 
such formidable enemies, who were approaching to assault 
him. 

The first effort of the Mexicans was to destroy the bri- 
g^tmes, the fatal effects of whose operations they fore- 
saw and dreaded. Necessity urged Guatimozin to hazard 
an attack : he assembled such a multitude of canoes at 
covered the face of the lake, hoping to overwhelm them 
Vuh numbers. They rowed on boldly to the charge, 
while the brigantines retarded hy a dead calm, could scarce- 
ly advance to meet them. But as the enemy drew near, 
a breeze suddenly sprung up, in a moment the sails were 
spread, and the brigantines, with irresistible impetuosity, 
broke thi-ough their feeble opponents ; overset many of 
their canoes, and dispersed the whole armament with such 
slaughter, as convinced the Mexicans, that their enemies 
Were as formidable on this new el-cment as they had 
fouiKi them on land. 

Cones after this remained absolute master of the lake, 
and the brigantines preserved a communication between 
the Spaniards in their different stations, though at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, and at the same time 
covered the causeways, keeping off the canoes when they 
^Utmpted to annoy the troops as they advanced towards 
the city. The Mexicans, in their pwn defence, displayed 
such valour as was hardly inferior to tfiat with which tli^ 
Spaniards attacked them. On land, on water, by night and 
^y day, one furious conflict succeeded another. Several 
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Spaniards were killed, more wounded, and all were rwidf 
to sink under the toils of unremitting service, wki^ 
had become more intolei^ble by the injuries of the sea- 
son ; the periodical rains having set in with their ususl 
violence* 

Cortes, astonished at the difficulties and length of tiK 
siege, determined to make one great eflbrt to get posses- 
sion of the city, before he relinquished the plan wfaidi 
he had hitherto proposed. With this view he sent instnis- 
tions to Alvamdo and Sandoval, to advance with \kA 
divisions to a general assaultf and took the command {h 
person of that posted on the causeway oi Cuyocan. Axir 
mated by his presence, and expecting some decialit 
event, the Spaniards pressed forward with trresisttble im* 
petuosity* They broke down one barricade after anothcTi 
forced their way over the ditches and canals, and havio|^ 
entered the city, they gained ground incessantly, notwith- 
standing the multitude and ferocity of their enemies* 

Cortes, though delighted With die rapidity of his pro- 
gress, did not forget that he might find it necessary 10; 
make a retreat; and in order to secure it, appointed 
Julian de Alderete, a captain of chief note in the troo^ 
which he had received kom Hispaniola, to fill up the 
canals and gaps, in the causeway, as the main body ad- 
vanced. That officer thinking it beneath him to be thus 
employed, while his companions were in the heat #f 
action, and in full career of victory, neglected the import* 
ant charge, and hurried on to join his companions in 
arms. 

The Mexicans, whose military skill was daily improv- 
ing, no sooner observed this, than they carried an account 
of it to their monarch. Guatimozin instantly discerned 
the consequences of the error which the Spaniards had 
committed, and with admirable presence" of mind, pre- 
pared to take advantage of it. He commanded the troops 
. posted in the front to slacken their efforts, that the Spa- 
• niards might be allured to push forwards, while he dis- 
patched a large body of chosen warriors through difTerent 
streets, some by land, and others by water, towards 
the great breach in the causeway which had been left 
open. 

On a signal given, the priests in the , principal tempIC) 
. struck the great drum consecrated to the god of war. No 
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sooner did the Mexicans hear its doleftd 9016111]) sound* 
calculated to inspire them with a contempt of death, than 
they rushed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The Spa- 
niards, unable to resist men urged on by religious fury, 
began to retire at first in good order ; but, as the enemy 
pressed on, the terror and confusion became general ; so 
that when they arrived at the gap in the causeway, Spa* 
niards and Tlascalans, horsemen and infantry, plunged in 
promiscuously, while the Mexicans rushed in upon them 
fiercely froiA every side, their light canoes carrying thcna 
over shoals where the brig^tines could not approach. In 
vain did Cortes attempt to rally his forces : fear rendered 
them regardless of his entreaties or commands. 

Finding all his endeavours to renew the combat fniitless, 
his tiext care was to save those who had thrown themselves 
into the water ; but while he was thus employed with more 
attention to their situation than his own, six Mexican cap- 
tains suddenly laid hold of him, and were hurrying him 
^ in triumph ; and, though two of his ofiBcers rescued 
him at the expense of their lives, he received several dan- 
tfaroxa wounds, before be could disengage himself. About 
sixty Spaniards perished in this encounter s and, what ren- 
dered the disaster still mor« affiictuig, forty of these fell 
<^ve into the hands of an enemy never known to shew 
mercy to a captive. 

Night, though it delivered the Spaniards from the at- 
tacks of the enemy, ushered in what was no less grievous : 
the noise of their bai*barous triumph, and the horrid fes- 
tival with which they celebrated tlieir victory. Every quar- 
ter of the city was illuminated : the great temple shono 
^th peculiar splendour; so that the Spaniards could 
plainly see the people in motion, and the priests busy in 
hastening the death of the prisonei-s. They fancied they 
could discover their companions by the whiteness of their 
skins, as tliey were stripped naked to dance befoi*e the 
image of the god, to whom they were offered. 

They heard the shrieks of those who were sacrificed^ 
«nd thought they could distinguish each unhappy victim 
\ hy the sound of his voice. Imagination added to, and aug- 
mented the horror. The most unfeeling melted into tears 
of compassion, and the stoutest heart trembled at the 
dreadful spectacle which they beheld. 
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Cortes, yrho felt in common with his soldiers, was of>- 
pressed with an additional load of anxious reflection^ ns^ I 
ral to a genei*al on such an unexpected calamity; hecouW 
not like them, relieve his mind by giving vent to its an- 
guish. He wds obliged to assume an air of tranquillity, ia 
©rder to revive the drooping spirits and hopes of his follow- 
ers. The juncture, indeed, required an extraordinary ex- 
ertion of courage. 

The Mexicans elated with their victory, sallied out next 
morning to attack him in hfs quarters. But they did not 
rely on the efforts of their own arms alone. They sent the 
heads of the Spaniards whom they had sacrificed, to the 
leading men in the adjacent provinces, and assured them 
that the god of war, appeased by the blood of the invaders, 
which had been shed tw plentifully on his altars, bad de- 
clared, with an audible voice, that in eight days time, those 
hated enemies should be finally destroyed, a»d peace and 
prosperity established in the empire. 

This prediction being uttered without atiy ambiguitf, 
gained universal credit among the natives; several of the 
provinces, which had hitherto remained inactive, took up 
arms with enthusiastic ardour; even the Tlascalans were 
led to relax in their fidelity, and Cortes and his Spaniardi 
luere almost left alone in their stations. Cortes, finding 
. tjiat he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitious fears 
of his confederates, took advantage of the imprudence of 
those Svho had framed the prophecy, in fixing its accom- 
plishment so near at hand, to give them a striking demon- 
stration of its falsity. He suspended all military operations 
during the period marked out by the oracle; and, under 
cover of the brigantines, his troops lay in safety : the cne- 
, my was kept at a distance, and the fatal term expired 
without any disaster. 

His allies, ashamed of their own credulity, returned to 
their station. Other tribes now veered about, from a belief 
that the gods had deceived the Mexicans, and had decreed 
finally to withdraw their protection from them: such was 
the levity of this simple race of men. . 

In a short time, according to the account of Cortes, w 
was at the head of a hundred and ijfty thousand 1^^^^°^ 
Notwithstanding this large addition of strength, he f^^ 
it necessary to adopt a more wary system of operatiox** 
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fie HdW made his adftnces gradualist and was more cao- 
tious of exposh^ his men to similar cahonides which they 
still bewailed* 

As soon as they got possession of any part of the town, 
the houses were instantly destroyed. Famine now began 
to rage amongst the Mexicans : the brigantines prevented 
aJJ sulkies coming to their relief by water» and the Indian 
auxiliaries enabled Cortes to shut up the avenues of tho 
city ; not only the common people, but persons of the 
highest rank felt the utmost distresses of want. These 
si^erings were succeeded by infectious and mortal dis* 
tempers : the last calamity that visits besieged cities, and 
which filled up the measure of their woes. . 

Guatimozin notwithstanding all these various and pres« 
sio? evils, remained firm and unsubdued. He rejected 
with scorn every overture of peace with Cortes ; disdain* 
ing the idea of submitting to the c^pressors of his couiitryt 
and was determined not to survive its ruin. I'he Spaniards 
at length with all their divisions, made a secure lodgement 
in the centre of the city. Three fourths were now laid 
in ruins. The remaining quarter was so closely pressed 
that it could not long withstand assailants, who now attack- 
ed them with superior advantage, and a more assured 
prospect of success. 

The Mexican nobles, solicitous to save the life of a mo- 
narch whom they revered, prevailed on Guattimozin to re- 
tire from a place, where nesi&tance was now in vain ; that 
he might rouze the more distant provinces, and maintain 
there a more successful war, with the public enemy. To 
facilitate the execution of this measure, they sought to 
gain Ume by endeavouring to aitiuse Cortes with o^ erturea 
of peace. But they made this attempt upon a leader of 
greater sagacity and discernment than to Ije deceived by 
their arts. Cortes suspecting their intention, and aware 
of what moment it was best to defeat it, appointed Sando- 
val, on whose vigilance he could most perfecily rely, to 
take the command of the brigantines, with strict injunc- 
tions to watch every motion of the enemy. 

Sandovalt attentive to the charge, observing some large 
canots crowded with people, rowing across the lake, with 
uncommon rapidity,, instantly gave the signal to chace* 
Garcia Holguin who commanded the fleetest brigantine, 
^<>Qn overtook them) and was preparing to fire on the fore« 
K 2 
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most cAQoe, which seemed to cany some person iii^hoB) all 
the rest followed and obeyed. At once the rowers dropped 
their oars, and throwing down their arms, conjured him 
with cries and tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. 
Holguin eagerly seized his prize, and Guatimozin with a 
dignified composure gave himself up into his hands, re- 
questing only that no insult might be offered to the em- 
press or his children. When conducted to Cortes, he 
appeared worthy of a better fate : he discovered none of 
the sullen fierceness of the barbaiian, nor the dejection of 
a supplicant. " I have done," said he addressing himself to 
the Spanish general,' " what became a monarch ; I hare dc- 
" fended my people to the last extremity : nothing now 
« remains but to die ;....take this dagger," laying his hand 
on one Cortes wore, " plant it in my breast, and put^an 
" end to a life that can no longer be of use." 

As soon as the fate of their sovereign was known, all 
resistance on the part of the Mexicans ceased ; and Cortes 
took possession of the remaining part of the city. Thus 
terminated the siege of Mexico, the most memorable event 
in the conquest of America. It continued seventy-iive 
days, not one of which passed without some extraordinary 
effort of one party in attacking, or of the other in defend- 
ing, a city, on the fate of which both parties knew that of 
the empire depended. As the struggle here was more 
obstinate, it was likewise more equal, than any between 
the inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds. 

The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of his 
troops, the peculiar situation of his capital, so far countc^ 
balanced the superiority of the Spaniards in arms, and dis- 
cipline, that they must have relinquished the entcrprizc 
if they had trusted to themselves alone. But Mexico vas I 
overturned by the jealousy of neighbours, who dreaded its 
power, and by the revolt of subjects impatient to throw off 
the yoke. By their effectual aid Cortes was enabled to 
accomplish what, without such support, he would hardly j 
have ventured to attempt. Great merit is due to the j 
abilities of Cortes, who under every disadvantage, atquir- j 
ed such an ascendancy over unknown nations, as to render 
them instruments towards carrying his schemes into exe- 
cution. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on accomplishing* diw 
avduous enterprize was at first excessive* But this was 
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qak&Iy daiD|>ed by the diMppointroent of those aanguifie 
Jiopes, whkh bad animated them amidst to many hard- 
ships and dangers. Instead of the inexhaustible wealth 
which they expected from becoming masters of Moote* 
zama's treasures, and the ornaments of so many templetf 
they could only collect an inconsiderable booty, amidst 
ruins and desolation. According to the account of Cortes^ 
the whole amount was only 120,000 pesos, a sum &r in« 
ferior to that which the Spaniards had formerly divided in 
Mexico* This sum, when divided among the conquerors, 
was so small, that many of them disdained the pittance 
that fell to their share. 

Guatimozin aware of his impending fate, had ordered 
what had remained of the riches amassed by his ancestors, 
to be thrown into the lake. Cortes from an anxious desire 
to check the growing discontent among his followers, gave 
way to a deed which stained the glory of all his great 
actions. Without regarding the former dignity of Guati- 
mozin, or feeling any reverence for those virtues which he 
had displayed, he subjected the unhappy monarch, to- 
gether with his chief favourite, to torture, in order to en- 
force them to a discovery of the royal treasures, which it 
was supposed they had concealed. Guatimozin bore what* 
ever the refined cruelty of his tormentors could inflict, 
with invmcible fortitude. 

His fellow sufferer, overcome by the violence of the 
anguish, turned a dejected inquiring eye towards his mas- 
ter, and seemed to implore his permission to reveal all 
that be knew. But the high spirited prince, darting on 
him a look of authority, mingled with scorn, checked his 
"Weakness, by asking, " Am I now reposing on a bed of 
" flowers?" Overawed by the repix)ach, he persevered in 
his dutiful silence, and expired. Cortes ashamed of a scene 
so horrid, rescued the royal victim from the hands of his 
torturers, and prolonged a life reserved for new indigni- 
ties, and sufferings. 

The provinces now submitted to the conquerors. 
Small detachments of Spaniards marched through them, 
withcjjit interruption, and penetrated in dift'crent quarters, 
to the great southern ocean, which according to the ideas 
of Columbus, they imagined would open a short and easy 
passage to the East Indies. 
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The ftctiYe mind of Cortes began alreadj to form 
Bchemes for attempting this important discovery* He was 
ignorant that thi^ very scheme had been undertak^i and 
accomplished} during the progress of his victorious arms 
in Mexico* 

Ferdinand Magellan a Portuguese gentleman of honor- 
able birth, having received ill treatment from bis general 
and sovereign, in a transport of re^ntment fonnally re* 
Bounced his allegiance to an ungrateful master^ and fled 
to the court of Castile, in hopes that his xforth would be 
more justly estimated. He revived Columbus's original 
and favourite project, of discovering a passage to India by 
a western course* Cardinal Ximenes listened to it with 
. a most favourable ear* Charles- V* on his aiTivai in his 
Spanish dominions entered into the measure with no 
less ardour, and orders were issued for equipping a pro- 
per squadron at the public charge, of wliich the command 
was given to Magellan, whom the king honored with the 
habit of St* Jago, and the title of captain-general* 

On the tenth of August, 1519, Magellan sailed from 
Seville, with five ships, which were deemed at that time 
of considerable force ; though the largest of them did not 
exceed one hundred and twenty tons burden : the crew of 
the whole amounted to two hundred and thirty four men» 
including some of the most skilful pilots in Spain, am^ 
several Portuguese sailors, in whom Magellan placed the 
most confidence* 

After touching at the Canaries, he stood directly soutli» 
towards the equinoctial line along the "coast of America* 
He did not reach the river De la Plata till the twelfth of 
January, 1520. That spacious body of water allured him 
to enter into it, but after sailing for some days he con- 
cluded, from the shallowness of the stream, and its fresh- 
ness, that the wished for strait was not situated there. 

On the thirty first of March he arrived at the poi't of St* 
Julian, at about forty eight degrees of south latitude, whei^ 
he resolved to winter. In this uncomfortable station he 
lost one of his squadron, and the Spaniards suffered so 
much from the inclemency of the climate, that the crews 
of three of the ships, headed by their officers, rose in open 
mutiny, and insisted on relinquishing the visionary project 
of a desperate adventurer, and retujrning directly to Spain» 
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This dangerous insurrection fiiagelhin wiiely «i|>prestedy 
by an effort of courage, no less prompt than intrepid: and 
infiicted exemplary punishment on the ringleaders. With 
the remainder of his followers, overawed bat not reconciled 
to his scheme, he continued his Toyage towards the aouthy 
and at length discovered near the fiCty third degro; of lati* 
tade, the nKmth of a strait, into which he entered, not- 
withstanding the murmurs of the peof^ under his com^ 
mand. 

After sailing twenty days in that winding and dangerous 
channel, to which he gave his own name, and where one 
of his ships deserted him, the great southern ocean opened 
to his view; and with tears of joy, he returned thanks to 
heaven, for having thus far crowned hb endeacvours wkh 
success. He continued to sail in a north west direction 
three months and twenty days, without discovering land ^ 
in this^ voyage, the longest that bad ever been niadc in 
the unboimded ocean, he suflered incvedtble distress. Hit 
Btock of provisions was almost exhausted, the water became 
patrid, the men were reduced to the shortest alk>wancet 
^th which it Ivas possible to sustain life ; and the scurvy 
began to spread amcoig them. One circumstance ak>ne 
afforded conflation. They enjoyed an uninterrupted 
^^i^^cession of iair weather, with such favourable winds, that 
Magellan bestowed on that ocean the name of Fasific^ 
which it still retains. 

They would have soon sunk under their sufferings, had 
tbey not discovered and fell in with a cluster of islands^ 
whose fertility afforded them refreshments in such abund- 
ance, that their health was soon re-established. From these 
isles to which he gave the name of De los Ladrones, he 
proceeded on bis voyage, and soon made a more import- 
ant discovery of the islands now known by the name of tht 
^hiUfifiines ; in one of these he got into an unfortunate 
quarrel with the natives, who attacked him with a nume* 
^^s body of troops well armed ; and while he fought at 
the head of his men with his usual valour, he fell by the 
liands of those barbarians, together with several of his prin- 
cipal officers. Other offkers took the command, and after 
touching at several other islands in the Indian ocean, they 
ai length landed at Tidore one of the Moluccas, to the as- 
tonishment of the Portuguescy who could not comprehend 
bow the Spaniards, by hol4ing a westerly, course, had ar- 
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rived at that seqtiestered scat of tlieir valuable cottimercc, 
Vfhkh they had discovered by sailkig in an opposite direc- 
tion* 

There, and in the adjacent isles, they foand a people 
acquainted with the benefit of trade, and pleased with open- 
ing^ an intercourse with a new nation* They took in a cargo- 
of valuable spices, wi^ that and other specimens of rich 
commodities which they had collected from other countries, 
they loaded the Victory, which of the two ships that rc- 
nndned, was the most £k for a long voyage, and set sail for 
Spain, under the command of Juan Sebastian del Cano. 
He followed the course of the Portuguese by the cape of 
Good Hope j and after many sufiertngs, he arrived as Su 
Lucar on the seventh of September, 1533, having sailed 
nmnd the globe in tbe space of three years and twentj- 
cight days. 

To return to the tnmiaeiions of New Spain : At the 
lime that Cortes wa& acquiiing mich vast territories for his 
sovereign, and preparing the way for future conquests, it 
was his singular fate, not only to be destitute of my com- 
mission or authority from the sovereign whom he served 
with such successfiil aeal, but was regarded as an unduti* 
&1 seditious subjects By the influence of Fonseca, bishop 
of Burg^»9 his omduct, in assuming the government oi 
New Spain, was declared to be an irregular usurpation, lA 
contempt of the royal authority ; and Christoval de Tapia 
li^as commissiened to supercede Coites, to seize bis person, 
confiscate his effects, make~a strict scrutiny into his pro- 
ceedings, and transmit the result of his enquiries to the 
court of the Indie^ of which the bishop of Burgos was 
president. Tapia landed a few weeks after the reduction 
of Mexico, at Vera Cruz, with the royal mandate to divest 
its conqueror of his power, and treat him as a criminal. 

But Fonseca had chosen a very improper person to 
wreak his vengeance on Cortes. Tapia had neither the 
reputation, nor the talents, that suited the high command 
to which he had been appointed. Cortes, while he publicly 
expressed the highest veneration for tlie emperor's authori- 
ty, secretly took measures to defeat the effect of his com- 
mission ; and having involved Tapia and his followers in 
a multiplicity of conferences and negotiations, sometimes 
making use of threats, but more frequently employing 
bribes and proHU)ses> he at length prevailed on that weak 
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roan to aband^ a i^rorince he wm vnww^f of gofcniln^i 
But Cortes was so a^osible of Uie precarious tenure bjr 
which be held his power, that he dispatched depuliea t» 
Bpain with a pompous account of the toccess of hia ama» 
ivith farther specimens of the productiona of the coantrf » 
and with rich presents to the emperor, as the oimest of 
future contributions from bia new conquest; requesting as 
a recompense for aU hia aenrieea, the approbation of hia 
proceedings, and that be might be entruated with the g<v 
Temment of those terrimriea which his Gonduct, and the 
valour of bis foUowers, had added to the crown of Caatile. 

The account of Cortes's nctoriea filled hia countrymen 
with admiraiipn* The public Toice declared loudly in Aip 
vour of hia pretensions, luid Charlea adopted the aentimenta 
.of his subjecU with a youthful ardour. He appointed hioji 
.captain-general and governor of New Spain* 

It was not, however, without difficulty that the Mexican 
empire could be entirely reduced into the form of a Sp** 
mh colony. Enraged and rendered desperate by oppres- 
sion, the natives often forgot the auperiority of their en<^ 
mies ; and took up arms in defence of their liberties* In 
every contest however, the European valour and 4isciplinf 
prevailed. But fetally for the honour of their country, the 
^niards sullied the glory redounding from their repeat- 
ed victories, by their mode of treating the vanquished* 

In almost every province of the Mexican empire, the 
progress of the Spanish arms is marked with blood, and 
with deeds so atrocious, as disgrace the enterprizing valour 
that conducted them to. success. In the province of Pa- 
nuco, sixty caziques or chiefs, and four hundred noble^ 
virere burnt at one time. Nor was this shocking barbarity 
committed in any sudden effect of rage, or by a comman- 
der of inferior note ; it was the act of Sandoval, who was 
entitled to the second rank in tlie annals of New Spain, 
executed after a solemn consultation with Cortes ; and, to 
complete the horror of the scene, the children and relations 
of the victims were compelled to be spectators of their 
dying agonies. This dreadful example of severity, waa 
followed by another which affected the Mexicans still more 
sensibly. On a slight suspicion, confirmed by very imper- 
fect evidence, Guatimozin was charged with attempting to 
throw off the yoke, and to excite his former subjects to 
take up arms. Cortes, without the formality of a trial. 
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ordei^ the unhappy monarch, together with the caziques 
of Tezciico and Tacuba, two persons of the greatest erai- 
nence, next to the emperor, to l?e hanged ; and the Mexi- 
cans with astonishment beheld this ignominious punish- 
ment inflicted upon persons, whom they had been accus- 
tomed to look up to with a reverence, little inferior to that 
which they paid to the gods themselves. 

When Charles V« advanced Cortes to the government 
of New Spain, he at the same time appointed commission- 
ers to receive, and administer the royal revenue there. 
These men were astonished, when arriving in Mexico, at 
the high authority whiGh<>orte8 exercised. In their letters 
they repi^wented 'Cortes as an an^bttious tyrant, who hav- 
ing usurped a jurisdietion superior to law, aimed at inde- 
pendence. These insinuations made such deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the Spanish ministers^ that unmind- 
ful of the past services of Cortes, they infused the same 
suspicions into the mind of Charles, and prevailed on him 
to order a solemn inquest 16 be made Into his conduct, with 
powers to the licenciate, Ponce de Leon, entiusted wiA 
that commission, to seize his person, if expedient, and 
send him prisoner to Spain. 

The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, which happened 
soon after his arrival in New Spain, prevented the execu- 
tion of this commission.' Cortes beheld the approaching 
crisis of his fortune, with all the violent emotions naturd 
to a haughty mind, conscious of high desert, and receiving 
unworthy treatment. His old feithful followers, stung with 
resentment, advised him to seize that power, which the 
courtiers were so mean as to accuse him of coveting. 

Actuated by sentiments of loyalty, he rejected the dan- 
gerous advice, and repMi^d directly to Spain; choosing 
rather to commit himself and his cause to the justice of 
his sovereign, than submit to be tried in a country, where 
he had the chief command, and by a set of interested and 
partial judges. 

In the year 1528, Cortes appeared in his native country, 
with the splendour that suited the conqueror of a mighty 
kingdom. He brought with him a great part of his wealth, 
many jewels and ornaments of great value, and was at- 
tended by some Mexicans of the first rank, as well as by 
the most considerable of his own officei*s. His arrival in 
Spain, removed at once every suspicion. The emperor re- 
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ceired him as a person entitled to high respect, for the 
eminence of his senices. The order of St. Jago, the title 
of Marquis del Valle de Gaaxaca, the grant of a vast tcr« 
ritdry in New Spain^ were successively bestowed upon 
him; and he was admitted to the same familiar inter- 
course with the efmperor, as noblemen of the first rank* 
But amidst these external proofs of regard, some symp- 
toms of remaining distrust appeared. Although he earnest- 
ly solicited to be reinstated in the government of New 
Spain, Charles peremptorily refused granting his request* 
The military depart ment^ with power to attempt new dis- 
coveries, was left in his hands: with this diminished autho- 
rity, he returned to New Spain. Antonio de Mendoza 
ivas sent thither with the title of viceroy. Cortes fitted out 
several small squadrons, and tent them into the South 
Sea to make discoveries, which either perished in the at- 
tempt, or returned unsuccessful* Cortes, weary of entrust- 
ing his operations to others, in the year 1536 took the com- 
mand of a new armament, and after enduring incredible 
hardships, he discovered the large peninsula of Califomiat 
and surveyed the greater part of the gulph which sepa- 
rates it from New Spain. The discovery of a country of 
such extent, would have reflected credit on a common ad- 
veaturer, but could add little new honour to the name of 
Cortes. Disgusted with ill-success, and weary of contest- 
ing with adversaries, to whom he considered it as a dis- 
grace to be opposed, he once more sought for redress in 
hin nativc^ country. His fate there was the same with that 
o[ all the persons who had distinguished themselves in the 
discovery of the New World ; envied by his contempora- 
ries, and ill-requited by the court which he served, he ended 
his days on the second of December, 1547, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. 
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BOOK III. 

HAVING related in the last book the splendid 
•chieveroents of Cortes, aiid his followers, and the subjti* 
gation of the Mexican empire, it now remains to clos« 
the history of South America with the conquest of Peru. 
The chief actors in this undertaking were Francisco 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando de Luque. 

Pizarro was the natural son of a gentleman, by an 
illicit amour with a woman of very low birth ; and as it 
frequently happens to the offspring of unlawful love, he 
was neglected by the author of his birth, who was so un- 
TiatnrrJ as to Set him, when aTririr.g at the ycr.rc cf rr.rTi-* 
hood, to feed his hogs« Young Pizarro could not long 
brook such an ignoble occupation. His aspirinj; mind 
thirsted after military glory, and he enlisted as a soldier; 
and after serving some years in Italy, embarked for 
America, where he soon distinguished himself. With a 
courage no less daring, than the constitution of his body 
was robust, he was foremost in every danger, and endur- 
ed the greatest hardships. Though he was so illiterate 
that be could not read, he was considered as a man form- 
ed to command. Every expedition committed to his con- 
duct, proved successful : he was as cautious in executing, 
as bold in forming, his plans. Engaging early in active 
life, without any resource but his own talents and indus- 
try, and by depending upon himself to emerge from ob- 
scurity, he acquired such a perfect knowledge of affairs, 
and of men, that he was qualified to conduct the one, and 
govern the other. 

Almagro had as little to boast of his descent. The one 
was a bastard, the other a foundling. Educated like his 
companion, in the. camp, he was equally intrepid, of in- 
sarmountable constancy, in enduring those hardships 
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which were inseparable from military service in the New 
World. But in Almagro these splendid accomplishments 
were joined to an openness, generosity, ^ijd candour^ 
n^tin*al to meif wlia proibss.U^e nailitary ftrt* In Pizarro 
they were united with the address, the craft, and the dis- 
simulation of a politician ; he had the art to conceal his 
own purposes, and sag4Ciiy to penetrate into those of 
other men. 

Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, who acted 
both as priest and school-master at Panama, and who had 
amassed riches that inspired him with thoughts of rising 
to greater emilienfce. Such wer^ the tnen who eventually 
overturned one of the most exteostve empires recorded in 
history. 

Their confederacy was authorized by Pedrarias, the 
governor of Panama^ and was confirmed by the most 
solemn act of religion* Lu(|ue celebi*ated mass, divided ft 
consecrated host into three ps(rts, of which eacli had his 
portion, and thus in the name of the prmcc of peace^ 
ratified a contract, of which plunder and bloodshed were 
tJie objects* 

— pt?!nYo~g?r5afr"m5tft Panama en the fourteenth"©! Urn 
vcmber, 1524, with one single vessel, and an hundred atul 
twenty men. Almagro wks to conduct the supplies of pro- 
visions, and i*einforcements of troops, and Luque was to 
remain at Panama to negociate with the governor, and 
promote the general interest. Pizarro had chosen the 
.most improper time of the whole year; the periodical 
winds at that time set in, and were directly adverse to 
the course he proposed to steer. After beating about for 
seventy days, his progress towards the southeast was no 
more than what a skilful navigator will make in as many 
hours. 

Pizarro, notwithstanding his suffering incredible hard- 
ships from famine, fatigue, and the hostility of the natives 
where he landed, but above all the distempers incident to 
a moist sultry climate, which proved fatal to several of his 
men ; yet his resolution remained undaunted, and he en- 
deavoured by every pei'suasive art, to reanimate their 
desponding hopes. At length he was. obliged to tibandon 
the mhospitable coast of Terra Firma, and retire toChu^ 
chama, opposite to the pearl islands, where he hoped 
to receive a supply of provisions and troops from Panama. 
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Almagro soon after Ibllowed him with serentf raeny 
and landing them on the contioeoty where he had hoped 
to meet with his associate) was repulsed by the J luliaiis ; 
in which conflict he lost one of his cyeSt by the wound of 
an arrow : tliey likewise were compelled to re-embarky and 
chance directed them to the place of Fizarro*s rctreat^where 
they found some consolation in recounting to each other 
their suffering^ Notwithstanding all they had suffered* 
they were inflexibly bent to pursue their original intention. 
Alroagro repaired to Panama, in hopes of recruiting their 
shattered troops ; but his countrymen, discouraged at 
the recital of the sufferings he and Pizarro had sustained^ 
were not to be persuaded to engage in such hard service. 
The most that he could muster was about fourscore men. 
Feeble as this reinforcement was, they did not hesitate 
about resuming their operations* 

After a long series of disasters, part of the armament 
reached the bay of St* Matthew on the coast of Quito» 
and landed at Tacamez to the south of the river of Eme* 
raids, and beheld a country more fertile than any they 
bad yet discovered on the Southern Ocean ; the natives 
were clad in garments of woollen, or cotton stuff, and 
adorned with trinkets of gold and silver* PizaiTo and 
Almagro, however, were unwilling to invade a country 
so populous, with a handful of men enfeebled by diseases 
and fatigue* 

Almagro met with an unfavourable reception from Pedro 
de los Rios, who had succeeded Pedrarias in the govern- 
ment of Panama. After weighing the matter with that 
cdd oeconomica! prudence esteemed the first of all vii-tues, 
by persons of limited faculties^ incapable of conceiving or 
executing great designs, he concluded the expedition de- 
trimental to an infant colony ; prohibited the raising new 
levies, and dispatched a vessel to bring home Pizarrb and 
his companions from the island of Gallo* 

Almagro and Luque deeply affected with these mea* 
sures, communicated their sentiments privately to Pizarro, 
requesting him not to relinquish an enterprize on which 
all their hopes depended, as the means of re-establishing 
their reputation and fortune. Pizarro's mind, inflexibly 
bent on all its piH^uits, required no incentive to persist in 
the scheme. He peremptorily refused to obey the go- 
vernor of Panama's orders, arid employed all his address 
o 2 
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and eloquence in perauadlng his itiefl not to abandon hitd. 
But the thoughts of ^visiting their families and Mends, 
after so long an absence, and suffering such incredible hard* 
ships, rushed with such joy into their minds^ that vrhen 
Pizarro drew a line upon the sand with his sword, permit* 
ting such as wished to return home to pass otct it, ooly 
thirteen daring veterans remained with their commander. 
This small, but determined band, whose names the Spa* 
nish histonans record with deserved praise, as the persons 
Xo whose persevering fortitude their country is indcUcd for 
the most valuable of all its American possessions, fixed 
their residence in the island of Gorgona, where they de* 
termined to wait for supplies from Panama, which thej 
trusted their associates there would eventually procure. 

Almagro and Luque were not inattentive or cold solici- 
tors, and their incessant importunity was seconded by the 
general voice of the people, who exclaimed loudly against 
the infamy of exposing brave men, engaged in the public 
service, charged with no error, but what flowed from an 
excess of zeal and courage. The governor overcome with 
ID treaties and expostulations at last consented to send a 
small vessel to their relief. But unwilling to encourage 
Pizarro in any new enterprize, he would not permit one 
land-man to embark on board it. 

Pizarro and his companions had remained at this time 
five months on an island in the most unhealthy climate in 
the region of Atnerica : during which period, they were j 
buoyed up with hopes of succours from Panama ; till worn 
out with fruitless expectations, they in despair came to a 
resolution of committing themselves to the ocean on a float; 
but on the arrival of tho vessel from Panama, they were 
transported with such joy, that all their sufferings were 
fbrgotten. Pizarro easily induced them to resume their 
former scheme with fresh ardour. Instead of returning to j 
Panama, they stood towards the south east, when on tlie 
twentieth day after their departure, they discovered the 
coast of Peru. 

They landed in 1526, at Tumbez, a place of some notc> 
distinguished for its stately temple, and a palace of the 
Incas or sovereigns of the country. There the Spaniardi 
feasted their eyes with the first view of the opulence and 
civilization of the Peruvian empire ; a country fully peo* 
|^,and cultivated with an appearance of regulai* industry » 
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Uie mtives ^centlf dothed, ingenioutf and fo far ntrpat- 
fing the other natiTes of the New World, as to have the 
ii9e of tame domestic animals* But their notice was moat 
pkaainglf attracted with the show of gold and silter, which 
not only appeared as ornaments on their persons, and tem« 
fdes, but several of their vessels for common use were made 
of those precious metals. Pizarro and his companions 
seemed now to have attained the completion of their most 
sanguine hopes, and concluded all their wishes and dreams 
of inexhaustible treasures, would soon be realized. 

It was, however, impracticable for Pizarro, with such a 
fcknder force, to make any progress in subjugating a coimtrf 
so populous, and of which he hoped hereafter to tiikc pos- 
session* He ranged, however, along the coast, maintain- 
ing a friendly intercourse with the natives, who were no 
kss astonished at their new visitants, than the Spaniards 
were with the uniform appearance of opulence and culti- 
vation, which they beheld. 

Having explored the country as far as was requisite, to 
ascertain the impoi-tance of the discovery, Pizarro procur- 
ed from the inhabitants some of their Lamas or tame cat- 
tle, to which the Spaniards gave the name of sheep ; some 
vessels of gold and silver, as well as some specimens of 
their other works of ingenuity, and two young men, whom 
he proposed to instruct in the Spanish language, that they 
might serve as interpreters in the expedition which he me- 
ditated. With these he arrived at Panama. Yet neither 
the splendid relation which he and his associates gave of 
the incredible opulence of the country which he had dis- 
covered, nor the bitter complaints he made on account of 
the tmseasonable recall of his forces, which had put it out 
af his power to make a settlement there, could move the 
governor to swerve from his former purpose. His cold- 
Bess, however, did not in any degree abate the ardour of 
the three associates ; they therefore determined to solicit 
their sovereign to grant that permission which was reftised 
by his delegate. 

With this view, after adjusting among themselves that 
Pizarro should claim the station of governor, Almagro that 
of lieutenant governor, and Luque the dignity of bishop, 
iif the country which they proposed to conquer, they sent 
Pizarro as their agent to Spain. 
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Pissarro lost no time in repairing to court ; lie appeared 
before the emperor with the unembarrassed dignity of a 
man conscious of what his services merited ; and he con- 
ducted his negociations with such dexterity and address^ 
which could not have been expected from his education or 
former habits of life. His description of his own suflTer- 
ings, and pompous account of the country which he had 
discovered, confirmed by the specimens he had broughtf 
made such an impression on Charles^ and his ministers} 
that they not only approved of the intended expedition, but 
seemed to be interested in the success of its leader* Pre- 
suming upon those favourable dispositions, Pizarro paid 
little attention to the interest of his associates. But as the 
pretensions of Luque did not interfere with his own, he 
obtained for him the ecclesiastical dignity to which he as- 
pired* For Almagro he claimed only the command of a 
fortress, intended to be erected at Tumbez. To himself 
he secured whatever his boundless ambition could desire. 
He was appointed governor, captain-general, and Adelan- 
tado of all the country which he had discovered, and hoped 
to conquer; with supreme authority, civil as well as mili- 
tary, and an absolute right to all the privileges and emolu- 
ments usually granted to adventurers in the New World. 
His jurisdiction was declared to extend two hundred 
leagues along the coast, south of the river St. Jago ; to be 
independent of the governor of Panama: and he had power 
to nominate all the officers who were to serve under him. 

In return for these concessions, Pizarro engaged to 
raise two hundred and fifty men, and to provide the ships, 
arms, and warlike stores, requisite towards, subjecting to 
the crown of Castile, the country of which the government 
was allotted him. Pizarro's funds were so low, that he 
could not complete more than half the stipulated number: 
after he had received his patents from the crown, he was 
obliged to steal away privately out of the port of Seville, 
in order to elude the scrutiny of the officers who had in 
charge, to examine whether he had fulfilled the stipula- 
tions of his contract; before his departure, however, Cortes 
who had returned to Spain, about this time, advanced him 
a supply of money, willing to contribute his aid towards 
enabling an ancient companion, with whose talents add 
courage he was well acquainted, to begin a career of glory> 
similar to that which he himself had finished. 
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He iMdcd at Nombrc de Dios, Sn 159^, and maithcd 
across the istbmDs to Panama, accovnpaoicd by hit tKre« 
brothers, Ferdmr.nd, Juan, and Gonzalo. Of whom the irK 
was l)om of lawful wedlock, the two otbera, like kim^lC; 
were of illegitimate birth; and by Francisco, hit mother's 
brother. They were all in the prime of liStj and of 8«clf 
abilities and courage, as fitted tbem to take a distingiiifth* 
ed part in his subsequent tranaactiona* Piaarro fboiKl 
Almagro so much exasperated at the manner in which he 
had conducted the negociation, that he not only lelbsed to 
act any longer, in concert with a man, by whose perfidf 
he had been deprived of the honours and emoluments to 
which he had a just claim, but laboured to thwart all hi* 
schemes, and rival him tn his discoveries. 

Pizarro, however, had more wisdom and address than to 
suffer a rapture so fittal to all his schemes, to becoma ir» 
peparaUe* By ofiering Toluntarily to relmqutsh the oOc« 
^f Adelantado, and promisinf^ to concur in soUctting that 
tiJlle, with an independent government for Almagfo, h# 
gnduaJly mitigated the rage of an open hearted soldier, 
which had been violent, but not implacable* Luque, high* 
ty Mi^HVM wki) rniving ^ecR ftocces&ful in sXL his own prt« 
tensions, zealously seconded Pizarro*s endeavours. A re« 
conciliaticm was effected ; and the confederacy renewed on 
its original terms. 

Notwithstanding their re-union, their interest was barely 
sufficient to ecfuip three small vessels ; on board of theso 
shipped only one hundred and eighty soldiers: thirty-six of 
whom were horsemen. Pizarro, with this contemptible force, 
set sail to invade a great empire. Almagro was left at Pa- 
nama, as formerly, to follow him with what reinforcements 
he could procure. Pizarro compleated the voyage in thir- 
teen days, but was carried by the winds and currents above 
a hundred leagues north of Tumbez, the place of his des- 
tination, and was^bliged to land his troops in the bay of 
St. Matthew. Without losing a moment, he began to 
advance towards the south, taking care, however, not to de- 
part from the sea shore, that he might effbct a jonctfon 
with the supplies he expected f!t)m Panama. 

Pizarro in attacking the natives when he ought to obtain 
their confidence, subjected himself and followers to many 
calamities; such as famine, fatigues, and diseases of various 
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kindt>hardly inferior to those which they had endured in thleir 
former expedition. These disasters corresponded so ill 
with the alluring prospect of the country given by Pizarro, 
that many began to reproach him, and every soldier must 
have become cold to the servi e, had they not met with 
tome appearances of wealth, which seemed to justify the 
reporte of their leader. At length they reached the pro- 
'¥ince of Coaque the fourteenth of April, 1531, and having 
•urprized the principal settlement of the natives, they 
seized the vessels and ornaments of gold and silver, valu- 
ed at thirty thousand pesos, with other booty of such 
value, as dispelled all their doubts, and inspired the most 
desponding with sanguine hopes. 

Pizarro wa» so delighted with this rich spoil, which he 
considered the first-fruits of a land overflowing with trea- 
sure, that he instantly dispatched one of his ships to Pa- 
nama, with a large remittance to Almagro ; and another 
to Nicaragua, with a considerable sum to certain persons 
of influence in that province, in hopes of alluring adven- 
turers, by this early display of the wealth which he had 
acquired. Disdaining to employ any conciliatory means 
to bring over the natives to hU interest, he cO}>tii»ued hit 
march, and attacked them with such violence in their 
scattered habitations, as compelled them to retire into 
the interior country, or to submit at discretion. 

This sudden appearance of strangere whose actions and 
manners ware so diflerent from their own, and whose 
power appeared irresistible, made the same <ireadful 
impression on these natives, as in the other parts of Ame- 
rica. 

Pizarro met with little resistance, until he attacked the 
island of Puna, in the bay of Guayquil. The inhabitants 
of this island were numerous, less civilized and more 
fierce and warlike than those on the continent ; they de- 
fended themselves with such obstinate valour, that six 
months elapsed before Pizarro could reduce them to sub- 
jection. 

From Puna he proceeded to Tumbez, where he remain- 
ed three months to recruit his men, who were attacked by 
distempers peculiar to the climate. While he lay here, 
two detachments arrived from Nicaragua, which, though 
neither exceeded thirty men, he considered as a reinforce- 
ment of great consequence : especially as they were com- 
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xnanded bf Sebtsliao Bcoalcazart and Htmaodo SotOf two 
Txers of dUtingiushcd merk and reputation* From 
Tumbcz be proceeded to the rivtr Piursi and near tba 
mouth of it) he established the first Spamsb coloof ta 
Peru ; to which he gave the name of t>t* Michael* 

At the time when the Spaniards invaded Peni« the 
dominiont of its sovereigns extended in length from nortk 
to south above fifteen hundred miles, along the Pacific 
gcean ; its breadth from east to west, was considerably 
less, being bounded by the vast ridge of the Andeii 
stretching from its one extremity to the other* Accord* 
iog to the traditions of the natives of Pero, they were 
rude and unciTilized like the rest of the savages of Ame* 
lica, until Manco Capac and Mama Ocolks appeared 
amongst themy who declared themselves to be the children 
of the sun, sent by their beneficent parent, In pity, to 
mstruct and reclaim them* These extraordinary pcrtoo* 
ages settled at Cuzco, and laid the foundations of a city* 
Manco Capac instructed the men in agriculture, and the 
useful arts. Mama Ocollo taught the women to spin, and 
weave. After providing food and raiment and habiutioot 
for the rude people, of whom he took charge, Manco 
Capac introduced such laws and policy, as mii^ht be most 
likely to perpetuate their happiness* The functions -of 
those he placed in authority, were so defined* and the 
admmistration of justice maintained with so steady a hand, 
that the country over which he presided, aaaumed the 
aspect of a well governed state* 

Thus, according to tradition, was founded the em* 
tnre of the Incas, or Lords of Peru* They were not only 
obeyed as monarchs, but revered as divinities* Their blood 
was held to be saci*ed ; intermarriages with the people 
Were forbidden, and was never contaminated with any 
other race : their clothing was different ; the monarch 
appeared with ensigns of royalty, reserved for him alonC) 
and received from his subjects that homage and respect) 
which approached almost to adoration* 

In the year 1536, Huana Capac, the twelfth monarch 
^m the founder of the state, was seated on the throne, 
eminent for his pacific virtues, as weH as for his martial' 
talents ; he added the kingdom of Quito to his dominions, 
J>y which he neariy doubled the power of the Peruvian 
empire : he married the daughter of the vanquished mo« 
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Barch of Quito, by vfhom he had a 'son A^ilunlpa, irhoni 
ke named at hts death his succes^r, which kappentd 
aboui the year 1539, leaving the rest of (li^ kingdoms 
\Q Huitocar his eldest son, by a mother of the royal 
race. 

Notwithstanding Uie PeruTians rerered the memory of 
a monarch, to whose wise administration their country 
jn^ so much indebted ; yet, when they were informed of 
Ihe order of succession, so repognant to ancient usage, and 
^eemed sacred amongst them, tt^y manifested a disposi* 
tiK>nS»tfavmjraUe to his auccessor* Huascar encouraged 
ky those tentiments of iiis subject, required his brother 
to renounce the gooremment of Qnito, and to acknowledge 
Vm as his lawful superku* ; but AtahnaApa having previa 
fusly g^ned a large body of troops wh'ich Imd accomi»inied 
his £ftther to Quito ; these < were the flower of the Peruvian 
warriors, and were accustomed to victory ; relying on their 
support, A^ahAiaSpa first eluded hb brother's demcoxl, wad 
Ihen marched a^nst him in hostile airay. Thus by tiie 
tmhitiioa of two young men the kingdom of Peru was in* 
Yolved in a civil war/ The force o{at*ms triumphed over 
the aotharity of the laws, and Atahualpa remained victoH- 
oua, and made a crod use oC his victory. He put to dea^ 
Idlthe chikireB of the sun, descended fmm Menace C^petCf 
whom he ceakl seiae^ inther by force or stratagem* His 
brother Huascar, ic&tR political motives was spared for 
^pttie time, and detained ar prisoner, that by issuing orders 
in his name the usurper might more easily establish his* 
own^ authority* 

Wbea Pixarro landed in the ba^ of St. Michael, this 
civil war raged widi such fury between the two brothei^ 
tjmt although they received early accounts of the invasioii 
of their couiitry, and the violent proceedings of the 
^paiuards, ihey were so intent upon a ovar, whidi to them 
s^ppea^ed ftore imeresting, ^hat they paid no attention to 
the motions of an enemy, wiiose numlMr was too sfniaS 
to excite any great alarm : and to whose career they could 
^aily pttt a check, when more at leisure. 
. The first ififormatiov) Pizamo received respectsng the 
yfti was from Huascar himself, who sent messengers to 
Pkcarro to solicit his aid against Atahualpa whc^n he ft* 
presented as an usurper, md a rebel. Pizarro discovered 
at once the iaaportanoc of this intelligence ; and without . 
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waitfrtg for the reinforcement which he expected from 
Panama, with part of his troops boldly pushed forward) 
kav'mg a small garrison in St. Michael. 

He dii*ected his course towanU CaxamaloM a small 
town at the distance of twelve days march from St. Mi- 
chael, where Atahualpa was encamped with a considerable 
body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, an officer 
from the Inca met him> with a valuable present, and an 
offer of his alliance, together with an assurance of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. 

Pizarro with the usual artifice of his countrymen ia 
America, pretended he was the ambassador of a very 
powerful monarch ; that he was coming to assist him 
against those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 
The Peruvians had formed various conjectures concern- 
ing the Spaniards ; it was altogether incomprehensible to 
them what had induced them to enter their country; 
sometimes they were disposed to consider them as beings 
of a superior nature, who had visited them from a benefi- 
cent motive ; their continual professions of good will 
strengthened this conjecture, and Pizarro's declaration of 
his pacific intentions, so gained upon the credulity of the 
Inca, that he determined to give him a friendly reception. 
He therefore allowed the Spaniards to march in tranquil- 
lity across the sandy desart between St. Michael and Mo- 
tupi, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to 
the unavoidable distresses which they suffered in passing^ 
through that eomfortless region, must have proved fatal 
to them* From thence they advanced to the mountaint, 
and passed through a narrow defile so inaccessible, that a 
few men might have defended it against the whole power 
of Spain, in that part of the globe. 

The Spaniards were suffered to take possession of a fort> 
erected for the security of that important station. As 
they drew near to Caxamalcai Atahualpa renewed his pro- 
fessions of friendship ; and as a further proof of his sin- 
cerity, sent them presents of much greater value than the 
former. 

The Spaniards on entering Caxamalca, took possession 
of a large space of ground, on one side of which was a 
palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple of the sun : 
the whole surrounded with a strong rampart of earth. 
The troops being thus safely disposed, Pixarro dispatched 
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Hernando Soto and his brother Ferdmand, to thecafH^ q( 
Atahualpa^ which was about a league diBtant from the 
town. They were instructed to confirm the declaration 
be had before madef of his pacific disposition, and to re- 
quest an interview with the Inca. They were treated 
with that respectful hospitality usual among the Peruvians, 
i|nd obtained a promise from the Inca to visit the Spanish 
CQLmmander next day in his quarters. The deputies were 
Astonished at the order which prevailed in the court of the 
Peruvian monarch ; but their attention was more parti- 
cularly attracted by the vast profusion of wealth which 
they observed in the Inca's camp. The rich ornaments 
worn by him, and his attendants, the vessels of gold and 
silver, in which the repast offered to them was served up, 
and the utensils of every kind, formed of those precious 
metals used in common amongst them, opened prospects 
far exceeding any idea of opulence that a European of the 
sixteenth century could form. 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds were 
yet warm with admiration and desii^e of the wealth which 
they had beheld ; they gave such a description of it to 
their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a i*esolution be 
had already taken. He remembered the advantages Cortes 
had gained by seizing Montezuma ; and was from the 
same motives desirous of getting the Inca in his power. 
IJis plan was as daring as it was perfidious. 

He determined to avail himself of the unsuspicious sim- 
plicity with which Atahualpa relied on his professions, and 
to seize his person during the interview to which he had 
invited him. He formed his plan with deliberation, and 
with as little compunction as if it was perfectly allowable 
by principles of justice and honour. He divided his caval- 
ry into three small squadrons,, under the command of his 
brother Ferdinand, Soto, and Benalcazar ; his infantry was 
formed in one body, except twenty of tried courage, whoift 
he kept near his own person, to support him in the dan- 
gerous service which he reserved for himself; the artillery 
consisting of two field-pieces, and the cross-bow-men were 
placed opposite to the avenue, by whicli Atahualpa was to 
approach. All were commanded to keep within the sqtiarc, 
and not to move until the signal for the action was given^ 

Early in the morning, the Peruvian camp was all in 
motion. Atahualpa solicitous to £q)pear with the greatest 
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ftple&dour and magnificence in his first interview with 
the strangers, took up so much time in bis preparations, 
that the day was fur advanced before he began his marcbf 
and moved so slowly, that the Spaniards were apprehen- 
sive their intention was suspected* To remove this, 
Pizarro dispatched one of his officers with fresh assurance* 
of his friendly disposition* 

The Inca at length appponchcdi preceded by four him- 
drcd men, in an uniform dress, as harbingers, to clear the 
way before him. He himself^ sitting on a throne, adorned 
with plumes of various colours, and almost covered with 
plates of gold and silver enriched with precious stoncsy 
and was carried on the shoulders of his principal attend- 
SDts. Behind him came some chief ofBcers of his court* 
carried in the same manner, attended by several bands 
ef musidans, and the whole plain v^as covered with troops* 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men* As the 
Jnca drew near the Spanish quarters, father Vincent 
Vi^erdi, chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a 
crucifix in one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in 
9 lohg discourse, attempted to explain to him the fall of 
Adam, the incarnation, StifTerings, death, and restirrectioni 
t)f Jesus Christ, the appointment of St* Peter as God's 
^cgerent on earth, the transmission of his apostolic 
power by succession to the popes, and the donation made 
^ pope Alexander to the king of CasUle of all the regiont 
in the New Workl. 

In consequenre of all this, he required Atahualpa to 
embrace the Christian faith, and acknowledge the pope 
as supreme head of the church, and the king of Castile 
w his lawful sote reign ; promising, that if he instantly 
complied, the Castilian monarch would take him under 
b» protection, and permit him to continue in the exer- 
cise of bis royal aiihorily ; but if he should impiously 
refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war against 
l^im in his master's name, and threatened him with the 
>*H>&t dreadful eflPects of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue upon abstruse subjects, and 
^knowti facts, it was impossible at once to make an 
'Mitutored Indian understand* It was altogether incom- 
iw^bensible to the Inca. Those parts of more obvious 
Jjeaning, filled htm with astortishment and indignation. 
*Sn^ply, notwithstanding, was temperate.. He, observed> 
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that he was lord over the dominions he governed, by 
hereditary right; that he could not conceive how a foreign 
priest should pi^tend to dispose of territories which did 
not belong to him t that if such a preposterous grant bad I 
been made, he, as rightful possessor, refused to confirm itj 
and that he had no inclination to renounce the religimis 
faith of his ancestors, nor would he foreake the service 
of the sun, the immortal divinity, whom he and his peo- 
ple revered, in order to worahip the god of the Spaniards, 
who was subject to death ; that as to tbe other parts of 
the discourse, as he could not understand their meaning, 
he wished to know where he had learned things so extras 
ordinary. " In this book, " answered Valverdi, reaching 
out to him his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly, and 
turning over the leaves, li^ed it to his ear : " This, " say* 
he, " is silent ; it tells me nothing, " and threw it ^yith 
disdain to the ground. The monk, enraged at this actiooi 
ran towards his countrymen, and cried out, " Christians I 
"to arms, to arms I the word of God is ipsulted, avenge 
*< this profanation on those impious dogs ! " 

Pizarro gave the^ signal of assault : instantly the ma^ 
tial music struck up, the cannon and muskets began to 
fire, they sallied out fiercely to the charge, and the infan- 
try rushed on sword in hand. The astonished PerufiaP* 
dismayed at the suddenness of the attack, so altogether 
unexpected, and the irresistible impression of the cavaliy* 
and the fire arms, fled with universal consternation ii) 
every quarter, without attempting any defence. Piwr*'^ 
at the head of his chosen band advanced directly towards 
the Inca ; and notwithstanding his nobles vied with each 
other in sacrificing their own lives to cover the sacred 
person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated 
to the royal seat ; and Pizarro having seized the Inca by 
the arm, dragged him to the ground, and carried biro «« 
a prisoner, to his quarters* 

The Spaniards, elated with success, pursued the fugi" 
tive Peruvians in every direction, and with unrelenting 
barbarity continued the ^laughter, until the close of ^^ 
day, without meeting. with any resistance. Aliout fow*" 
thousand Peruvians were killed, not one Spaniard Mj 
and Pizarro was the only one that was hujt, having ^' 
ceived a slight wound from one T>f his own. sold jers, white 
struggUng eagerly to lay hold of the Inca. The ^Mi^d^^ 
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^ftbe field was nch beyond any idea which the Spaniardt 
had formed concerning the wealth of Peru. 

Transported with their success, and the raluc of the 
phmder, they passed the night in mirth and rejoicings, at 
might have been expected from such needy adventurerSt 
upon such a sudden change of fortune : their enultation 
y/tis extravagant, and' without any remorse for having 
^ain so many innocent peopte, without any just cause or 
provocation. 

At first the Inca could hardly befieve a calamity so un- 
expected to be real* But he soon felt all the misery of 
his fate; his dejection was equal in proportion to the 
grandctir from whfch he had fallen. Pizarro fearing he 
should lose the ^eat advantages he had promised him- 
self, by having him in his possession, endeavoured to con- 
sole him, with professions of kindness and respect, that 
did not in the least correspond with his actions. By re- 
siding among the Spaniards, Atahualpa soon discovered 
their rtding passion ; which they were in nowise carefnl 
to conceal ; and by applying to that made an attempt to re- 
cover his liberty- The offer he made for his ransom as- 
tonished the Spaniianls* The apartment in which he was 
confined, was twenty two feet in length, and sixteen in 
breadth; this he undertook to fill with vessels of gold, a^ 
high as he could reach.' Pizarro closed eagerly with this 
tempting proposal, and a line was drawn iipon the walls of 
the chamber, to mark the stipulated height, to which the 
treasure was to rise. 

Phiased with having a prospect of liberty, the Inca took 
measlires instantly for fulfilling his part of the ap^reement, 
by sending messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, 
where gold had been amassed, with orders tb bring. what 
was necessary for obtaining his ransom, immediately to 
Caxaraaka. The Penivians, accustomed to respect every 
mandate of theii* sovereign, with the greatest alarrity exe- 
cuted his orders. Deceived with the hopes of regjaining 
his liberty by this means, and afraid of endangei-ing his 
life, by forming any other scheme for his relief, and 
though the force of the empire was entire, no prepara- 
tions were made, and no army assembled, to aVenge their 
ownwronpjs, or those of their monarchi 

The Spaniards remained at Caxamaka ' unmolested. 
Bmait dctachmerits marched- into the remote provinces of 
p 2 
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the empire> and inMead of meeUng with an^ opi>08Uiaiif 
were received nvith distingubbed marks of respect. 

About the month of December! 1532, Alniagro landed 
at St. M icbaeU with such a^ reinforcement as was nearljr 
double in number to the forces with Pizarro* The arrivi^ 
of this long expected succour, was not more agreeable to 
the Spaniards, than alarming to the Inca* He saw the 
power of his enemies'increase ; and ignorant of the sourc/ 
from whence they derived their supplies, or the means by 
which they were conveyed to Peru, he could not fwesee 
to what an height the inundation that poured in upon his 
dominions might arise* * 

While his mind was agitated with these reflections, he 
learned that some of the Spaniards in their way to Cuzco, 
had visited his brother Huascar, in the place where he kept 
him confined, and that the captive prince, had represented 
to them the justice of his cause, and that if they woul4 
espouse it, he had promised them a quantity of treasure, 
vastly exceeding what he was to give for his ransom. He 
clearly perceived his own destruction to be inevitable, if 
the Spaniards should listen to this proposal ; and as he 
well knew their insatiable thirst for gold, he had not the 
least doubt but that they would close in with the pro- 
posal. 

To prevent which, and to save his own life, he gave 
orders that Huascar should be put to death; which was 
obeyed like all his other commands, with scmpulous punc- 
tuality. The Indians mean while daily arrived from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, loaded with treasure. A 
great part was now amassed of what had been agreed upoo, 
and Atahualpa assured the Spaniards, that the only reason 
why the whole was not brought in was, the remoteness of 
the provinces where it was deposited. 

But such vast piles of gold, presented continually to the 
view of needy soldiers, had so inflamed their avarice, that 
it was impossible any longer to restrain their impatience 
to obtain possession of diis rich booty. The whole, extcpt - 
some vessels of curious workmanship^ reserved as a pre- 
sent for the emperor, was melted down, and after deduct- 
ing a fifth for the emperor, there remained one million 
five hundred and twenty eight thousand and five hundr^ 
pe>os, to Pizarro and his followers, besides a hundred 
thousand pesos as a donative to Almagro^ and bis soldiery 
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Tbe festiYat of St.. JaineSf the patron f«iiH of Sp«ini was 
the day chosen for the dtviaion of this large sam ; It begaa 
with a 8o(einn invocation with the name of God« and with 
ri4icfi]ous grimace^ pretended (for they could not be in 
earnest) they expected the guidance of heaven^ in dittri* 
buting tho^ "Wages of iniquity* Eight thousand peloai 
equal to aa many pounds steriing in the present century^ 
fell to the share of each horseman, and half that sum to 
each foot-soldier. Pizarro and his officers received divi- 
dends in proportion to their rank* 

There is no record in history, of a sum so great ever 
Mng divided among so small a number of soldiers. Manf 
of them having thus unexpectedly acquired, what thef 
deemed a competency^ were so impatient to retire, and 
spend the remainder of their days in their native country, 
that they demanded with clamorous importunity their di^ 
charge. Pizarro sensible that from such men he could ex- 
pect neither enterprise in action, nor fortitude in suffer- 
ing, persuaded ^t the same time that wherever they went, 
the display of their wealth, would allure other adventurera, 
granted their suit without reluctance, and permitted above 
lixty of them to accompany his brother Ferdinand, whom 
he sent to Spain with an account of his success, and the 
present destined for the emperor. 

The treasure being now divided among the Spaniards, 
the Inca den^anded his liberty agreeal)ly to iheir promise. 
Pizarro, instead of fulfilling this, had secretly determined 
to take away his life. Though he had seized the Inca, 
in imitation of Cortes's conduct towards the Mexican 
inonarch, be was destitute of the talents for carrying on 
the same artful policy, by which he might have derived 
*^ greater advantages, from being master of his person. 
Atahualpa is allowed by the Spanish historians to be a 
prince of greater abilities than Montezuma, and penetrated 
Uttore thorougjily into the character and intentions of the 
Spaniards. Mutual suspicion and distrust soon took place 
between them. ^ Almagro ai>d his followers from selBsh 
i^Qtives demanded his life ; but the unhappy prince inad- 
vertently contributed to hasten his own fate ; during his 
^nfinement, he had attached himself with peculiar afFec- 
tion to Ferdinand Pizarro, and Hernando Soto, who had 
behaved with more decency and attention to the captive 
.^n;vrch> than the other officers. Soothed with such 
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respect from persons of hig^' rank, he deHg^ed In thjefr 
society* But in the presence of Pizarro he -was overaired 
and uneasy ; this soon became mingled mth contempt. ' 
' He considered that among all thit European arts,'thlal 
<yf reading and writing the most to be admired* - HeloD^ 
deliberated with himself, whether he should Consider it as 
« nauiral or an acquired talent. In order to deteniiint 
this, he desired one of the soldiers who guarded htrn, to 
^irrite the name of God on the nail of his thumb. This be 
shewed to several Spaniards, asking its meaning ; and to 
his amazement they all returned the same answer. At 
length Pizarro entered ; and on presenting it to him, he 
t>lushed, and with some confusion was obliged to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance. From that moment Atahv^pa con- 
sidered him as a mean person, less instructed than hfe 
^wn soldiers ; and he had not address enough to conceal 
the sentiments with which this discov^ inspired him. 
To be the object of a barbarian's scorn, so mortified the 
pride of Pizarro, and excited such resentment in his breast, 
as added force to all the other considerations which prompt- 
•ed him to put the Inca to death. 

But that he might not be alone responsible for the cont- 
mission of so violent and unjust an action, he resolved to 
try him with all the formalities observed in the criminal 
-courts in Spain. Pizarro himself, and Almagro, with two 
assistants, were appointed judges, with full power to ac- 
quit or to condemn ; an attorney-general was named to 
carry on the prosecution in the king's name ; counsellors 
were chosen to assist the prisoner in his defence ; and 
clerks were appointed to record the proceedings of ^ 
.court. 

Before this mock tribunal a charge was exhibited alto- 
gether so absurd, that the effrontery of Pizarro in making 
it the ground of a serious procedure is as surpi'izing as 
his injustice in depriving the monarch of a g^eat empire 
of his liberty, and then bring him to trial for exercising 
his sovereignty, agreeably to the known customs and laws 
established before the Spaniards ever came amongst them; 
and over whom they had no jurisdiction. 

To judges predetermined in their opinion, the accusa- 
tions appeared sufficient. They pronounced Atahualpa 
guilty, and condemned him to be burned alive. Friar 
Valverdi prostituted the authority of his sacred ftmctioli 
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to GODfirm thn sentence, and by his stgnature warranted 
it to be just. 

Astonished at his (ate, Atabualpa endeavoured to arert 
it by bis tears, by promises and by entreaties, that he nrii||;;bt 
be sent to Spain where a roonarch would be the arbiter 
of his fate. The unfeeling heart of Pizarro was never 
softened by pity. He oixlered him to be led instantly to 
execution ; and what added to the bitterness of hit last 
moments, the same monk who had just ratified his doom* 
offered to console, and attempted to convert him; and 
i^TDmised to obtain a mitigation of his punishment, if he 
would embrace the christian faith. The dread of a cruel 
dea^i ex>torted from the trembl'mg victim a desire of re- 
ceiving baptism. The ceremony was performed; and 
Atabualpa, instead of being burned, was strangled at the 
stake. But it remains on record for the credit of the 
Spanish nation, that even among the profligate adven- 
turers which were sent to conquer and desolate the New 
World, there were persons who retained some of the 
Castilian generosity and honour. 

Though Ferdinand Pizarro, and Soto, were sent off oft 
sepaiate commands before the trial of the Inca, there 
were others who opposed this odious transaction. Several 
officers, and amongst those some of the greatest reputa- 
tion, and roost respectable Cunc in the service, not only 
^^nionstrated, but protested against this measure of their 
general, as disgraceful to their country, as repugnant to 
every maxim of equity, as a violation of public fiiith, and 
w\ usurpation of jurisdiction over an independent monarch, 
to which they had no title. But their endeavours were 
^*n ; the greater number, such as held every thing to be 
*»wful that was advantageous prevailed. History, how- 
ever, records the unsuccessful exertions of virtue with ap- 
P^^usc, and the Spanish writers have not failed to preserve 
tbe names of those who made the laudable effort to save 
tbeir country from the infamy of having perpetrated such 
a crime. 

After the execution of Atabualpa, Pizarro invested one 
of his sons with the ensigns of royalty, expecting that a 
young roan without experience • would prove a more pas- 
sive instrument in his hands than an ambkiousr^moftarch, 
^bo h^ been accustonaed to independent command. The 
People of Cuzco, and the adjacent coimtry acknowledged 
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Maneo Capac a brother of Huascan as Itica ; but tht 
authority of the Incas was dissolved by the vifrfent convul- 
sions into which the empire had been thrown ; first bj 
the civil wars between the two brothers, and then by the 
ioTasion of the Spaniards. They had seen their monarch 
suffer an ignominious death by the hands of strang;ers ; 
tnany of the descendants of the sun had been cut off by 
Atahualpa: their influence in the state was lost, and the 
accustomed respect to that sacred race sensibly diminished* 

The general who commanded for Atahualpa in Quito, 
teiaed the brother and children of his master, and put 
them to a cruel death, and endeavoured to establish a sc* 
parate kingdom for himself. 

Pizarro no longer hesitated to advance to Cuzco ; be had 
received considerable reinforcements : the account of the 
wealth acquired at Caxamalca, operated as he had fore- 
seen* No sooner did his brother Ferdinand arrive at Pa» 
nama, and display their rtches to their astonished country- 
meui than fame spread the account with such exagge- 
ration, through all the Spanish settlements on the S^th 
6eai, that the governors of Guatimala, Panama, and Nica- 
n^gua,^ could hardly restrain the peb^ from abandoning 
their possessions, and crowding to that inexhaustible 
source of wealth, which seemed to be opened in Pei*u* 
' In spite of every check, such numbers resorted thitheis 
that Pizarro began his march at the head of five hundred 
men, after leavmg a considerable garrison at St. Michacif 
tinder the command of Benalcazar. The Peruvians had as^ 
sembled some large bodies of troops to oppose his proi 
gress ; several fierce encounters happened. But they ter- 
minated like all the actions in America, a few Spaniards 
were killed or wounded, and the natives put to flight, with 
Incredible slaughter. Pizarro at length forced his^way into 
. Cuzco, and quietly seated himself in that capital. 

The riches found there exceeded in value, what had 
been received as Atahualpa's ransom. 

In their march to Cuzco, the son of Atahualpa, whoni 
Pizarro had invested with thfe ensigns of royalty died : and 
ss the Spaniards neglected to appoint another in his place, 
Manco Capac seems to have been univci^sally recognized 
Benalcazar who had been left governor of St.^ Michael, an 
able and enteipriziiig officer, was ashamed to be idle while 
his brethren were in arms, and in action ; and, impatieiit 
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io hare bis natne distinj^uishcd among the conqne rori of 
the New WoHd, set out to attempt the reduction of 
Quito, leaving a sufficient force to protect the infiuit set* 
tleraent kitnistcd to his care, which was augmented by 
&esh reciiiits from Panama and Nicaragua. 

At Quito be was informtrd by some of the natires, that 
Atabualpa had left the greatest part of his treasores* 
After marching through a mountainous country, corcred 
vith wooda, and though often attacked by the best troopa- 
in Peru^ conducted by a skilful leader, the valour and good 
conduct of Benakazar surmounted every obstacle, and ho 
eotered Quito with his victorious troops. But here tfaef 
met with a cruel disappointment* llie natives were now 
acquainted with the predominant passion of their invaders^ 
and had earned off all tt¥>se treasures, the prospect oC 
iihich bad prompted them to undertake this arduous ex« 
pedition. 

By this time) Ferdinand Pizanw had landed in Spain* 
The immense quantities of gold and silver which be car- 
ried with him^ obtained him a gracious reception* In re« 
compense of bis brother's seivices, his authority was con* 
firmed wHh new powers and privileges, and the addition 
of seventy leagues along the coast, added to his former 
gram. Almagro received the honours he had so ardently 
cie^ii^. The title of Adelantado or governor was confer* 
ced upon him, with jurisdiction over two hundred leagues 
of country, stretching beyond the southern limits of the 
province allotted to Pizarro. Ferdinand was admitted inte 
the military order of St. Jago, a distinction always accept- 
able to a Spanish gentleman ; he soon after set out on hit 
return to Peru, accompanied by many persons of higher 
i^nk than bad yet served in that country. Sotne account of 
his negociations, had reached Peru before he had arrived* 
Almagro being informed that he had obtained the royal 
patent for an independent government, pretended tfiat 
€uzco, the imperial residence of the Incas, lay within its 
boundaries, attempted to make himself master of that im- 
tKHtant station. . Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro, prepared to 
oppose him. Each of the contending parties, were sup- 
ported by powerful adherents, and the dispute was on the 
point of being terminated by the sword, when Francis 
Kzarro arrived in the capital. Their reconciliation had 
never been sincere* Pizarro's treachery in engrossing all 
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(he honours and emoluments which* accoi'diwg to agree- 
ment, was to have been shared equally amongst them, was 
always present in both their thoughts* 

Pizano conscious of his own perfidy, expected no for- 
giveness ; and Almaj^ro was impatient to be revenged. 
But, not^vithslanding these incentives to hostilities, each 
Vas &o well acquainted with the courage and abilities of 
bis rival, that they dreaded the conquences of an open 
rapture. That evil was averted for the present, by the 
address and firmness of Pizarro ; a new reconciliation took 
place ; . the most prominent article in this treaty was, that 
Alinagro should attempt the conquest of Chili ; and if 
that was not adequate to his nlerit, Pizarro engaged to 
indemnify him out of his Peruvian possessions* This 
agreement was confirmed with the same sacred solem- 
nities as at their first contract, and observed with no bet- 
ter fidelity* i 

Pizarro after he had concluded this important transac- 
tion, marched back to the countries on the sea coasts and 
applied himself with that piersevering ardour, for which 
be was so eminently distinguished, to introduce a regular 
form of government* His natural sagacity supplied the 
want of science and experience. He divided the coimtry 
into various districts, and appointed magistrates to preside 
in each* He considered himself as laying the foundation 
of a great empire ; he deliberated with much solicitude) 
in what place he should fix the seat of government. Cuzco 
was situated in a comer of the empire, about four hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and at a greater distance from 
Quito. 

In ms^rching through the country, he had been struck 
with the beauty and fertility of the valley of Rimac one of 
the most fertile and best cultivated in Peru. There, on 
the banks of a small river of the same name, about six 
miles from Callao, the most commodious harbour in the 
Pacific Ocean, he founded the city known at this time by 
the name of Lima. Under his inspection, it advanced 
with such rapidity that, in the year 1535, it soon assumed 
the form of a city, which by a magnificent palace he built 
for himself^ and tl^e stately houses erected by several of 
his officers, gave even in its infancy, some indication of 
lis subsequent grandeur. 
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Almagro ip consequence of his agreement with Fiztrroy 
began his march towards Chili ; and as he was admired 
hj his soldiers for a boundless liberalitjr and fearless 
courage, his standard was followed by fire hundred and 
seventy men ; the greatest body of Europeans that bad 
hitherto been assembled in Peru. Impatient to finish the 
expedition) instead of advancing along the level country, 
Alinagro chose to march across the mountains, by a shorter 
route, but almost impracticable* 

By calamities they suffered from fatigue, fiunme, and 
the inclemency of the climate : many of them perished, 
and when they descended into the fertile plains of Chili, 
they found there a race of men neariy resembling the war- 
like tribes in North America* 

Though filled with wonder at the first appearance of 
the Spaniards, jmd astonished at the operations of their 
cavalry, and fire arms, the Chilese soon recovered fit>m' 
their siuprize, and defended themselves with obstinacy, 
«nd attacked their new enemies with m6re determined 
fierceness and courage, than any American nation had 
hitherto discovered* 

The Spaniards, notwithstanding this formidable opposi- 
tion, continued to penetrate into the country, and collected 
some considerable quantities of gold ; but so far were 
they from thinking to form any settlement among such 
powerful neighbours, that in spite of the experience and 
valour of their leader, the final issue of the expedition re- 
mained extremely dubious : while they were in this pain- 
ful suspense, a messenger arrived, who informed Almagro 
of a revolution that had unexpectedly taken place in Peru; 
the causes of which, as they make a necessary part of 
the History of America, it is expedient to trace to their 
source. 

So many adventurers had flocked to Peru in the year 
1555 from every Spanish colony in America, and all wilh 
such high expectations of accumulating independent for- 
tunes at once, Pizarro thought it unsafe for them to be 
inactive ; he^ therefore encouraged some of the principal 
^cers, who had lately joined him, to invade different pro- 
vinces of the empire, which the Spaniards had not hitherto 
visited* Several large bodies were formed for this purpose, 
^d about the time that Almagro set out for Chili, they 
marched into remote districts of the country* Manco 

VOL* I* Q 
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Capac the Inca, observing the imprudence of the Spaniards 
m thus dividing their forces, and leaving only a smaU 
number for the defence of Cuzco, under Juan and Gonza- 
les Pizarroi resolved to avail himself of the advantage their 
weakness gave him* 

Though strictly watched by the.Spaniard?) he found 
means to .comonmicate his scheme to the persons n^'hom 
he hadja^fiptnted to carry it into execution. Ader sonie 
unsuCcetam attempts of the Inca to make his escapcf 
Ferdmand Pizarro happened at that time to arrive in 
Cuzco* He obtained permission of him to attend a great 
festival which was to be celebrated a few leagues from the 
capital* Under pretext of that solemnity, the chiefs of 
the empire were assembled* No sooner had the Inca 
joined them, than the standard of war was erected, and 
in a sh<>rt time all tlie fighting men from Quito to ChiU 
were in arms* Many Spaniards, living securely on the 
settlements allotted them were massacred* Several snoall 
detachments, as they marched carelessly through the 
country, were entirely cut off* 

An army, aipounting (according to the Spanish histo- 
rians) to two hundred thousand men, attacked Cuzco^ 
which the three brothers attempted to defend, with only a 
hundred and seventy Spaniards* Another numerous body 
invested Lima^ and kept the governor close shut up* The 
communication between the two cities was cut off; the ve- 
ry great forces of the Peruvians spreading over the coun- 
try^ interrupted every messenger; which kept the two 
parties in Cuzco and Lima ignorant of the fate of each 
other. 

At Cuzco, where the Inca commanded in person^ they 
made their greatest effort. During nine months they car- 
ried on the siege with incessant ardour, and in various 
forms; and though they displayed not the undaunted fe- 
rocity of the Mexican warriors, they conducted their ope- 
rations with sagacity. They endeavoured to imitate the 
Spaniards in their discipline, and use of their arms, which 
they had taken from those they had slain. Their bravest 
warriors were aijnjcd with spears, swords, and bucklers : 
some appeared in the field with Spanish muskets, and had 
acquired skill and resolution enough to use them* The 
Inca, and a few of the boldest wei'e mounted on horses, 
like Spanish cavaliers, with their lances* In spite of the 
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Talonr, heightened by despair, with which the three 
brothers defended Cuzco, Manco Capac recovered posses- 
sion of one half of his capital ; and before the Spaniards 
could drive him out of it, they lost Juan Pizarro, the best 
beloved of all the brothers, together wiih some persons of 
note. Exhausted by fatigue, distressed with want of pro« 
risions, and despairing any longer of being able to resist 
an enemy, whose numbers daily increased, the soldiers 
became impatient to abandon Cuzco, in hopes of joining 
their countrymen, if any survived, or of forcing their way 
to the sea, and finding some means of escaping from a 
country which had been so fatal to the Spanish name. 

At this critical moment Almagro appeared suddenly in 
the neighbourhood of Cuzco* By the same messenger 
who brought him the intelligence of the Inca's revolt, he 
received, the royal patent creating him governor of Chili, 
and defining the limits of his jurisdiction. Upon consider- 
ing the tenor of it, he concluded it was manifest be> ond 
contradiction, that Cuzco lay within the boundaries of his 
jurisdiction. He was therefore equally desirous to prevent 
the Peruvians from recovering possession of their capital, 
and wrest it out of the hands of the Pizarros. 

Almagro unacquainted with events which had happen- 
ed in his absence, and solicitous of gaining every intelli- 
gence necessary, advanced slowly towards the capital, and 
vith great circumspection. Various negociations with both 
parties were set on foot. The Inca at first endeavoured to 
gain the friendship of Almagro, but despairing of any cor- 
dial union with a Spaniard, after many fruitless attempts 
to accomplish it, he attacked him by surprize with a nu- 
merous b<>dy of chosen troops. These were repulsed with 
^*eat slaughter, and a great part of their army dispersed, 
and Almagro marched to the gates of Cuzco without in- 
terruption. The Pizarros had rendered themselves odious 
by their harsh domineering manners, while the generous, 
open, affable temper of Almagro gained him many adhe- 
rents of the Pizarros. 

Encouraged by this defection, he advanced towards the 
city by night, surprized the centinels, or was admitted by 
them, and immediately invested the house where the two 
brothers resided, and compelled them, after an obstinate 
resistance, to surrender at discretion. Almagro's claim of 
jimsdiction over Cuzco was universally acknowledged, and 
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a fonn of administration established in his name. In tW* 
conflict only two or threes persons wci*e killed, but it iras 
soon followed by scenes more bloody. 

Francis Pizarro having dispersed the Peruvians w!io 
had invested Lima, ^nd received some considerable 
reinforcements from Hispaniola and Nicaragua, ordered 
five hundred men, under the command of Alonzo de Al- 
varado, to march to Cuzco, and relieve his l3ix)ther8# This 
body advanced near to the capital, before they knew that 
they had any enemy more formidable than Indians to en- 
counter* They were astonished when they beheld their 
countrymen posted on the banks of the river Abancay to 
oppose their progress* Almagro wished rather to gain) 
than conquer them, and endeavoured by bribes and pro- 
mises to seduce their leader. The fidelity of Alvarado 
was not to be shaken, but his talents for war were not 
equal to his integrity. Almagro amused him with various 
movements, the meaning of which he could not compre- 
hend, while a large detachment of chosen soldiers passed 
the river in the night, surprized his camp, and took him 
prisoner, with his principal officers, after having routed 
his troops before they had time to form. 

Had Almagro ktwwn as well howito improve, as to gainj 
a victory, this event must have been decisive. Roderigo 
Orgognez,an officer of great abilities, who had served under 
the Constable Bourbon, when he led the imperial army to 
Rome, had been accustomed to bold and decisive counsels) 
advised him instantly to issue orders for putting to death 
Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pizarro, Alvarado, and a fe^ 
other persons whom he could not hope to gain, and to 
march directly to Lima, before the governor had time to 
prepare for his defence. But Almagro, although he sa^ 
at once the utility of this counsel, had not suffered him- 
self to be influenced by sentiments like those of a soWic 
of fortune, grown old in the service, or the chief of a f^ 
who had drawn his swoixi in a civil war. Feelings of hu- 
manity restrained him from shedding the blood of his op- 
ponents 5 and dreaded being deemed a rebd for entering 
a province which the king had allotted to another. 

As he was solicitous that his rival should be considered 
the aggressor, he marched back to Cuzco to wiut his ap 
proach. Pizarro, whose spirit had remained unshakc* 
under the rudest shock of adversity, was almost oyc^ 
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wbelmed with tuch a tide of misfortunes, m now at onc« 
poured in upon him. But he was preserved from sinking 
under it, by the necessity of attending to his own safety* 
and the desire of revenge* He took measures for both 
vith his usual sagacity. 

The command which he had of the sea coast, by which 
ht was enabled to receive supplies both of men and mili- 
tary stores, gave him an advantage which bis rival cqold 
not expect. As it was his interest to gain time, he had 
I'ccourse to arts, which he had before practised with suc- 
<^C8S, and Almagro was weak enough to be amused with 
a prospeci of terminating their differences, by some ami- 
cable accommodation. Pizarro by varying his proposals, 
and shifting his ground, when it suited his purpose, pro- 
tracted the nec^iations for several months, in which 
time Gonzalo Pizarro, and Alvarado, found means to cor- 
rupt the guard of soldiers to whose care they were intrust- 
ed, and not only escaped themselves, but persuaded sixty 
of the men who had formerly guarded them, to accom- 
pany them in their flight. 

One of the brothers being now at liberty, the governor 
by another act of perfidy procured the release of the other. 
He proposed that every point in controversy should be sub- 
nwtltd to their sovereign; that until his decision was known, 
each should possess whatever part of the country he now 
occupied ; that Ferdinand Pixarro should be set at liberty, 
and return instantly to Spain, together with the ofikers 
vhona Almagro proposed to send thither, to justify his 
^^^^* Notwithstanding the design of this artifice was so 
obvious, and the insincerity of the governor had been so 
often experienced, yet did Almagro, with a credulity ap- 
proaching to infatuation, conclude an agreement on these 
terms. 

^'0 sooner had Ferc'inand Pizarro recovered his liberty, 
|«an the governor threw oflF the mask ; the treaty was 
*^gotten, pacific and conciliating measures were no more 
^entioned ; he openly declared that in the field, and not 
yS^ cabinet, by arms and not by negociation, was their 
^•ncrence to be adjusted ; that it must now be determined 
^ho must be master of Peru. 

His preparations were' so rapi.l, that seven hundred 
men, were soon ready to march towards Ciizco. The 
<^mmaad of these was given to his two brothers, who 
(^2 
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were tirged on by the desire of vengeloice^ wbA VtaX t» 
corous enmity flowing from family rivah^iip; they m 
vain attempted to march across the mountains^ in 4hi 
direct road from Lima to Cuzco, but were forced to ahei 
their route, by a march towards the soiRh, dong the coast 
as fiar as Nasca ; and then turning to the left>^enetmted 
through the defiles in that branch of the Andes^ which hf 
between them and the capital. 

Almagro, instead of defending those difficult passei) 
waited the approach of the enemy in the plain of Ciubco. 
He was induced to take this resolution §&r two reasons; 
his followers amounted only to five hundred men, and be 
was afraid of weakening such a feeble body, by sending 
any detachment towards the mountains* His cavalry ^ 
exceeded those of the etoemy, both in number and disci- 
pline, and it was only in an open coimtry that he couH 
avail himself of that advantage. 

The Pizarros after surmounting the difikulties and ob- 
strdclions which arose in their march through the itesartr 
and horrid regions which lay in their way to Cuaco» at 
length appeared in the plain, where Alrtiagro's forces were 
drawn up ready to receive them. Tho'ugh countrymen 
and subjects of the same sovereign^ and each with the ■, 
royal standard displayed ; and though they behdd the ( 
surrounding mountains, covered with a vast number of J 
Indians, assembled to enjoy the spectacle of their mutual 
carnage, and prepared to attack the successful party; so 
fell and implacable was their rancour, that not one pacific j 
counsel, not a single proposition from- either party toward 
r an accommodation was offered. | 

Almagro at this time unfortunately was so worn out 
with the fatigues of service, to which his advanced age 
was unequal, that^ at this important crisis he cottld iw^ 
exert his usual activity, and was obliged to coTOi*»tt the 
leading of his troops to Orgognez, who, though an officer 
of great merit, possessed not that ascendancy over the 
spirit and affections of the soldiers, as the chief vhom 
they had been so long accustomed to follow and revere** 

The conflict was fierce, and maintained by each ^ 
with equal courage ; on the side of Almagro were wore 
veteran soldiers, and a larger proportion of cavalry ; ^J^^ 
these were counterbalanced by Pizarro'a superiority ^ 
numbers^ and by two companies of well disc^>lined xno^ 
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fHQleers, irbkh tbc Emptror bud lent tnm Sprin, ott 
account of the insurrection of the Indianft. Thit small 
b«nd of aoldiers, regularly tranied« and armedf decided 
the fiue of the day* Wbcrever it advanced, hone and 
£)0( were borne down before it ; Orgognes, while he en^ 
deavouredto rally and animate the troops^ baTing received 
a dangeK>u8 woiuid» the route became general. 

The barbarity of the con<]^erars disgraced the gloff 
of their victory* The vidence of civil rage hurried on 
some to slaughter their countrymen with indiscriminate 
cruelty ; others were singled out by the meanness of pri- 
vate revenge, as the objects of their vengeance* Orgognea 
vod several officers, were massacred in cold blood ; above 
<m£ hundred and forty fell in the field. 

Almagro, though so Cseble that he could not bear the 
motion of a horse, was carried in a Utter to an eminence, 
which overlooked the field of battle* From thence, in the 
4i^nost agitation of mind, he viewed the various move- 
fiie^ts of both parties, and at last beheld the toul defeat 
of his own troops, with all the passionate indignation of a 
leader long accustomed to victory. He endeavoured to 
^ve himself by fitght, but was taken prisoner, and guard* 
ed with the strictest vigilance* 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which 
th^y had formed, retired quietly after the battle was over^ 
a convincing evkience of that ascendancy the Spaniard* 
had acquired over them, as they had not courage to fall 
^pon their enemies when one party was ruined and dis- 
persed, and they So weakened and fatigued that they might 
have been attacked to advantage* 

The victorious troops found in Cuzco considerable booty ; 
ccfhsisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, 
And partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonist* 
from the spoils of Chili and Peru. But so far did this, 
wid whatever the liberality of Ferdinand Pizarro, their lead* 
^1 could add to it, full below their high ideas of the re« 
^cotnpense which they conceived due to their merit, that 
unable to gratify such extravagant expectations, he had 
bourse to the same which his brother had employed on 
A ^milar occasion* 

With this view he encouraged his tftost active officer* 
to discover and reduce various provinces which had not 
Utheito submitted to the Spaniards. Volunteers resorted 
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to the standard erected upon this occa^on widi the ardour 
and hope peculiar to the i^* Several of Almagro's sol* 
diers joined them^ and thus was Pizarro delivered fnim 
the importunity of his discontented friends, and the dr^d 
of his ancient enemies* The death <^ Almagro bad been 
determined from the moment the Pizarros had him in 
their power ; but they were constrained to defer gratifying 
their vengeance, uhtil the soldiers who had served under 
him, as well as some of their own followers, in whom 
they could not perfectly rely, had left Cuzco. 

As soon as they had set out on their different expe£^ 
tions, Almagro was impeached of treason, formally tried, 
and condemned to die. Though he had often braved death 
with an undaunted spirit in the field, the sentence aston- 
ished him : the approach of death under this ignominious 
form, appalled him so much, that he had recourse to ab- 
ject supplications unworthy of his former fame. He called 
upon the Pizarros to remember the ancient friendship be- 
tween their brother and him, and how much he had con- 
tributed to the success and prosperity of their family ; he 
reminded them of the humanity with which, in opposition 
to the repeated remonstrances of his own most attached 
friends, he had spared their lives, when they were in his 
power; he conjured them to pity his age, and infirmities, 
and to suffer him to pass the remainder of his days in be- 
wailing his crimes, and in making his peace with heaven* 

The entreaties (says a Spanish historian), of a man so 
much beloved, touched numbers of an unfeeling heart, apd 
drew tears from many a hard eye. But the Pizarros re- 
mained inflexible* 

As soon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, he 
met it with the dignity and fortitude of a veteran. He was 
strangled in prison, and afterwards publicly beheaded. He 
suffered in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and left ooc 
son by an Indian woman of Panama, whom, though a 
prisoner at that time in Lima, he named as successor to 
his government, pursuant to a power which the emperor 
had granted him. 

During the civil dissensions in Peru, all imercourse with 
Spain was suspended, rlie account of. the transactions 
there, unfortunately for the victorious party, was brought 
thither by some of Alraagro's officers, vi^ho had left the 
country upou the ruin of their cause : and they i:^ated 
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what had happened, with every circumstance unfaroartbte 
to Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition, their breach 
of the most solemn engagements, their violence and 
cpuelty, were painted with aU the malignity of party spirit. 
Feniinand Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appear- 
ed in court with extraordinary splendour, endeavoured to 
efface the inripression which their accusations had made^ 
and to justify himself, by representing Almagro as the 
aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, clearly saw 
the fatal tendency of such dissensions, and they saw no 
other way more likely to reslore order, than by sending a 
person with extensive and discretionary powers, who after 
viewing deliberately^ the posture of affairs, and enquiring 
on the spot, into the conduct of the diif'jrent leaders, 
should be authorized to establish that form of govei^nment, 
as would be most conducive to the interest of the parent 
ttate, and the wel&re of the colony. 

Ghristoval Vaca de Castro, a judge of the royal audi* 
eace at Vallodolid, was the man selected for thit purposei 
whose integrity, ali^Hties, and firmness, justified the choice* 
He had power to take upon him different characters. If 
he found the governor still alive, he was to assume only 
the UUe of judge, to maintain the appearance of acting 
only in concert with him, and to guard against giving any 
i^^^ cause of offence, to a man, who had merited so highly 
of his country : but if Pizarro was dead, he was entrusted 
with a conmiission he might then produce, by which 
^c was appointed his successor in the government of 
Peru, 

This attention to Pizarro seems to have flowed rather 
frwn a dread of his power, than from any approbation of 
his measures ; for at the very time the court seemed so 
cautidtts of irritating him, his brother Ferdinand was ar- 
rested at Madrid, and cmifined to a prison, where he re- 
mained twenty years. 

While Vaca de Castro was making preparations for his 
voyage, events of great moment happened in Peru. Upon 
the death of Almagro, the governor considered himself 
the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, and proceed^ 
ed to parcel it out among his own partizans, to the totfd 
exclusion of the followers of Ahnagro ; amongst whom 
^cre many of Hie original adventurers, to whose valour 
smd perseverance Pizarro was indebted for his success : 
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these murmured in secret, and meditated revenge : great 
numbers of them resorted to Lima, where the house of 
young Almagro was open to them, and the slender por- 
tion of his father's fortune, which the governor permitted 
him to enjoy, was spent in affording them subsistence. 

The warm attachment, with which every person who 
had served under the elder Almagro, was quickly trans- 
ferred to the son, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed all those qualities, which capti- 
vate the affections of soldiers. Bold, open, generous, ^ sl 
graceful appearance, dexterous at all martial exercises, he 
seemed formed for commsmd. His father had been ex- 
tremely attentive to have him instructed in evety science 
becoming a gentleman, the accompltshrnents he had ac- 
quired, increased the r^pect of his partisans, who were 
ready to undertake any thing for his advancement, they 
began to deliberate how they might be avenged on the 
author of their misery. 

Their frequent cabals did not pass unobserved ; and tli€ 
governor was warned to be <mi his guard agairtst men 
who meditated some desperate deed, and had resolution 
to execute it. It was either from the native intrepidity of 
his mind ; or froni contempt of persons, whose poverty 
rendered their machinations of little consequence, that he 
replied " Be riot afraid (said he carelessly), about wiy Tifc; 
it is perfectly safe, as long as every man in Peru knows 
that I can in a moment put him to death, who dares to 
harbour a thought against it." This security gave the 
Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen every part <rf 
their scheme ; and Juan de Hcrrada, an officer of great 
abilities, who had the charge of Almagro's education, took 
the lead in their consultations, with all the 2eal that con- 
nexion inspired, and with all the authority which the as- 
cendancy which he had over the mind of his pupil, gave 
him. 

On the twenty-sixth day of Jufie, 1541, being the sab- 
bath at mid-day, the season of tranquillity and repose 
in all sultry climates, Herrada at the head of eighteen of 
the most determined conspirators, sallied out of Almagro's 
house,, in compleat annour, and drawing their swords, as 
they advanced hastily towards the governor's palace, cried 
out M Long live the kmg ; but let the tyram die." Their 
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tssoctfttes .warned of their motions by a tignal, were m 
arms at different stations, rea<fy ta support them. 

Though Pizarco was usually surrounded by such a nu- 
metous train of attendants, as suited the magnificence of 
the most opulent subject of the age in which he lived ; 
yet, as he was just risen from table* and most of his own 
domestics had retired to their own apartments* the con* 
spirators passed through the two outer courts of the palace 
unobserved. They were at the bottom of the stair-case* 
before a page in waiting could give the alarm to his mas- 
ter; who was conversing with a few friends in a large 
ball. 

The governor whose steady mind no form of danger could 
appal, starting jup, caUed for arms, and commanded Fran- 
cisco de Chaves to make bat the door. But that officer 
did not retain so much presence of mind as to obey this 
prudent order, running to the top of the stair-case, wildly 
asked the conspirators what they meant, and whither they 
were going ? Instead of answering, they stabbed him to 
the hieart, and burst into the hall. Some of the persons 
who were there, in a fright threw themselves from the 
windows, others attempted to escape ; and a few, drawing 
their swords followed their leader into an inner apartment. 
The conspirators having the object of their vengeance 
now in view, rushed forwards. Pizarro, with no other 
arms than his sword and buckler, defended the entry, and 
supported by his half brother Alcantara, and his few friends, 
maintained the unequal contest with intrepidity, worthy 
of his former exploits ; and with the vigour of a youthful 
combatant, ^^ Courage, (cried he to his companions) we are 
yet formidable enough to make those traitors repent their 
audacity." But the armour of the conspirators, protected 
them, while every thrust they made took effect. 

Alcantara foil dead at his brother's feet ; his other de- 
fendants were mortally wounded. The governor, so weary 
that he could not wield his sword, and no longer able to 
parry the many weapons furiously aimed at him, received 
a deadly thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground and 
expired. As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran into 
the streets waving their bloody swords, and proclaiming 
the death of the tyrant. About two hundred of their as- 
sociates Having joined them, they conducted young Alma- 
gro, in solemn procession through the city ; and assem- 
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bling the magistrates and principal citizens, compelled 
them to acknowledge him as lawful successor to his fisiiher 
In his government. 

The palace jof Pizarro, together with the houses of se- 
veral of his adherents, were pillaged by the soldiers, who 
had at once the satisfaction of being avenged on their 
enemies, and of enriching themselves by the spoils of those, 
through whose hands all the wealth of Peru had passed. 

The popular qualities of Almagro and the success of 
the conspiracy drew many soldiers to his standard ; who 
declared without hesitation in his favour. Almagro was 
soon at the head of eight hundred of the most gallant 
-veterans of Peru. He appointed Herrada general. Not- 
withstanding this favourable turn of fortune, the acquies- 
cence in his government was fiar from being general. 
Pizarro had left many friends to whom his memory was 
dear ; the barbarous assassination of a man to whom his 
country was so much indebted, filled every impartial per- 
son with horror ; by others he was considered as an usur- 
per. The officers who commanded in some provinces, 
refused to recognize his authority, until it was confirmed 
by the emperor. In others, particularly at Ciizco, the 
royal standard was erected, and preparations made to re- 
venge the murder of their ancient leader. 

Those seeds ©f discord acquired greater vigour when 
the arrival of Vaca de Castro was known. After a long 
voyage he put into a small harbour in the province of 
Papayan, in the year 1541, from thence he proceeded by 
a difficult and tedious route to Quito. In his way he re- 
ceived an account of Pizarro's death, and of the events 
which followed upon it.. He immediately produced the 
royal commission appointing him governor of Peru. His 
jurisdiction was acknowledged by Benalcazar, lieutenant 
general for the emperor, in Papayan, and by Pedro dc 
Puellus, who, in the absence of Gonzales Pizarro, com- 
manded the troops in Quito ; who had himself gone upon 
a fruitless expedition to the east of the Andes, where he 
and his followers suffered incredible hardships. 

Vaco de Castro not only assumed the supreme authori- 
ty, but shev/ed that he possessed talents equal to the eri- 
gency of the momentous trust committed to him. By 
his influence and address he soon assembled a body of 
troops, that set him above all fear of insult from the ad' 
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"Hstst partyt-and «iMil>led faiYn to adnsice horn Qtuto witik 
ike dignity that became his character. 

Almagro ohserved the rapid progress of the spirit of dia- 
iffecticMi to his cause ; and that he might give an effectual 
check to It before the arrival of Vaca de CastrO) he set otit 
at the head of his troops for Cuxco, where the roost consi- 
derable body of troops had erected the royal standard nn- 
der the command of Pedro Alvares Holgain. During his 
march thither, Herrada, the skilful guide of his youths 
died ; and from that time his measures were conspicuous 
iar vMence, and want of sagacity* Holgum, with forces 
i» inferior, was descendmg to tbie coast, at the very time 
tkat Almagro was on his way to Cusco. By a very sim- 
ple Btrat^em, he deceived his unexperienced adversary* 
avoided an engagement, and effected a junction with Al* 
varado, an officer of note, who had been die €rst to declare 
against Almi^ro as an usurper* 

Soon after, Vaca de Castro entered the camp with the 
troqn which he had brought from Quito, and erected the 
ro^fd standard before his own tent, he declared himself as 
governor, that he would discharge all the functions of ge» 
n^ral of their combined forces ; and although he had not 
been brought up to the profesMon, he displayed the abifi* 
ties and decision of an ofiker accustomed to commamh 
As his strength was superior to that of the enemy, he was 
impatient to end by a battle, the contest which appeared 
unavoidable* 

Almagra and his followers despairing of pardon, for m 
crime so atrocious as the murder of Pizarro, the governor^ 
were not inclined to shun that mode of decision. 

They met, September the uxleenth, 1542, at Chupas* 
abeut two-hundred miles from Cuzco* The violence. of 
civil rage, the rancour of private enmity, the eagerness 
of revenge, and the last efforts of despair, inspired them 
with such courage, that victory remained for a long time 
doubtful : but at last declared for Vaca de Castro* The 
martial talents of Francisco de Carvajal, a veteran ofBeerf 
and the intrepidity of Vaca de Castro, triumphed o\'er the 
bravery of their opponents, led on by young Almagro, with 
a ^ant sj»rit, worthy of a n€>bler cause, and deserving a 
better fate. , 

Many of the vanquished, who had been accessory to the 
assassination of PizarrO} rather than wait an ignominious 
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doom^ rushed qd the swords of the enemy, and fell like 
soldiers. Of fourteen hundred meiH the amount of com- 
batants on both sides, five bundled lay dead on the field ; 
and the number of the wounded was still greater. Vaca 
de Castro proceeded immediately to try his prisoners as 
jebels^ Forty were condemned to sufifcr death as trwtors, 
others were banished from Peru. Their leader, who made 
his escape frpm the battle, betrayed by some of his ojB- 
cers, was publicly beheaded at Cuzco ; and in him th» 
name of Almagro, and the spirit of, his party were extinct. 

During these violent;, commotions in Peru, the^ emperor 
and his ministers were employed in preparing regulatioos 
.by which they, hoped to restore tranquillity, and a mfot 
perfect system of internal policy, into all their settlemeBts 
m the New World. To pi-event the extinction of the I»- 
dian race, called for immediate i^emedy ; fortunately &r 
them Bartholomew de Casas ha^>ened to be then at Ma- 
drid, on a mission from a chapter of his order at Chiapa. 
His zeal in behalf of this imfortunate people, was so&r 
from abating, that from an increased knowledge of their 
sufierings, his ardour had augmented. He» eageriy sdzed 
this opportunity in reviving his favourite maxims concern- 
ing the treatment^ of the Indians. With that moving elo- 
quence, natural to a man on whose mind the scenes which 
jbe had beheld, had made a deep impression, he described 
the irrepar^le waste of the human species in the New 
World ; the Indian race almost totally swept away in the 
blands in less than fifty years, and hastening to extinction 
on the continent with the same rapidity. 

With a decisive tone, he imputed all this to the exac- 
tions and cruelty of his countrymen, and positively insist- 
ed tliat nothing could prevent the depopulation of America, 
t>ut by declaring the natives freemen, and treating them as 
such. Not content with thus verbally asserting the rights 
of this oppressed people, he published a celebrated treatise, 
in which he related the horrid cruelties of his countrym«i« 

The emperor was deeply affected with the recital of so 
many actions shocking to humanity* To relieve the In- 
dians, as well as to circumscribe the powet of his own siib- 
jectsjn the New World, he framed a body of laws, con- 
taining many salutary appointments with respect to the 
constitution and powers of the supreme council of the In- 
dies, and the admlQistration of justice^ bo^ ecclesiastic 
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ind civil. These were approved by all ranks of men : but, 
with them were issued the following regulations, which 
esKited universal alarm...*^^ That as the repartimientos or 
shares of land seized by several persons, appeared to be 
excessive, the royal audiences were empowered to reduce 
them to a moderate extent : That upon the death of any 
coikqueror or planter, the lands and Indians granted to him 
shall not descend to his widow or children, but return to 
the crown : That the Indians shall henceforth be exempt- 
ed from personal service, and shall not be compelled to 
carry the baggage of travellers, to labour in the mines, or 
dive in the pearl fisheries : That all persons who arc or 
have been in public ofifices, ecclesiastics of every denomi- 
nation, hospitals, and monasteries, shall be deprived of the 
lands and Indians allotted to them ; these lands and In- 
dians shall be annexed to the crown : That every person 
in Peru, who had any criminal concern in the contests be- 
tween Pizarro and Almagro, should forfeit his lands and 
Indians." All the Spanish ministei-s who had hitherto 
heen entrusted with the direction of American affairs, op- 
posed these regulations. But Charles, tenacious at all timca 
of his own opinions, persisted in his resolution of publish- 
ing the laws. 

That they might be carried into execution with greater 
vigour and authority, he autiK>rized Francisco Tello dc 
Sandoval, to repair to Mexico as visitador, or superinten- 
dant of that country ; and to co-operate with Antonio de 
Mendoza, the viceroy, in enforcing them. He appointed 
Blasco Ntignez Vela, to be governor of Peru, with the title 
of viceroy ; and to strengthen his administration, he esta- 
hlishcd a court of audience at Lima, in which four lawyers 
of eminence were to preside as judges. 

The viceroy and superintendant sailed at the same time. 
An account of the new laws they were to enforce had reach- 
ed America before- their arrival. The entry of Sandoval 
into Mexico was considered as the prelude of general ruin, 
t^ider the prudent administration of Mendoza, the people 
^ New Spain had become accustomed to the restraints of 
iaw and authority. Happily for them, Mendoza, by long 
residence in the country, was so well acquainted with its 
state, that he knew what was for its interest, as well as 
what the people could bear ; and Sandoval displayed a de- 
btee of moderation unexpected from a person just entering 
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upOQ the exercbe of potter. They were disposed to grtm^ 
every indulgence to the inhabitants, that was in their power* 
In compliance with their request, they suspended for some 
timC) the execution of what^as offensive in the new laws; 
they also consented, that a deputation of citizens should 
be sent to Europe, to lay- before the emperor the appre- 
hensions of his subjects in New Spain, with respect to theii 
tendency and effects ; aiKl concurred with them in support* 
ing their sentiments* 

Charles, moved by the opinion of men, whose abilities 
and integrity ^ere unquestionable^ granted such a rdaxa*' 
tion of the rigour of the law's, as re-established the cokmy 
in its former tranquillity. In Peru, the storm wore an as* 
pect more fierce and threatening. As the account of thq 
liew laws spread through the different settlements, the in* 
habitants ran together; the women in tears, and the mea 
exclaiming against the injustice and ingratitude of tbeii^ 
sovereign, in depriving thera unheard and unconvicted, of 
^heir possessions* 

*' Is this," cried they, " the recompence due to person% 
irho, without puUic aid, at their own eitpense, a^ by t^eir 
Qwn valour, have subjected to the crown of Castil&i temto^ 
ries of such vast extent and opulenpe? Shall the conquerort 
of this great em^ure, instead of receiving marks of distinc- 
tion, be deprived of the natural consolation of providing fi» 
their widows and children, and leave them to depend ^ 
subsistence on the scanty supply they can extort from «»• 
feeling courtiers. Although we are not now able to ex- 
plore unknown regions, in quest of more secure scttte^ 
ments, yet we still possess vigour sufficient to assert our 
just rights ; and we will not lamely suffer them to be 
wrested from us." Consultations were held in difiereal 
places, i^anning how they might oppose the entrance of 
the viceroy and judges ; and prevent, not only the cxecl^ 
tion, but the promulgation, of the laWs. 

Vaca de Castro had the address to divert them from 
their purpose ; be flattered them with hopesy thai when 
the viceroy and judges should anive, and had leisufie. ^ 
examine their petitions and remonstrances, they would coai 
cuF with thera in endeavouring to procure them some mi- 
tigation in the rigour qf the laws, which had been framed 
without due attention to the state of the fjountry, or the 
sentiments of the people. Of aU th« (juaUties thai fit oaea 
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ibrligh command, the viceroy possetved only integrity 
and coMrage ; the former harth and uncomplying, the lat- 
ter bordering so Frequently on rashness and obstinacy, that 
in his situation they were defects rather than virtues. 

When he landed, he seemed to have considered himself 
merely as an executive officer, without any diseretionary 
power. Regardless of what he- heard of the state of the 
coantry, he adhered to the letter of the regulations with 
unrelenting rigoun Through all the towns which he pass* 
ed, he declared the natives free. Every person in public 
office was deprived of his lands and servants ; and, as an 
example of obedience, he would not suffer an IndianHo 
carry any part of his baggage in his march to Lima, from 
Tumbez. Wherever he approached, amazement and con- 
sternation went before him. On entering the capital, be 
openly avowed, " ihat he came to obey the orders of his 
sovereign ; not to dispense with the laws.*' This harsh 
declaration was accompanied with a haughty deportment^ 
and insolence of office, which rendered him odious to the 
people. Several persons of rank were confined, and some 
put to death without a trial. 

Vaca de Castro was arrested, and, notwithstanding the 
dignity of his former rank, and his merit in having pre* 
vented a general insurrection of the colony, he was loaded 
^ith chains, and shut up in the common goal. From the 
^nie the purport' of the new regulations were known, 
cye)y Spaniard in Peni turned his eyes (owards Gonzalo 
Pizarro, as the only person able to avert the ruin with 
v^bich they were threatened. From all quarters, letters 
and addresses were sent to him, conjuring him to stand 
^orth as their protector ; offering to support him in the 
attempt with their lives and fortunes. 

^nzalo, though he wanted the talents of his other 
Di*oihers, was equally ambitious, and of as daring courage. 
The behaviour of an ungrateful court, towaids bis bro- 
thers and himself, dwelt continually on his mind. Ferdi- 
nand, a state prisoner in Europe, the children of the go- 
vernor in custody of the viceroy, and sent on board the 
?^^t, himself reduced to the condition of a private citizen, 
JJ* a country, for the discovery and conquest of which, 
Spain was indebted to his family. These thoughts prompt-* 
^ him to seek for vengeance, and atssert the rights of hisi 
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biwXifi of which he now conud^ed hidiielf the gtiatdkitt 
aiid heir* 

But the veiientioii which every SpoDiard had for Ids 
sovereign) made him shudder at the thoughu of mareh- 
kig ia arnia against the rofal standard* He hesitated torigi 
and was still unresolved : when the violence of the viceroy^ 
the universal call of his oountrymen, and the certuDty of 
soon becoming a victim to the severity of the new lawsy 
moved him to quit hb residence at Chuquisaca de la Plst% 
and repair to Cuzco* All the inbabiunts went out tomeel 
him, iuul received htm with transports of joy^ as the de- 
liverer of the cdony. 

In the fervour of their zeal they elected hhn procurator- 
general of the Spanish nation in Per^, to solicit the riepeal 
of the late regulations ; they also commissioned htia to 
lay before-tbe royal audience in Lima their remonstrsnces^ 
and, upon pretext of danger fixrni the Indiana, auUmrized 
him to march thither m arms* Under sancticm of this no- 
mination, Pizarro took possession of the royal treasure, ^ 
pointed ofEcers, levied aohliers, seized a large train of ar- 
tillery, which Vaca de Castro had deposited in Guamanga, 
and set out for lima as if he had been advancing agadnit a 
public enemy* 

Disaffection having now assumed a regular form, n^^f 
persons of note resorted to his standard ; and a consideraWs 
body of troops, which the viceroy had raised to oppose l»s 
progress, deserted to him* The violence of the viceroy'* 
administration, and. his overbearing haughtiness, had be* 
come so odious to his associates, the jtidges of the royalau*"" 
ence, as well as to the people, that the judges thwarted ete- 
ry measure he proposed ; and set at liberty the prisoners ^ 
confined ; justified the malecontents, and applauded their 
remonsti'ances. The viceroy became at length so univer- 
sally odious, that he was abandoned by his own P^^^ 
was seized in his palace, and carried to a desolate iab^ 
on the coast, to be kept there, until he should be sent 
home to Spain* This revolution took place, whUe t\z9Xto 
was on his march to lima. 

The judges having now assumed the supreme directitfff, 
of affairs, issued a proclamation suspending the executt* 
of the obnoxious laws, and sent a message to Pizarro, r^ 
quiring iimi> as they had already granted whatever ke 
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wkb fifteen or twenty utteadimli^ It wa» aoi ftj^MctaA 
Uiat m mmn wo <lanog and Mibkioiit would tamdf ooow 
flyr with this r€C|wsitioil: bgt k wm neceatMy te ihfow • 
decent Teil oyer their cooduot i Cc^da, prendeat of tftMi 
court cyf audience^ a pragmaftkal and aaptriag lawyeiv 
]ield a secret oorretpowlence wkh Piaarray aod had aW 
veady formed the pliA^ which he afterwanla eiwrutgdr of 
devoting ktmaeK to hta aertice« 

PizArro oow beheld the soprcine power wkhin hit reach| 

. and Carvajal, the promoter and giude of all his actiottSf 

had long fiMd bit opioiontthat it wat the only end at which 

Pizarro ou^t to ttra. He, accordingly^ demaDded, to bo 

t&ade governor and captain-geBeral ot the whole pfonn ce » 

and required the judgea to grant htm a committioD to 

that efi^ct. But the judgea^ from a deaire of preserving 

tome attention to appewancety teemed to hesitate^ about 

complying. Carvajal, impatient of delay* and trnpetoooo 

m all hiis operationst marched into the city by night, 

ieized several officers of distinction^ obooxioot to Pizarroy 

and hanged them whheut the fimrmality of a trial. Next 

nKMnung the court of audience ittued a committioo in the 

tinperor'a name, appomuog Pizarro governor of Peru, 

with ^lU powert civ'd at well at military ; and he entered 

the town that day with great pomp, to take pottestion t4 

his new dignity. Pizarro had scarcely begun to exercise 

the i^w powers with which he was investcd« when he be** 

beld formidable enemies rise up to oppose him* 

The viceroy bad been put on. board a vessel by tbo 
judges, in order diat he might be carried to Spain under 
(^istody ^ Juan Alvarez, one of their own nuniber s whOf 
as %oon as they were out at sea, toucht^d with remorse^ or 
suoved by fear, fell i^ the feet of his prisoner, declaring 
him Crom that moment to be free, and that he would hioa* 
>cif, and every person in tbe ship, obey him as the legal 
>^presentative c^ their s ot erei gn. Nugnez Vela ordered 
tbem to steer to Tumbea, where he knded, and erected 
^e royal standard, and resumed his functions of viceroy. 
, Several pei'sons of note iqstantly avowed their resolution 
to support bis authority. 

Alarmed with these appearances. of. hostility, Pizarro 
prepared to assert the authority to which he had attained, 
«^ laoajxhed against the vioespy> as th^eneiny who was 
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Beavest ai wdl a^ mdst fbniiidabk. As be wAft' master of 
the publiG rcrveoHea m Peni, and most (^'t!ie> military mevL 
were attached to his famity, hts troopi^ were so numerotis, 
that the Ticeti^^ unable to ftice him, retreated towards 
Quito, and from thence =to the province of Popayan^ 
whither ^zairo followed him ; but finding it impossible to 
overtake him, he returned to Quito. From thence be <fis- 
patched Carvajal to oppose Centeno, a bold and active 
officer, who had cut off bis lieutenant governor, in the 
province of Charcas, and had declared for the viceroys loid 
remained himself at Quito. 

. Nugnez Vela by his own activity, and the assistance of 
Benalcazar, assembled four hundred men in Popayan : with 
these he marched back to Quito, disdaining the advice of 
tome of his followers, who endeavoured to persuade him 
to send overtures of accommodation to PizaiTO ; declaiing 
that it was only by the sword, that a contest with rebels 
could be decided. 

. Pizarro advanced resolutely to meet him. The battle 
was fierce and bloody : but Pizarro's veterans, pushed 
forwards with such regular and \vell directed force, that 
they soon began to make an impression on their enemies. 
The viceroy, by great exertions, in which the abilities of 
a commander, and courage of a sexier were equally dis- 
played, held victory for some time in suspense. At length 
he fell, pierced with many wounds, and the route of his 
soldiers became general. His head was cut off, and placed 
on the public gibbet, in Quito. The troops assembled by 
Centeno, were dispersed soon after, by Carvajal, and he 
himself compelled to fly to the mountains, where he re- 
mained for several months, concealed in a cave. Every 
person in Peru submitted to Pizarro; and by his fleet, 
under Pedro de Hinojosa, he bad the unrivalled command of 
the South Sea; had also possession of Panama, and placed 
a garrison in Nombre de Dios, on the opposite side of the 
isthmus, which rendered him master of the usual avenue 
of communication between Spain and Peru. 

After this decisive victory, Pizarro and his followers re- 
mained for some time at Quito ; and, although they were 
transported with their victory, yet he and his confidants, 
were obliged to turn their thoughts sometimes to what 
was serious, and deliberated with much solicitude,' con^ 
ceming the part he ought now to take* Carvajal had^ froia 
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the beginning) uramed Ptzftrro that in tht tArecr oh which 
be was entering, it was in .vain, to think of holding a mid* 
die course; that be must either boldly aim At all) or at- 
tempt nothing^. 

Upon x^ceiving an account of the victory at Quito» hm 
pemonstrated to him in a letter, and in a tone still mor» 
peremptory^ ^< you have usurped (said he) the suprema 
power in this country, in contempt of the emperor's com- 
mission to another. You have marched in hostile arra/, 
against the royal standard ; you have attacked the repr»* 
sentative of your sovereign in thefiekl, have defeated him, 
and cut off his head. Tbmk not, that a monareh will for< 
give such insults cm his dignity ; or that any recoodltalioa 
with hlni can be cordial or sinc^. Depead^no kmger on 
the precarious favour of another. Assume yoorttlf the 
Bovereigrity over a country, to the dominioD of wbicb 
your Camily has a title, founded on the rights both oC diti^ 
covery and conquest. It is m yoMir power to attach cvery^ 
Spaniard in PcriK of aay coasequenccy inviolabiy to yooT 
interest, by liberal grants of lands «xl Indians; orb^ 
institotin^ ranks of nobility ; of creating titles of hoooury 
similar to those which ut courted with so much eage^ 
Aess in Europe. ]^ eatabtishing orders of knightkood* 
wik^priviledges and di^Ootions like those in Spain, yow 
^ay besiew a gratification upon the officers in yoar ser^ 
vice, siuted to the idciA of military men. Nor is it to your 
country men only that you ought to attetul ; endeavtMirto 
gain the natives. By marrying tlic .Coya or daughter of 
the ^n, next in suceeasion to the crown, you will indoco 
the Indians, out of veneration for the blood of their aodeot 
ptinces, to unite with the Spaniards in supporting ywm 
authority. Thus at the head of the principal inhabitants 
of Peru, as well as the new settlers there, you may set at 
delance the power of Spain, and repel with ease any feebW 
&rce which it can send at such a distance." 

Cepeda the lawyer, who was now Piaarro's confidentialr 
oounselipr, warmly seconded Carvajars eahortations^t 
Pizarro listened attentively to both, and contemplated 
with pkiBMure the object they presented to his view. But 
happily for the tranquillity of the world, few men posMsa 
tihat supetior streng^ of mind, and ext^it of abilities^ 
Which are capatie of forming and seeming such daein^^ 
^eflttcai The medieciiqr erf Fizarro's talents, cirwrnw 
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scribed his ambition within more narrow limits. He con* 
fined 1ms views to obtaining from the court of Spain, « con- 
firmKion of the authority which he now possessed ; and for 
that purpose he sent an officer of distinction thither, to repre- 
sent his ccmduct in such a favourable light, as that the 
emperor might l>e induced to continue him in his prcsei^ 
station. 

While Pizarro was deliberating with respect to the part 
he should take, consultations were held in Spain concern- 
ing the measures which ought to be pursued : the court 
had received intelligence of the insurrection a^inst the 
viceroy; of his imprisonment, and Pizarro's usurpation. 
At first view, the actions of Pizarro and his party app^red 
so repugnant to the duty of subjects towards their sove- 
reign, that the greater part of the ministers insisted on de- 
claring them instantly guilty of rebellion, and oft proceed- 
ing to punish them with rigour. But innumerable obsta- 
cles presented themselves. The strength and glory of the 
Spanish armies were then employed in Germany. To 
tran^>ort any respectable body of troops so rem?itc as Peru, 
appeared almost impossible, as the treasury had been drain- 
ed of money to support the emperor's war in Europe. 

Nothing, therefore, remained, but to attempt by lenient 
measures, what could not be eflfected by force : v«th this 
view, they appointed Pedro de las Gasca, a priest and 
ommsellor of the inquisition, who had been employed bf 
government in affairs ©f irust and confidence, and which^ 
he had conducted with ability and success; dis|;^aying a 
gentle insinuating temper, accompanied with firmness a^ 
probity, superior to any feeling of private interest, and 
a cautious circumspection in concerting measui^es, fol- 
lowed by such vigour in executing them, as is rarely 
found united with each other. These qualities marked him 
out for the function for which he was destined. The em- 
peror ij^armly approved of the choice. He was invested* 
with unlimited authority ; and, without money or troops, 
set out to quell a formidable rebellion. On hi&arrival at 
Nombre de Dios, he found Heman^Mexia, an officer of 
note, posted there by order of Pizarro^^with a considerable 
body of men, to oppose the landing of Jeiy hostile forces. 
But Gasca came in such pacific guise, with a train so little 
formidable, and with a title of no such dignity as to excite 
t>erEor, that he was received with much respect ^ for bo 
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ftsflumed no higher title than that of prestdeot of the comt 
of audience in lima* 

From Nombre de Dios he advanced to Panama i and 
was treated with the same respect hy Utnojoftai whom 
Pizarro had entrusted with the gOTemroent of that lown^ 
and the command of the fleet stationed there. In both 
places, he held the same languap;e« declaring that he was 
sent by his sovereign as a messenger of peace* not as « 
Banister of vengeance ; that he came to rt^rcas all gneT« 
aaces, to revoke the laws which had excited alarm ; and 
to re-establish order and justice in Peru. His mild deporC« 
ment, the simplicitj of his manners, the sanctity of )iia 
profession, and a winning appearance of candour, gained 
credit to his declarations. Hinojosa, Mexia, and several 
other officers of distinction, were gainetl over to his in(e< 
rest, and waited only a decent pretext for declaring openly 
in his favour. 

This, the violence of Fizarro soon gave them. He tent 
a new deputation to Spain to justify his conduct ; and to 
insist in, the name of all the commimities in Peru, for m 
confirmation of the government to himself during his lile« 
The personti ^itrusted with this commission, intimated 
the intention of Pizarro to the president, and required himy 
IB his name, to depart from Pluiama, and return to Spain. 
To Hinojosa they had secret instructions, directing him to 
oQer Gasca fifty thousand pesos, if he would comply wil* 
Uugly with what was demanded of him ; and, if he should 
continue obstinate, to cut him off, either by assassination^ 
or poison. Hinojosa, amazed at bis precipitate resoluti<m 
of setting himself in opposition to the emperor's commit* 
uon,and disdaining to execute the crimes pointed out in hb 
secret instructions, publicly acknowledged the president 
as his only lawful superior. The officers under his com« 
mand did the same. Such wa» the contagious influence of 
the example, that it reached even the deputies who had 
been sent from Lima ; and, at the time when Pizarro ex- 
pected to hear of Gasca's death, or his return to Spain, he 
was informed that he was master of the fleet, of Panama^ 
and of the troops stationed there. 

Provoked almost to madness by u) event so unexpect- 
ed, he openly" declared war ; and to give some cok)ur of 
yisUcc to his proceeding, he appointed the court of audience 
at lima to try Gasca, for the crimes of having seized hia 
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ilupi, teclaced bis ofBcers, and prerented his depudei 
from proceeding on their voyage to Spain. Cepeda d^ not 
ierople to prostitute his dignity as judge, by finding Gasca 
guilty of treason, and condemned him to death on that ac- 
covmC* Wild and ridiculous as this may appear, it was im- 
posed on the low adrentupers with which Peru was peopled^ 
by the semblance of a le^ san^ion, warranting Pizano. 
toxrarry hostilities on i^inst a convicted traitor. Sddien 
accordingly resorted to his stimdardfrom every quarter, smd 
he was soon at the head of a thousand men, the best equip- 
ped that had ever taken the field in Peru* 
• Gasca, on his part, seeing that foi>ce must be empk^ed, 
iras assiduous m collecting troops from different pkuces, 
ind with such success, that he was soon in a^onditkm to 
dctech a squadron of his 6eet, with a considerable body d 
%>Idt^rs to the coast of Peru* Their appearance excited a 
dreadful alarm ; and though they did not for some time 
ittempt to' make any descent, yet they set ashore at dif- 
fiEfrtnt' plaices, persons with c(^ies of the act of general in* 
dkvimiVfi and the revocation of the late edicts ; and who 
made known every where the pacific intentions, and mild 
lemper of the president* The effect of spreading this in- 
ibnnation was wonderful. 

» All who were dissatisfied with Pizarro, all who retain- 
ed any sentiments of fidelity to their sovereign, medifoled 
revolt. Some openly deserted a cause they considered 
now as unjust. Centeno left his cave, and having assent 
hied about fifty of his former adherents, almost without 
arms, entered Cuzcoby night, and though it was defeid- 
ed by five hundred men, he rendered himself master of 
Uiat cUpitaK Most of the garrison ranged themselves 
under his banners, and he had soon the command of < 
respectable body of troops. 

As the danger from Centeno's operations was the most 
urgent^ Pissarro instantly set out to oppose him. Havingj 
provided horses for his soldiers, his march was rapid. But 
every morning he found his force diminished by nuo^iv 
who had left him during the night ; and though he be- 
came suspicious to excess, and punished witlMHit mercy^ 
all whom he suspected, the rage of desertion was too 
violent to be checked. Before he got within sight of the 
enemy at Huarina, near the lake Titicaca, he could oolf 
tnuster four hmidred men. But those he considertd as 
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s<ddiers of tried attachment, on whom he might depend. 
They" were the boldest and most desperate of his loUow« 
erS} conscious, like himself, of crimes, for which they could 
hitdly expect forgiveness; and without any other hope 
but the success of their arms. With these be did not hie« 
skate to attack Centeno's troops, though double in number 
to his own* 

The royalists did not decline the combat. It was the 
Biost obstinate and bloody that ever had been iboght ia 
Peru* The intrepid valour, and the superiority of Carva* 
ji^'s military talents prevailed, and triumphing over i)um* 
bers, a complete victory was gained* The booty was im» 
mense, and the treatment of Cbe vanquished cruel* 

By this signal success, the reputation of Pizarro was 
re-established, and being now considered as invincible in 
the field, his army increased daily* 9ut this victory was 
more than counterbalanced by events which happened ia 
other parts of Peru* 

Pizarro had scarcely left Lima, when the citizens, weary 
of his oppressive dominion, erected the royal standard % 
and Aldana, with a detachment of soldiers trom the fieet^ 
took possession of the town : at the same time Gasc« 
landed at I'umbez with five hundred men ; as his num* 
bers augmented fast, he advanced into the interior of the 
country. . His behaviour still continued to be gentle and 
unassuming ; he expressed on every occasion, his ardent 
v^sh of putting an end to the contest without bloodshed* 
He upbraided no man for past offences, but received them 
as a &ther receives his penitent children, returning to i^ 
;sen8e of their duty. He appointed the general rendezvous 
of his troops in the valley of Xauxa on the road tio Cuzco; 
thare he remained for some months, that he might have 
^me to make another attempt towards an accommodation 
with PizaiTo, and also that he might train his new soldiers 
to the use of arms, and acaistom them to discipline, be* 
fore he led them against a body of victorious troops* 
Pizarro, elated with success, and having now a thousand 
men under his command, refused to listen to any term% 
although Cepeda, together with several officers, and Car* 
vajal himself, gave it as their advice, to close with the 
presiikni's offer, of a general indemnity, and the revQca* 
tion of the obnoxious laws. 

VOL* I* S 
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Gasca baTitig tried in vain crery expedient to^avoid em- 
bruing his hands in the blood of his countrymen, advanc- 
ed at the head of sixteen hundred men> towards Cuzco* 
PizarrO} confident of victory, suffered the royalists to pass 
aU the vrivers without opposition, and to advance within 
four leagues of the capital, flattering himself that a defeat 
in such a situation would render a retreat impracUcable, 
and at once terminate the war. He then marched out to 
meet the enemy. Carvajal chose his ground, and made a 
disposition of the troops, with the discerning eye, and ptt> 
found knowledge, of the art of war, which were cpn^cu- 
ous in all his operations. 

As the two armies moved forward to the charge, the 
appearance of each was singular. Pizarro's men enriched 
with the spoils of the most opulent country in America ; 
every officer, and almost all the private men, were clothed 
in silk stuffs, or brocade, embroidered with gold and sil* 
ver; and their horses, their arms, and standards, were 
adorned with all the pride of military pomp. That of 
Gasca, though not so splendid, exhibited what was no 
less striking. Himself accompanied by the archbishop of 
Lima, the bishop of Quito, and Cuzco, and a great num- 
ber of ecclesiastics, marching along the lines, blessing the 
men, and encouraging them to a resolute discharge of 
their duty. When both were just ready to engage jCepeda 
act spurs to his horse, galloped off, and surrendered him- 
self to the president ; several other officers of note foflow- 
ed his example. The revolt of persons of such high rank 
struck all with - amazement. Distrust and consternation 
spread from rank to rank ; some silently slipped away, 
others threw down their arms, but the greater numbcf 
went over to the royalists. Carvajal, and sotne leaders 
employed authority, threats, and entreaties, to stop thcmj 
but in vain ; in less than half an hour, a body of men, 
which might have decided the fate of the Peruvian em- 
pire, was totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing all lost, cried 
out in atnazement to a few officers, who still faithfully arf- 
hefcd to him, " What remains for us to do ? " " Let us 
rush, " replied one of them, " upon the enemy's firmest 
battalion, and die like Romans. *' 

Dejected with jsuch a reverae of fortune, he had not 
spirit to follow this soldierly counsel; and with a taipe- 
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ness disgrftceful to his former &ine, he furrendered to 
one of Gasca'6 officers ; Carjaval endeavouring to eMrape^ 
was overtaken, and seized* Gasca, happy in this blood* 
less victory, did iK)t suin it with cruelty. Pizarro, Car- 
yajal, and a small number of the most notorious oieodert, 
were punished capitally. Pizarro was beheaded the day 
after he surrendered. He submitted to his fate with a 
composed dignity, and seemed desirous to atone by repen- 
tance for the crimes which he had committed* The end 
of Carjaval was suitable to his li&. On his trial he offer- 
ed no d<:fence. When the sentence, adjuding him to be 
hanged, was pronounced, he carelessly replied, ^ One can 
" die but once." In the interval between the sentence and 
execution,. he discovered no signs of remorse for the past* 
or solicitude about the future, scoffing at aH who visited 
himf, in his usual sarcastic vein of mirth, with the sann^ 
/^jc^ness of repartee and pleasantry, as at any other pe* 
riod of his. life. Cepeida.roore criminal than either^ ought 
to have shared the saime fate, but the merit of having de* 
sorted his associates at such a critical moment, and with 
such decisive effect, saved him from immediate punish- 
ment.' He was sent as a prisoner to Spain, and died in 
confinement* 

On the death of Pizarro, the malecontents in every cor- 
ner of Peru laid down their arms, and tranquillity seemed 
to be perfectly re-established. But two very intefe!>iing 
objects still remained to occupy the president's attention. 
The one was to tind employment immediately for a mul- 
titude of turbulent, daring adventui^ers, with which the 
country was filled; as 'might prevent them from exciting 
new commotions. The other to reward \hose, te whose 
loyalty and valour he was indebted for his success. The 
former of these he accomplished by appointing Pedro dc 
Valdivia to prosecute the conquest of Chili i and by em- 
powering Diego Centeno to undertake the discovery of 
the vast regions bordering on the river De la Plata ; the 
reputation of these leaders, and the hopes of bettering 
their condition, allured many desperate soldiers to follow 
their standards, and drained that part of the country of a 
large portion of that inflammable mutinous spirit which 
Gasca di-eaded. The latter was an affair of great difficulty. 
The claimants were very numerous. 
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That he might have leisure to weip^h the comparative 
merits of their several claims, he retired with the ardi<* 
hishop of Lima to a village twelve leagues from Cuzco* 
There he spent several days in allotting to each a district 
of lands and a number of Indians, in proportion to his idei 
of their past services. 

But that he might get beyond the reach of the fierce 
storm of clamour and rage which he foresaw would burst 
out on the publication of the decree, he set put fiw Lima 
leaving the instrument of partition sealed up, with orders 
not to open it for some days after his departure. As he 
expected, so it happened, but by his prudent management 
the discontented were appeased, and ord^r was esta^shed. 
Having now accomplished every object of his missioD) 
Gasca longed to return to a private station. He committed 
the government of Peru to the court of audience>.and set 
out for Spain, where he was received with universal ap* 
plause. Men less enterprizing and desperate, «)d mori^ 
accustomed to move in the ps^ of sober and peaceable 
industry, settled in Peru, and the royal authority -was gr» 
dually estaUished as firmly there^ as in the other Spamih 
colonies* 
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COLUMBUS in his third voyage, having attuned the 
great object of hit ambitioDf by discovering the continent 
of America ; his success produced a number of advcntu- 
rers from all nations ; the year before this, Sebaatian Ca- 
bot, in the service of Henry the Seventh of England, dis* 
covered the Northern continent, of which it i^ intended 
now explicitly to treat* The questions which first present 
themselves to our notice are. From what part of the Old 
World has America been peopled? and how accomplished? 
Few questions in the history of mankind have been more 
agitated than these. Philosophers and men of learning 
and ingenuity, have been speculating upon them ever since 
the discovery of the American Islands by Cx>lumbus. But 
notwithstandihg all their labours, the subject still affords 
an ample field for the researches of the man of aciencei 
and for the fancies of the theorist* 

It has been long known that an intercourse between the 
old continent and America, might be carried on with faci* 
Kty, from the north-west extremities of Europe, and the 
north-east boundaries of Asia. In the year 982 the Nor- 
wegians discovered Greenland, and planted a colony there* 
The communication with that country was renewed in the 
last century, by Moravian missionaries, in order to propa- 
gate their doctrines in that bleak uncultivated region, fiy 
&em we are informed that the north-west coast of Green- 
land Is separated from America by a very narrow strait ; 
that at t\^e lx>ttom of the bay it is highly probable they are 
united ; that the Esquimeaux of America, perfectly resem- 
ble the GreenlandcTS, in their aspect, dress, and manner 
pf living; and that a Moravian missionary, well acqltamied 
with the language of Greenland, having visited the country 
of the Esquimeaux, found to his astonishment, that they 
spoke the same language, and were, in every respect the 
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same people. The same species of animals, are also found 
in the contiguous regions. The bear, the wolf, the fox, the 
hare, the deer, the roe-buck, and the elk, frequent the forests 
of Nort|^ An>eri<aia§ well asAjWcin the npi^h^pfEun^. 

Other discoveries have proved, that if the two continents 
of Asia and America be separated at all, it is only by a 
narrow strait. From this part of the old continent also, 
inhabitants may have passed into the new ; and the resem- 
blance between the Indians of America, and the eastern 
inhabitants of Asia, would induce us to cbnjecture^ that 
they have a common origin. This opinion is adopted by 
the celebrated doctor Robertson, in his History of America. 
The more recent and accurate dbcoveries of that illustri- 
i6us navigator, Cooke, and his successor Gierke, have 
'brought the matter still nearer to a certainty. 

The sea, from the south of Behring's straits, to the cres^ 
cent of isles between Asia and America, is very shallow. 
It deepens from these straits (as the British seas do froji^ 
those of Dover) till the soundings ai*e lost in the Pacific 
Ocean ; but that does not take place but to the south d 
the isles. Between them and the stt'aits is an ihcre^ 
from 13 to 54 fathoms, except only of St. Thaddeus-Kos^ 
where there is a channel of a greater depth. \ 

From the volcanic disposition^ it has been judged prof 
bable, not only that there was a separation bf the continenli 
at the straits of Behring^, but that the whole space from 
the isles to the small opening, had once been occupied by 
land ; and that the fury of the watery element, actuated by 
that of fire, had, in some remote times, subverted and over- 
whelmed the tract, and left the i^ands to serve as motiii* 
mental fragments. 

There can be no doubt that our planet has been subject 
to great vicissitudes since the deluge : ancient jihd mOdfifD 
historians confirm this truth, that lands are now plough^ 
over which ships formerly sailed ; and that they now ssH 
over lands, which were formerly cultivated.: eattjiguakei 
have swallowed some lands, and subteri'arfebilis" fires bate 
thrown up others : the sea retreating from its shores, hf? 
leng^ened the land in some places, and entroacKi^. uKib 
it In others, has diminished it; it has separatea ^6m^ 
territories, which were formerly united, and formed pt^ 
bays and gulphs. 
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RevoIutUsis of this naUii^ happened in the last century* 
Sicily was united to the continent of Naples^ as Eubsa 
now the Black sea, was to B<sotia. Diodorus^ StrabOv and 
otJier ancient authors say the same thing of Spahn and of 
Africa ; and affirm, that by a Ttolent irruption of the ocean 
upon the land between the mountains of Abyla, and Calpe, 
that communication was broken, and the Mediterranean 
sea was formed* Among the people of Ceylon, thcra it 
a tradition, that a similar irruption of the sea, separated 
their island^ix>ni the peninsula of India ; the same thing 
is believed by those ^ Malabar, with respect to the Mal« 
divian isles ; and by the Malayans, with respect to Su- 
matra. 

The coont de Buffon is certain, that in Ceylon the earth 
has lost SO or 40 leagues,, taken from it by the sea. The 
^me author asserts, that Louisiana has only been formed 
by the mud of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, DiodoruSt and 
ethers, report innumerable examples of similar revolu* 
ticms. t 

In the strait which separates America from Asia, many 
idands are founds which are si:^posed to be the mountainoos 
pfttts of land, formerly swallowed up by earthquakes : which 
<>Ppears the more probable, by the multitude of volcaaoett 
^w known in the peninsula of Kamtsehatka. it is imagio* 
<d, however, that the sinking of that land and the separa^ 
^lon of the two continents, has been occasioned by those 
^i^t earthquakes, mentioned in the history of the Ame* 
ricsms z which formed an «ra almost as memorable as that 
of the deluge. We can form no conjecture of the tima 
inentioned in the histories of the Toltecas, or of the year 
I* Tecpatl, when that great calamity happened. 

^ a gi'eat earthquake should overwhelm the isthmus of 
Suez, and there should be at the same time, as great a 
^arcity of historians, as there were in the first age of the 
^uge, it would be doubted in three or four hundred years 
after, whether Asia had ever been united by that part to 
Africa ; and many would firmly deny it. 

Whether that great event, the separation of the contii 
^hts, took place before, or after the population of Ame^ 
>^ca, It is impossible to determine ; but we are indebted to 
^he afoove-menUoned navigators, for settling the long dis» 
pute about the point from which it was effected. Their . 
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obserrations proye, that in one place the distance between 
continent and continent is only thirty-nine miles ; and in 
the middle of this narrow strait, there are two islands^ 
lirhich would greatly facilitate the passage of the AsiatiC!i 
into the New Worfd, supposing it took place in canoeii 
after the convulsion which rent the two continents asun* 
der. 

• It rtay also be added, that these straits^ are even m 
the Summer, often filled with ice ; in winter frozen over, 
so as to admit a passage for mankind, and by which quad- 
rupeds might easily cross j aod stock the continent. But 
where from the vast expanse of tlie north-eastern worid, to 
fix on tfce first tribes who contributed to people the new 
Cbntineiit, now inhabited from end fo end, is a matter that 
has baffled human reason. The learned may make :bold 
ItfKi ingenious conjectures, but plain good sense cannot 
jMways accede to them. . ' ' 

• . At mankind increased in nutiibers, they naturally pro* 
fruded one another forward. Wars might be another caotf 
of migrations. No reason appears, why the Asiatic north 
might not be an officina vivorum as well as the Europeaff* 
The overteeming country to the east of the Riphean moun- 
tains, must have found it necessary to discharge its inha* 
Utants : the first great increase of people were forced 6>t* 
wards by the nejjt to it; at length reaching the utmost 
limits of the Old World, found a New one, with ample spaetf 
to occupy unmolested for ages ; till Columbus, in an evil 
hour for them, discovered their country ; which broogltt 
ag^n new sins and new deaths to both worlds., It is im* 
possible, with the lights which we have so recently receiv- 
ed, to admit, that America could receive its inhabitants 
(that is, the bulk of them) from any other place than eaa* 
tern Asia. A few proofs may be added, taken ft^om the 
customs or dresses, common to the inhabitants of bcrtfe 
worlds. Some have been long extinct in the old, others re* 
main in both in full force. 

The custom of scalping, was a barbarism in use with 
the Scythians, who carried about them at ; all ttmes. this 
savage mark of triumph. A little image found among tbft 
Kalmucis, of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a hot^se, and 
sitting on a human skin, with scalps pendant from the 
te^ast, fully iliusti*ates the custom of the. ancient Sc^ythiaos) 
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as described by the Greek hittorian. This oiaffet we weB 
know by horrid - experience, is continued to this day ia 
America. The ferocity of the Scythians to their prisonersi 
extended to the remotest part of Asia. The Kamtachat* 
kans, eren at the time of their discorery by the Russians^ 
put their prisoners to death by the most lingering) and ex* 
cruciating torments ; a practice now in fuU force arooog 
tiie aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythians wera 
named Anthropophagi, from their feeding on baman fleshi 
the people of Nootka sound, still make a repast on their 
fellow creatures. 

The savages of North America hare been known t* 
throw the mangled limbs of their prisoners into the hoi^ 
rtble caldron, and devour them with the same relish as 
those c^ a quadruped. The Kamtschatkans in theif 
Tnarches never went abreast, but followed one another ia 
the same tjack : the same custom is still observed by the 
uncultivated natives of North America. The Tuogus^ 
the most numerous nation resident in Siberia, prick their 
skins with small punctures, in various shapes, with a 
^edle ; then rub them with charcoal, so that the marks 
become indelible : this custom is still observed in several 
parts of South America. The Tungusi use canoes made 
of birch bark, distended over ribs of wood, and nicely put 
together : the Canadian, and many other primitive Ame- 
^^^an nations, use no other sort of boats. In fine, the con- 
jectures of the learned, respecting the vicinity of the Old 
and New World, are now, by the discoveries of late navi- 
gators, lost in conviction ; and in the place of an imagina- 
ry hypothesis, the place of migratidn is almost incontro- 
'^ertibly pointed out. 

This vast country extends from the 80th degree of 
north latitude, to the 54th degree of south latitude ; and 
^here its breadth is known, from the asth to the 1 46th 
degree west longitude fi-om London, stretching between 
^^ght and nine thousand miles in length, and in its great- 
€it breadth three thousand six hundred and ninety: it em- 
braces both hemispheres; has two summers and a double 
Winter, and enjoys almost all the variety of climates', which 
^ ^&nh affords. It is washed by two great oceans : tb 
the eastward it has the Atlantic, whiqh separates it fitwri 
Eundpe and Africa ; to the west it has the Pacific or Great 
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So^th Sefty septt^ting it from' Aaku Sf the^ef %ekb it ca^ 
ries on a direct commerce with all the otber three parUfif 
the World. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the grand objecti 
iwhich it presents to view, must forcibly strike the eye of 
«n obserren .Nature seems here to have carried on her 
^>eratiQns upon a larger scale, and with a bolder band, and 
feo have distinguished the features of this country Igr a 
peculiar magntficence* The mountains of America are 
much superior in height to those in the oth^ divisions af 
the globe* The most elevated point of the Andes in Sootb 
America, acooMing fo Don Ulloa, is twenty thousand t>ro 
kiundred and eighty feet, abave the level of the sea} 
which is at least two thousand one hundred and two feet» 
aboye the peak of TeneriilFe, which is the highest kuowo 
mountain in the ancient continent. 

From the lofty and extenuve mountains of Ameridi 
descend rivers, with which the streams of Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, are not to be compared, either for length, or 
|br the vast bodies of water, which they pour into the 
ocean* The Danube, the Indus, the Ganges, or the Nili^ 
lure not of equal magnitude, with the St. Laurence, th^ 
Missouri, or the Mississippi, iu North America ; or with 
the Maragnon, the Orinoco, or the La Plata, in. S6uth 
America. 

The lakes of the New World are not less conspicuoui 
fi>r grandeur than its mountains and rivers* There is oo* 
dting in the other parts of <he globe which resembles the 
prodigious chain of lakes in North America^ they might 
with propriety, be termed inland seas of fresh water; 
even/ those of the second or third class, in magnitude, are 
of larger circuit (the Caspian sea excepted) than the grcat- 
fcat lake of the ancient continent. 

Various causes have been assigned for the remarkaWt 
difference between the climate of the New continent and 
the Old. The opinion of the celebrated Dr. Robertson, oa 
this subject, claims our attention. ^^ Though the utmoet 
♦< extent of America towards the north, be not yet disco- 
^ verecf, we know that it advances nearer the pole thaa 
^ either Europe or Asia. The latter have large seas t$> the 
^ north, which are open during part of the year ; and ev^ 
« when covered with ice, the wind that blows over thcift 
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^'is lest intensely cold, than that which bk>wt OTer land 
*< in the same latitudes. Bat in Aroertca, the land stretches 
^ from theTirer St. Laurence towards the pole« and spreads 
^ out immensely to the wesu A chain of enormous moun« 
<«tains9 covered with snow and ice, runs through all this 
*< dreary region. The wind passing over such an esrtent 
^ of high and frozen land, becomes so impregnated with 
<<cold, that it acquires a piercing keenness, which it re* 
^ tains in its progress through warmer climates; and is 
*^ not entirely mitigated, untH it reaches the gulf of Mexl- 
^ CO. 0?er all the continent of North America* a north* 
<^ westerly wind, and excessive cold, are terms synonimous. 
*' Even in the most sultry weather, the moment thai tbs 
^ wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating influence ia 
^fek in a transition from heat to cold, no less violent* tlum 
*< sudden. To this powerful cause we may ascribe the 
^extraordinary dominion of cold, and its violent mn 
^ roads into the southern provinces in that part of the 
*« globe." 

Of the manners and customs of the North AmericanSf 
the following is the most consistent account that can be col- 
lected from the best informed, and most impartial writers. 
When the Europeans first arrived in America, they 
found the Indians quite naked, except those pans which 
the most uncultivated savages usually conceal. Since that 
time, however, they generally use a coarse blanket, which 
they obtain of the neighbouring planters, in exchange for 
fbrs and other articles. Their huts or cabins are made of 
stakes of wood, driven into the ground, and covered vrith 
branches of trees or reeds. They lie on the floor, either 
on matst or the skins of wild beasts. Their dishes are of 
wood, and their spoons of the sculls of vrild oxen, and some« 
times of laurel, a hardy wood, very suitable for the puN 
pose ; their knives and hatchets are made of flint or other 
stone. A kettle* and a large plate, constitute almost the 
whole utensils of the family. Their diet consists chiefly 
on what they procure by hunting; and sagsmite, or pot* 
tage, is likewise one of the most common kinds of food. 
The most honorable furniture amongst them is a collec- 
tion of the scalps of their enemies : with these they oma* 
mcnt their huts, which are esteemed in proportion to the 
Dumber of this horrid sort of spoils. 

VOL. lu T _ 
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The diartcter of the Indians, is only to be known by 
tiietr drcomstances and way of passing tfcroQgii Uis. 
Comtently employod in procaring a precmods svbsist- 
eace, by bunting wild animalS) snd often engaged ta wfti^ 
k cannot be expected that tibcy enjoy much gaiety of temv 
peTf or a high Horn of spirits. They ave theK&re generally 
graTCt approaching to sadness s they have none of tiMrt 
giddy viTacity, peooliar to some nattons of Eompe, but 
fkspiae it* Their behaviour to those about them is fcgu- 
lar, modest, and respectfiiL They seldom speak but when 
they haire something ifnportaiit io obsenre ; and all their 
actions, words, and even hxjfcs, are attended with some 
meaning. Their siibsiiteace depends entirely on what 
tfiey procwe with their hands; and their fives, their 
honour, asxl every thing dear to them, may be lost by the 
mnallest inattention, to the designs of their enemies. As 
no paiticular object has power to attach them to one place, 
more than another, they go wherever the neeeasaries of 
life can be procured in the greatest abundance. The dif- 
ferent tribes, or nations, when compared with civilised 
societies, are extremely smaiL These tribes often live st 
an tmmeiise distance; tii«y are separated by a desait 
frontier, and hid in ihc bosom of tn^netrable woods, and 
almost bonndless forests. 

There is in each socisty, a certmn kind of govetmnent 
which with very little deviation, prevails over the whole 
continent ; their manners and vray of life, are nearlf Si- 
milar and uniform. An Indian has no method by which lie 
can render himself considerable, among hcs companioas, 
hut by lus personal accomplishments, either «f bodj or 
aund ; but, as nature has not been vety lavish in these die^ 
Actions, where all enjoy the same education, all are pretqr 
much vpon an equality, and will desire to remain so. 
liberty is th^efore the prevailing passion of the Ameri* 
can Indians ; and ^leir government und^ the infiueoccof 
Itiis sentiment, is ptHiaps better secured, than bf the 
wtseal political wgulations. They are very for, however, 
from despising all sort of authority : they are attentive to 
the voice of wisdom, which experience has confirmed jdb 
the aged,, and they inltst tinder the banners of the cbie^ 
in whose valoiir ^nd m^tarf address, tiiey have learned 
to repose a just and mesibed confidence. 
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AflsoAf ^osc tribes which are most tn^^tigti ia wiTf 
the power of the chief is naturally predamioant ; becauM 
the idea of having a military leader was the first souroa 
•f kis superioiity ; and the cootioiied exigencies of tha 
state requiring such a leader, will enhance it« U'ls power 
^wever, is rather persuasive than coercive, he is reve- 
renced as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. He 
has no guards, no pnsoos, no officers of justice ; and, one 
set of ill-judged vidence, would pull hini from his bumble 
throne. 

The elders in the other form of government, which maf 
be considered as a mild and nominal aristocracy, have no 
BQi^re power. Age alone is sufficient for acqturing respectf 
induence> and authority ; experience alone, is tbc only 
source oC knowledge among a savage people* 

Among the Indians, business is conducted with the ut» 

Bmt simpUcity, and recalls to those who are acquainted 

with antiquity, a lively representation of the early ages* 

The heads of families meet together in a house or cabin» 

^^XHnted (or tbe purpose : here the business is discussed; 

aad here those of the nation distinguished for their elo- 

^v^ice or wisdom, have an opportunity of displaying 

their talents. Their orators, like those of Homer, express 

themselves in a bold, figurative style, more strong than re- 

&Md, with gestures violent, but natural and expressive. 

When tbe business is over, and they happen to be weU 

provided with food, they appoint a feast upon the occa- 

^h of which almost the whole nation partake ; the feast 

is dfxompanied with a song, in which the exploits of their 

forefathers are celebrated. They have dances too, but 

chtefiy of the military kind, like the Greeks and RomanS) 

which inspire the younger with a martial spirit. 

Tq assist their memory, they have hells of small sheila 
fwom/iumj or beads, of different colours, each represent* 
u^g a different object, which is marked by their colour or 
**^wu%cment. At the conclusion of every subject on which 
t^y ^scourscf when they treat with a foreign state, they 
deliver one of those belts ; for, if this ceremony should be 
^^itted, aU Uaat they have said passes for nothing* These 
^lU are carefully depottted in each town, as the public 
feconis of the nation ; and to them they occawonally have 
^^ecourse, when any public contest happens with a neigh* 
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bouring tribe. Of late, as the materials of which those 
belts are made have become scarce, they often give some 
Skin in the place of the wampum ; and receive in return, 
presents of a more valuable kind, from the commissioners 
appointed to treat with them ; for they never consider a 
treaty of any weight, unless every article in it be ratified 
by some gratification. 

It sometimes happens, that those different tribes i» na- 
tions, scattered as they are, at an immense distance from 
one another, meet in their excursions whilst hunting. If 
there subsists no animosity between them, they behave in 
the most friendly and courteous, manner ; but, if they hap- 
pen to be in a state of war, or, if there has been no pre- 
vious intercourse between them, all who are not friendir are 
deemed enemies, and they fight with the mo^ savage 
Riry. 

War, hunting, and fishing, are the principal emf^- 
ments of the men ; almost every other concern la consign- 
ed to the women. 

The most prevailing motive with the Indians for enter- 
ing into a war, if it does not arise from an accidental ren- 
counter, is either to revenge themselves for the death of 
some lost friends, or to acquire prisoners, who may assist 
them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into their 
fiociety. These wars are either undertak^i by some pri- 
vate adventurers, or by the whole community. In thd lat- 
ter case, all the young men who desire to go out to Iwitdc 
(for no one is compelled c(»itrary to his indinatkm) give 
a piece of wood to the chief, as a token of their design to ac- 
company him. The chief who is to conduct the enterprise, 
fasts, several da^s, and carefully observe? his dreams during 
that time ; which the presumption natural to savages most- 
ly renders as favourable as he could desire. A variety of 
other superstitious ceremonies are observed. 

The war kettle is set on the fire, as an emblem that they 
are going out to devour their enemies; which among 
these nations, it is probably was formerly the case } since 
they still continue to express it in clear terms, and use an 
emblem significant of the ancient usage. Then they dis- 
patch a cup or large shell to their allies ; inviting them to 
join in the destruction of their enemies, and drink their 
bipod ; for like the i^ncient GteekS| they think that those 
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In thek* sflisoce, m«st not oo^ adopt tlwir qtutfi«li» Wi 
tha^ they mult idao InTe thdr f ct nttncpu nwid «p !• 
the sftine high patch wkb thiiiwiUn* 

There are no people who carry their ftrieada hi p i or ra« 
ientmeatt so &r as they do ; this natorally retulu ftom 
thm peculiar drciuaatanoes. The AnMrkant ftre in soMdl 
aockdes, accustomed to soe but fcw objects, and Sew ptr* 
aoi»i to be deprived of these objects to which they aiwso 
dosdy attached, renders them miserable. Their ideas are 
too ccmfined to enable them to eaterlasn jfust sentiaMiiU o£ 
homanityy or lUMversal beoefoleiice* Bat this Tcry cbcuaiu 
stance, while it makes thencmd and safogCtto an iacce- 
dibfo degree, towards those with whom disy are at war, 
addd a new force to their parti LaJm iriendships, and to the 
common tie which imtes the members of the same tribe, 
or those in alliance with them* 

Without attencting to this relkction, some fiicts which 
immediately follow would excite our wonder, without in- 
fcirmifig our reason ; and we would be bewildered m a 
number of particulars, seenungly opposite to one anothev, 
intbout being sensible of the general cause from which 
they proceed. 

Having finished all the ceremonies previous lo the war^ 
and the appointed day for setting out on their expedition 
has arrrned, they take leave of their friends, and eachaage 
their clothes, or whatever moveables they h»re, in token 
of mutual friendship ; after which they proceed from the 
town, their wives and female relations ws^king before, and 
attending them to some distance. The warriors march 
dressed in all their tinery, and most showy apparel^ without 
any order. The chief walks slowly before them, singing 
the war sofig ; while the rest observe the most profemid 
silence. When they come up to their women, they deliver 
to them 1^ their ornaments, and putting on thehr worst 
ckfthes, proceed on their expedition* 

Every m^ionr has its peculiar ensign or standard which 
19 generally a representation of seme beast, bird, or fish* 
, Those among the Five Nations, are the bear, otter, wolf, 
tortoise, and eagle, and by those names tlie tribes are 
usaaify diat&nguii^cd. They have the figures of those 
animals pricked aact painted on several parts of their 
bodies: and when they march through the woods, tlicy 
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oomaumlfi at every encampni^t, cut tbe tepresentstioii 
of their efisign on trees, especiatiiy after a sucoessful cam^ 
pmgn: marking at the same timey the nun^r of scalps 
and priioners they have taken* 

Their military dress is very singi^ar : they cut ol^ or 
pull out, all their hair, except a spot about tl^ breadth ^ 
two crown*pieces, near the top of their heads, and endr^ 
destroy their eye bmws : the lock lelt upon their headsi 
they divide into sevotd parcels ; each <^ which is sUffeO* 
ed and ack>med with wampum, beads, and feathers of va- 
rious kinds ; the whde twiHed into a form resembling the 
modem p<nnpoon* Their heads are painted red down to 
ihc eyes, and sprinkled over with white down* The gristles 
of their ears are split almost around, and dist^id^i with 
wires or splinters, so as to meet and tie together at the 
nape of the neck ; these are also hung with some oma^ 
mehts, and generally bear the representation of some bird 
or beast. Their noses are likewise bored, and hung with 
trinkets of beads, and their faces painted with various co- 
lours, so as to make an awful appearance. Their ^^easts 
are adorned with a gorget, or medal of brass, copper, or 
some other metal ; and the scalping knife hangs by a string 
from the neck. 

The most approved qualities among Indians in war are 
vigilance and attention, to execute and avoid surprize; 
and indeed, in these aits they are superior to all other 
nations in the world. Accustomed to a continual wander- 
ing in the forests, their conceptions sharpened by keen 
necessity, and living in every respect accoixiing to nature, 
their external senses have a degree of acuteness whkh 
at first view appears incredible. They can trace out their 
enemies at an immense distance, by the smoke of their 
iires, which they smell, and by the tracks of their feet 
upon the ground, imperceptible to an Europeiu) eye, but 
which they can count with facility* It is said they cm 
even distinguish the different nations to which they be- 
long, and determine the precise time in which they pas- 
sed ; when an European with the aid of glasses could not 
discover the least trace of a foot- step* These circum- 
stances are of less importance as their savage enemies 
are equally well acquainted with them* 
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Wheo tbef g<^ out, therefore^ diey ttke ewe to tiroU 
makiDi^ lue of xnj thing that might lead to « diacoTery* 
They light tiofire to warm thcmsehresy or to prvpare thdr 
victuals: they lie close to the ground during the day» 
when they chraw near the residence of their enemiesi aad 
tevelonly in the night, and marching along in filea; ho 
that closes the rear, careftilly covers the tfacks of hia own 
feet, and those who preceded him with lea?ea. When 
they hah to refresh themselves, scouts are sent out to re- 
connoitre the country, and beat up every place where they 
suspect an enemy fiee concealed. 

' hk this maimer they enter unawares the villages of their 
Ibes; and while the flower of the nation are engaged la 
huming, maaaacre all the children, women and helpless 
eld men ; or make prisoners of as many as they can mn* 
nage, or have strength enough to be useiul to their nation* 
But when the enemy is apprized of their design, and com- 
mg on in arms against them, they throw themselves flat 
on the ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which 
thw faces are painted to resemble. They then aHow a 
part to pass unmolested, when all at once, with a tremen* 
dous shout, rtsing up from theiV ambush, they pour a storm 
of arrows or ^uusket bullets upon their foes* 

The party attacked, returns the same cry : every one 
sbehers himself with a tree, and returns the fire of the 
adverse party, as soon as they raise themselves from the 
ground to give a seamd fire. Thus does the battle con- 
tinue, until the one party is so much weakened, as to be 
incapaUe of further resistance* But if the force on each 
tade continues nearly equal, the fierce spirits of the savages, 
inflamed by the loss of their friends, can no longer be re» 
•trained. They abandon their distant war, and rush upon 
one another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, nuig- 
ittfying their own courage, and insulting their enemies 
^ith Uie bitterest reproaches. A cruel combat ensues, 
death appears in a thousand hideous forms, which would 
congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold ; but which 
fonaes the f\iry of savages* They trample, they insult 
over the dead bodies, and tear the scalp from the head* 
The flame continues to rage till resistance ceases ; then 
they secure the prisoners, whose &te, if men, are a thou- 
i^and times more unhi^py than thc«e who died in the 
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%M* The tamtfatwn set up a kidecMift 3^ to lament 
tile friends they have lost. 

They approach io a mehaK:boly, severe gkbm to dKkr 
aim village; a messenger is sent to arniowice their anivfld^ 
and the women with finghtfu) shrieks, come ont to nMM»nt 
their dead brothers, or their bnsbuidB. When ^ley ate 
arrived, the chief relates in a low voicei to the eUcra, a 
drcnmstantiid account of every particn^r of the expcdi* 
tion« The orator then prock^a this account aloud to 
^o people ; and as he mentions the names of those n^ 
have fallen, the shrieks of the women are redon(4ed« 

The men too jcun in these cries» according as each Is 
most connected with the deceased, by blood or friendship* 
The last ceremony is the proclamation of victory ; each 
in<fividQal then forgets his private misfortones, and joins 
in the triumph of his nation ; all tears are wiped from 
tiietr eyes, and by an unaccountal^ trsnsitkm, they pass 
In a moment from the bitterness of sorrow, to an extrava* 
gaaceof joy. 

Bat the manner in which they treat their prisoners, is - 
the chief characteristic of the savages. The ^cndly af^ 
fections which glow with an intense warmth within die 
bounds of thetr own villages, seldom extend beyond thena* 
They feel nothing ibr the enenvies of their nation but an 
iR^hM^able resentment. The prisoners who have them^ 
selves the same feelings, know the intentioas of tlieir con- 
querors, and are prepared for them. The person who has 
In^en ^he captive, attends him to this cottage, where* ac* 
cording to the distribution made by the e^trs, he is to be 
delivered to supply the loss of a relative. If those who 
receive him have their family weakened by war or other 
ac<;idents, they adopt the captive into the &mily. But if 
^ney have no occasion fer htm, or their resentment §ot the 
loss ol th«r friends be too high to endure the sight el «ffiy 
connected with those who were ccmcemed in it, they sen- 
tence him to deaths AH these whe have met with the 
same severe sentence being collected, the whole ni^ian w 
assembled at the execution as for some great s<4eminty. 
A scaffold is- erected, and the prisoners are tied- to a stake, 
ii^re they begin their death song, and prepare Ibr the 
ensuing scene of cruelty, with the most undaunted courage. 
Their enemies on the other side>are determined to pat it 
to the proof, by the most cruel and exquisite tortures* 
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' Thtj be^^m at the extremity of his body, and fcradually 
approach the more vital parts ; one plucks out his nails bf 
the roots, one by one ; another takes a fing;er into his niouth 
and tears off the flesh with his teeth ; a third thrusts the 
mangled finger into the bowl of a pipe made red hot« which 
1^ smokes like tobacco ; then they pound his toes and fin- 
gers to pieces between two stones ; they cut circles aboot 
his joints, and gashes in the fleshy parts of the liml>s, which 
they sear immediately with red hoi irons, cutting, bnmin^y 
and pinching them alternately ; they pull off his flesh, thus 
mangled and roasted, bit by bit, devouring it with greedU 
ncss, and smearing their faces with the blood ; their pas- 
sions encreasing in horror and fury, they proceed to twist 
the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
snapping them, while others are employed in pulling and 
extending the limbs in every direction so as to increase 
^e torment. This continues often five or six hours ; and 
sometimes (such is the constitutional strength of the sa- 
vages), for days together. Then they frequently unbind 
him, to give a breathing to their fury, to think what new 
tortures they shall inflict, and to refresh the strength of the ' 
sufferer, who, wearied out with such a variety of unheard- 
of torments, oflen falls into so profound a sleep, that thef 
apply the fire to awake him, and renew his sufferings. He 
is again fastened to a stake, and again they renew their 
cruelty ; they stick him all over with matches of a wood 
that easily takes fire, and burns but slowly, they run sharp 
reeds into every part of his body, they drag out his teeth 
with pincers, and thrust out his eyes ; and lastly, having 
burned his flesh froni his bones with slow fires, after having 
mangled his body in the most shocking manner, and so 
mutilated his face that nothing human appears in it, aller 
having peeled the skin from the head, and poured a heap 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked scull, thejr 
once more unbind the miserable victim ; who blind and 
staggering with pain and weakness, is assaulted on every 
side with clubs and stones, and falling into their fires at 
every step, until one of the chiefs, out of compassion or 
weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life by a club or dag- 
ger. The body is then put into a kettle, and this inhu- 
man and horrid employment is succeeded by a feast as 
barbarous* 
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The women, fbrgeUing the human as well at the Eemale 
natttre, surpass the men in cruckyt and act like furies 
while this sctne of horror is going on : the principal per* 
tons of the nation sit around the stake looking on, and 
smoking their pipes without the least emotion. But what 
is most extraordinary, the suffei*er himself, in the little in- 
tervals of his torments, smokes, appears unc^icemed,and 
converses with his tormentors about indifferent matters* 
During the whole time of his execution, there seems a 
contest which shall succeed ; they, by infiictiog the most 
horrid pains, or he, by enduring them with a firmness and 
constancy almost above human : not a sigh, not a groan§ 
Qot a distortion of countenance, escapes him : he possessea 
bis mind entirely in the midst of his torments : he recouots 
bis own exploits : he informs them of the cruelties he haa 
committed upon their countrymen, and threatens them 
with fhe revenge that will attend his death ; that they wer9 
old women who knew not how to put a ^vanrior to death | 
and though his reproaches exasperate them to inadneaa» 
be continues to insult them with their ignorance in the art 
of tormenting ; pointing out himself more exquisite me^ 
thods, and more sensible parts oi the body to be afflicted. 
The women have this part of courage as well as the mc^f 
and it is as rare for an In^an to behave otherwise, to il 
would be for an European to suffer as an In^an« 

Such is tne wonderful power of an early intuition, and 
a ferocious thirst of glory. << I am brave and intrepid^'* 
aays the savage in the face of his tormentors, ^ I neitbet 
^' fear death nor torments, those who fear them are com* 
^ards; they are le^s than wouku : life is nothtng lo 
^ those who have courage ; ^lay my enemies be confoiuKU 
^^ed with despair and rage: oh I that I could devour 
<<them, and drink their blood to the last drop." But 
neither the intrepidity on one side, nor the inflexibility oa 
the other, are matter of astonishment ; for vengeance 
and fortitude, in the midst of torments^ are duties consi- 
dered with them as sacred ; they are the effects of their 
earliest education, and depend upon princijdes insUUed 
into them from their infancy. 

On all other occasions they are humane and compaa* 
uonate. Nothing can exceed the warmth of their affsc- 
tlon towards their friends, who consist of all those who 
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five in 4ie same iHINh^, or are in »lftenee wkh Uiem ; 
sinong these mil tMnit;* mre common ; tfietr bousetf their 
proviMont, Mid their most Talaable nrlidei »re not with* 
held from a friend; has any one of these bad ifl tuccesa ill 
kutttingf his harfest tatted, or h» house humed, he feela 
no other elect of his mtsfortuae, than it gives him as 
wf^oTianky to expet^ence the beneTolence and regard of 
kis aaaociates. On the other hand the Indian, to the ene^ 
fluy of his eotmCry or his tribe, or to thoae who hare 
^privatelyoffendedhim, isfmpilacdble. He conceals his sen* 
tments ; be appears reoooctled, until, by some treachenr 
or sttrprize, he has an oppo r ton it y of execvting an hom« 
Ue verenge* No length of time is soflkient to allay his 
■eomtnient ; no distance of place great enough to prated 
tiM object ; he crosses the steepest mountains, he pierces 
tbe most impcnettable forests, and traverses the most 
dismsl swamps and desarts, for several hundreds of fiiilesy 
hearing the inclemency of the season, the fiitigtie of the 
expeditien,the extremes of hunger and thirst, with patiencd 
and choerMness, in hopes of surprizing his enemy, oif 
whom he exercises the most shocking barbarities, even to 
yie «ath)g of his flesh. To such extremes do the Indians 
exte|»d their fnendship and their enmity ; and such indeed 
is the character of all strong uncultivated minds. 

Ttie treatment of their dead shews, in glowing colours, 
die strength of their friendship, and warm attachment, to 
their departed fiiends* When any one of the society is 
cut off, he is lamented by the whnole ; on this occasion a 
variety of ceremonies are performed* l*he body is washed, 
anointed, and painted* Then the women lament the loss 
witii hideous bowlings, intermixed with songs, which cele^ 
hraAe the great actions of the deceased and his ancestors* 
The men mourn also, though in a less extravagant man* 
ner. The whole village is present at the interment, and 
tile corpse is habited in their most sumptuous ornaments. 
Close to the body of the deceased are placed his bow an4 
arrows, and other weapons of war, with whatever he vahied 
most in his lifetime, and a quantity of provisions for his 
subsistence on the journey which he is supposed to take. 
The sdenmity, tike ever^rother, is attended with feastin|^. 
The funend hein^: ended, the relations of the deceased 
theaiMKdvtti io their H«its, isr a confi^dersMe tim^ 
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to indulge their f^ef. After an intenrai (^ some w^eeksy 
they y'mi the grave and repeat their sorrow, new clothe 
the remains of the body, and act over agMn all the sc^m* 
nittes of the funeral* 

The most remarkable funeral ceremonj is what tfacf 
call the feast of the dead) or the feast of «oul8. The day 
for this ceremony is appointed in the assembly of their 
chiefs* who give the necessary orders for every thing that 
may conduce to the pomp and magnificence of its celebra- 
tioix ; and the neighbouring nations are invited to partake 
of the entertainment* At this time, ail who have ^ed 
aince the preceding feast of the kind, are taken out of 
their graves : even those who have been interred at the 
greatest distance from the villages^ are diligently looked 
fcr, and conducted to this general rendezvous of the 
dead, which exhibits a scene of horror beyond the power 
of description. When the feast is concluded, the bodies 
ere dressed in the finest skins which can be procured, and 
after being exposed for spme tinse in this pomp, are again 
committed to the earth, with great solenmi^, which n 
succeeded by funeral-games* 

Their taste for war, the most striking characteristic of 
an Indian, gives a strong bias to their religion. The god 
of war, whom they call Areskoui, is revered as the great 
god of their people. Him they invoke before they go 
into the field. Some nations worship the sun and mooOy 
as symbols of the power of the great spirit. There are 
amon}c them traditions of the creation of the world, of 
Noah's fiood, &c. Like all rude nations they are strongly 
addicted to superstition. They believe in the existence 
of a number of g^ood and bad genii, or spirits, who inter- 
fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happiness 
or misery. It is from the evil genii in particular, they 
imagine all our dineases proceed ; and it is to the good 
genii to whom we are indebted for a cure. Their priests 
or jugglers are supposed to be inspired by the good :geim 
in their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; 
they are called in to the assistance of the sick, and are 
supposed to know the event, and in what way they roust 
be treated. But these spirits appear to be extrenoiely sifii- 
pie in their system of physic; Jn almost every disease 
they (prescribe the same remedy. The patient ii iadosed 
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m a narrow cabm, in the midst of which a large atone H 
snade red hot ; on this they throw water, the steanv pro* 
daces a profuse sweat, they then hurry him from this hot 
bath, and plunge him instantly into the adjacent creek of 
rirer. This method, although it costs many their lircs, 
(^en performs very remarkable cures* 

They are known, however, to have considerable know* 
ledge in the vegetable kingdom i and the wliite inhabitants 
are indebted to them for the knowledge of many powerful 
plants as restoratives, and antidotes to the poison of rep- 
tiles, with which the woods in many parts of America 
abound. 

Although the Indian women generally bear the labori* 
ous part of domestic economy, their condition, at least 
among the tribes of North America, is far from being so 
wtetched, so slavish, and depressed, as has been represent- 
ed by Doctor Robertson and other writers. *< Their em- 
pkiyment, (says Dr. Barton,) is chiefly in their houses^ 
except when they are raising their crops of maize, or In- 
dian com, at which times they generally turn out to assist 
their husbands and parents, but they are not compelled to 
do this." tt You may depend on my assertion (says the 
same gentleman, who had ample opportunities of being 
informed of the customs and manners of the Indians), that 
there are no people any where who love their women more 
^wn these people do, or men of better understanding, in 
distinguishing tlie merits of the opposite sex, or men 
wore faithful in rendering suitable compensation. They 
afe courteous and polite to their women, tender, gentlcf 
*pd fond even to an appearance of effeminacy. An In- 
^an man seldom attempts to use a woman of any descrip- 
tion with indelicacy, either of action, or language." I 
^h we could with propriety adopt the Same language 
when speaking of the young men of the present age, who 
^old think it a disparagement to be compared with the 
wrtutored savage of the wiWemess. 

In the hunting seasons, that is in autumn, and in winter 
^fen the men are out in the forests, the whole care of the 
jjtouse or family rests upon the women ; at these times 
they undergo much care and fatigue, such as cutting wood, 
^•but this labour is in part relieved by the old men whoso 
^'goor is so fsir diminished, as not to be able to sustain the 
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faUgue of himtiqg, or the toiU of m«rU4 aclM«¥e«ie&t8; 
S^ nothing shows the impoptaDce and i*eap«^tal^lity of 
Ihc women amoa^ the Indians, more than that custom 
laany of the tribes are in, of letting their won^n pr^id^ 
in the councils of ^their country : to this we may ^add^ that 
several of the Florida natUms have at diHerent times, h^n 
governed by the wisdom^ ^d tlie prudence of femsde ca- 
sques. 

Liberty in Its fullest extent, being the darling passkm 
of the Indians, their education is directed in such a man* 
Ber as to cherish this di^>os^tion to the utmost* Heoco 
their children are never chastised with blows, apd they 
tsn seldom even reprimsusded* {leason, they say> win 
guide theiir children when they come to the use of it, sod 
before that time their faults cannot be very great. But 
blows might damp their ier^e and martial spirit; by the 
habit of a slavish motive to actii^n. When grown op they 
experience nothing liJLe command^ dependence or suhcff- 
dination ; evei^ strong persuaskm i^ carefully avoided k§ 
those of inSuenoe among them. No map is held i^^gireat 
esteefti> unless he has increased the strength of his coun* 
try with a captive, or adwmed his h^t iji^i^ fi scalp of oae 
his enemies. 

Controversies among the Indians are few, and quickly 
decided. When any criminal matier^is so Sagrant as to 
become a national concern, it is brought under the juris* 
diction of the great coundl ; b;Ut in common cases tbe 
parties settle the dispute between themselves. If a mordsc 
$e committed, tbe iamily whicl^ has lost a relation prepares 
to retaliate on that of the oS^nder. They ^ft«i kill tbe 
murderer: and when this hiB^>ens (which is but seldom) 
the kindred of the last person slain, look upon themsehres 
as much injured, and to have Uie same right to vengesmcet 
as the other party. 

It is com mop, however, for the offender to absent him* 
self ;Hhe friends send compliments of condolence to thoaj 
of the person who has been muvdered. The head oC the 
family at length appears, with a number of preseats, tht 
delivery of which) he accompanies with a formal speech: 
the whole ends as usual m mutual feastings, in songs, jftod 
in (knees. If the murder is committed by one of the same 
Ikmily or cabin, that family bas the full right of judgment 
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tltfcif)itstl/; ekhtv to punish the gtiHty ^»*^ dcaih^ of to 
pardon him ; or to oblige hifn to give Bome recompence 
to the wife and children of the deceased. Instances of this 
kind are veiy rare, for their attachment to those of tho 
Same family, are so remarkably strong, that H may vie 
Irith the most celebrated friendships of fabulous antiquity. 

Soch in general, are the customs and tnanners of tht 
Indians* But almost every tribe has sojnething peculiar to 
itself. Among the Hurons and the Naichex, the dignity 
* the chief is said to be hereditary, and the right of suc- 
cession in the female line. When this happens to be ex* 
tinct, the most reputable matron of the tribe, we are \n» 
formed, makes a choice of whom she pleases to succeed. 

The Cherokees are governed by several Sachems, of 
chiefe, elected by the different villages, as arc also the 
Cieeks and the Chactaws t the two latter punish adultery 
i* a #6m«n by cutting off her hair ; which they will not 
^fht to grow, until com is ripe, the next season ; but the 
ttif)ois, for the satne crime, cut off th6 nose and ears. 

The Indiims on the upper lakes are formed into a sort 
*f empire. The emperor is elected from the eldest tribe, 
^hich is the Ottowawas ; this authority is very consider* 
^^* A few years ago, the person who held this rankf 
fi"Ttted a design of uniting aft the Indian nations under 
^^ sovereignty ; but this bold attempt proved unsuccess* 
fal. 

In general, the Indiafrs of America live to a great age, 
^Wiough it is diflficult to obtain from them an exact ac- 
count of the number of their years. It was asked of one 
^ho appeared exti*emely old, what age he was of. I am 
•feove twenty, said he; but, upon putting the question in% 
ft different manner, and reminding him of former times, 
to^d some particular circumstances, my machee, said he, 
•poke to me when 1 was young, of the Incas ; and he had 
^»wn those princes. According to this reply, there must 
have elapsed from the date of his machee's or grand- 
father's remembrance to that time 232 yea«. The Indian 
^ho made this reply, appeared to be 120 years of age : 
for, besides the whiteness of hair and beard, his body was 
•Inioit bent to the ground ; without showing any other 
ttatk of debility, or suffering. This happened in 1 764. 
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This longevity) and state of oninterrtipted healthy it 
thought by tome to be the coQsequence in partof their vacan* 
cy from all serious thought and employment ; j<»ned also 
with their robust texture, and formation of their bodily 
organs. Were the Indians to abstain from spirituous 
liquors, and their destructive wars, of all races of men 
who inhabit the globe, they would be the most likely to 
extend the bounds and enjoyments of animal life to their 
utmost duration. 

Before we take our leave of the Indian natives, let us 
attend to some other accounts which will set their charac^ 
ter in a more clear and strong point of view, and rescue it 
from that degradation and obscurity, in which some Spa«: 
nish historians have endeavoured to envelope it. 

Their friendships are strong, and £atithful to the last ex- 
tremity ; of which no further proof need be adduced, than 
the following anecdote of the late colonel Byrd, of Vir« 
ginia, who was tent to the Cherokee nation, to transact 
tome business with them* It happened that some of our 
disorderly people had just killed one or two of that nation. 
It was therefore proposed in their council, that colooel 
Byrd should be put to death, in revenge for the loss of 
their countrymen, ^mpng them was a chief called 
Silouee, who on son^ formi^r occasion, had contracted an 
acquaintance and friendship with colonel Byrd. He came 
to him every night in his tent, and told him not to.be 
a&aid for they should not kill him. After many days de- 
liberation, contrary to Silouee's expectation, the determi- 
nation of the council was, that Byrd should be put to 
death, and some warriors were dispatched as executioners. 
Silouee attended them, and when they entered the tent, 
he threw himself between them and Byrd, and ssudto the 
warriors, ^' This nuui is my friend : before you get at 
" him, you must kill me." On which they returned, and 
the council respected the principle so much as to recede 
from their determination. 

Of their bravery and address in war, we have had suffi- 
cient proofs ; of their eminence in oratory we have fewer 
examples, because it is chieBy displayed in their own coiui* 
cils. One, however, we have of superior lustre: the speech 
of Logan, a Mingoe chief, to Lord Dunmore, when gover- 
nor of Virginia, at the close of a war in which the Shawa- 
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fiese, MfOgoeSf and Deiswares were mitted* The Indians 
were defeated by the Virginia militiaf and toed for peace, 
liogan, however, disdained to be among the aupplianu ; 
hut lest the sincerity of a treaty should be distrusted from 
which so disUogtiishcd a chief absented himself, he sent 
by a messenger, the following speech to Lord Dunmore : 
^ I appeal to anj white man to say if eter he entered Lo* 
^ |;ah's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat : If ever 
'^ he came cold and ni^ed, and he clothed him not. Dur- 
^mg the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
^ remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such 
^ was my love for the whites, that my countrymen, as ihcy 
^ passed, pointed and said, ^ Logan is the friend of the 
^ white men.' I had even thought to have lived with you, 
^'but for the injuries done by one num. Colonel Cresap, 
^ the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murder- 
^ ed all the relations of Logan, not even sparing my wo* 
^ inen and children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
^ m the veins of any living creature. This called on me 

for revenge* i have sought it ; I have killed many ; I 
** have fully glutted my vengeance ; for my country I re- 
" joice at the beams of peace : but do not harbour a thought 
** that mine is the joy of fear ; Logan never knew fear ; He 
*^ will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who b left 
" to HKnim for Logan ? not one." 

Another anecdote in favour of the Indian character, re- 
lated by Doctor Benjamin Franklio, deserves a place in 
this history. Conrad Weiser, a celebrated interpreter of 
^diau languages, who had been naturalized among the 
Silt Nations, and spoke the Mohock language weU, gave 
^rankfei the ^[^wing account. 

^ He was sent by our governor on a message to the coun- 
cil at Onondago, he called at the habitation of Canassetago, 
sn old acquaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for 
^^ to sit on, placed before him some boiled beans and 
venison, and mixed some rum and water for his drink ; 
when be was well refreshed, and had lighted his pipe^Ca- 
Aassetago began to converse with him ; asked how he had 
«red the many years since they had seen each other ; 
whence be came, and what had occasioned his journey, fee; 
^rad answered all his questions, and when the discourse 
t'^Saa to flag) the Indian, to continue it said, ^' Conrad 

17 3 
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^ you hvre lived long smong the wtiite pieopie) a^ know 
^ something of their customs : I hare been Bomeliiiies «t 
<* Albany, »ml have olraerved that once in scYcn days thejr 
M shut up their shops, tad all assemble hi the great house; 
<« tcU me \f hat it is for, aad what it is tbej 60 there*" 

«« They meet there," says Conrad, « to hear »d karti 
<* good things." « I do not doubt," says the Incfimn, <* that 
^ thej teH you SO9 for they hare told me the sfttne ; but I 
^ doubt the tnit^ of what they say, and I will t^ you luy 
<« reasons. I went lately to Albany to sell say riuos, and 
^ buy blankets, kaives, powder, rtnn, Ice You know I gc^ 
^^nerally used to deal with Hans Hanscm ; but I was a little 
'^ inclined this time to try some other merchaftts. How* 
^ ever, I cidled first upon Hias, and asked hintt what be 
^ would give for beaver. He s«d he would not ghre more 
^ than four shillings a pound, but (says he) I cannot (aifc 
<* on this business now, this is the day we meet tog^her 
^ to learn good things ; and I am going to the meeting* 
^ So I thought to myself, since I cannot do any budaess 
•* to-day, I m«y as well go to the mee^g too ; and I went 
*^ with hinu There stood up a man m black, and begffli to 
•* talk to the pe<^le very angnly* I did not understand 
" what he said ; but perceiving he looked mtich at me and 
<^ at Hanson, I tmagpned he was angry at seeing isie there; 
" so 1 went out, sat down near the house, struck fire ^ 
^ Kt my pipe^ waiting till the meeting should break. up- I 
^ thought too, that the man had mentioned somethit^ about 
^ beaver, and suspected that it might be the subject of their 
^ meeting. So when they came out«.«»Well Hsms (soys I)) 
^ I hope you have agreed to give me more than four shil- 
•* lings a pound." " No (says he), I cannot give so muA 
^^ I cannot give more than three shillings and six pence*" 
*< I then spoke to several other dealers^ but they all song 
^ the same song, three-and^six-pence, three-and-stx>peace. 
** This made it clear to me, that my suspicion was right; 
*\ and that whatever they pretended of meeting to l^u^^ 
^^ good things, the real purpose was to consult how to cheat 
^ Indians in the price of beaver. Consider but a little, Coe^ 
^ rad, and you mast be of my opinion* If they met so 
** often to learn good things, they certainly would halt 
H learned sdme before thb time. But they are still tgno* 
^ rant* Yoa Imow oar practice^ if a white man^tmvelbig 
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ff l&foiq^ o« eoontrfy tnterv oM ef ««r crf)hn» iv« an tre«l 
^ him «s I treat yon ; we dry him if be is wet, we warm 
^ him if be is cold, and givs bim meal .and drinkt th«t he 
« mi^ wtisfy b«8 thirst and humf^ ; and we spread soft 
** &as for him to rest and sleep upon: we demeod noCbioK 
^in retonu Bat if I ge imo a while man's hoase hi Al-» 
** bany, and ask for Tictuab and drmfct they ask, where is 
* your money I and 'd I here none, they say. Get oot yeil 
« Indian dog I Yoa see they hare not learned those little 
^ good thiogs ; that we need no meetmgs to be instmeted 
^ in, becanae our mothers taught them to us when we were 
^ c^ldven ; and therefore, it is impossible their meetingt 
^ should be as they say, for any such purpose, or have aiqf 
^ sueh effect -^ they are only to contrive the cheating of iiw 
»*dians ks the price of their bearer.'' 

1 appe^ to every sensible professor of Christianity, If 
there is net mere force in the reasoning of this unlettered 
inhs^tant of the wiidemess, than in many of the ektborate 
discourses of the learned divines amongst us, though em* 
bettished with all the trappings of modem elocution. 

I shall close the Indian character with a short extract, with 

<eme small variations, from a letter of the justly celebrated 

William Peon, the founder of Pennsylvania ; who, in the 

early part of the settlement of America, had an opportunity 

of observing their customs and manner of life, before they 

had been changed by so frequent an intercourse with Eii* 

ropeans. He describes their persons, manners, language^ 

legion, and go^mment, in the following manner. ^ They 

^re generally tall, straight, well built, and 6f singular pro* 

portion; they tread strong and clever, and mosdy walk 

with a lofty chin : of complexion, brown as the gypsies ill 

Sngland. They grease themselves with bears fat clarified ; 

and using no defence against the sun or weather, their 

•kins must needs be swarthy. Their eyes ait; little and 

^ck,.not unlike a straight-kx^ked Jew. I have seen as 

semely European-like faces among them, as on your side 

^ the sea. An Italian complexion hath not much more 

af the white ; and the noses of many of them have as much 

«^ the Roman. Their language is lofty, yet narrow ; but, 

Uke the Hebrew, in significatipn, full ; like short hand in 

tiritkig, one word servcth in the place of three, and the 

rtstare supplied by the imd^ratimding of the hewrer. Ii^ 
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perficct in their tenseS) waadiig m their moodsi partidf^ 
fulverbs, conjuoctions, and inteijections : I have made it 
my business to understand ity that I might not want an 
interpreter on any occaaion : and I must say, ths^ Iknov 
not a language spoken in Europe, that hath words of more 
sweetness or greatness in accost and emphasis than theirs. 

Their children, as soon as they are bom, are washed in 
water, and while young they plunge them into rivers in 
cold weather, to harden and embolden them. Having 
wrapped them in a clout, they lay them on a straight tlua 
board, a little moi*e than the length and breadth of tbt 
child, and swaddle it fast upon the board, to make it ^rai^tf 
imd thus they carry them at their backs. The childreB 
will walk when very young, at nine months commonly : 
they wear only a clout round their waist, till they are grown 
up : if boys, they go a fishing till ripe for the woods, whicA 
is about fifteen ; they then hunt ; and after havkig gifen 
some proofs of their manhood, by a good return of skins, 
they may marry ; otherwise it is a shame to think of a 
wife. The girls stay with their mothers, and help to hoc 
the ground) plant com, and carry burdens. When tb« 
young women are fit for marriage, they wear something oa 
their heads for advertisement, but so as their faces arc 
hardly to be seen, except when they please. 

Their houses are made of poles stuck in the ground, 
covered with mats and bari^, in the fashion of an ^gli9^ 
bam ; their beds are reeds, grass, or skins. If an Euro- 
pean comes to see them, or calls for lodging at their house 
or wigwam, they give him the best place, and fii*st cut* U 
they come to visit the white inhabitants, their salutation is 
commonly, Itah I which is as much as to say, good be to 
you ! and set them down, which is mostly on the ground; 
sometimes not speaking a word, but observe all tl)at passest 
If yoi^ give them any thing to eat or drink, it is well, fof 
they will not ask ; and, if it be little or much, if it be vnth 
kindness, they are well pleased ; else they go away suUefi^ 
but say nothing. In liberality they excel ; nothing is too 
good fi>r their friend. Light of heart, strong affections, bat 
soon spent : they are the most merry creatures that live ; 
they feast and dance perpetually ; they never have much, 
nor do they want much. If they are ignorant of our plea* 
sores,, they are free from our pains. We sweat and toil to 
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Im; tfaetr fdeasare fe«dt tban; I iiie«ii their haDtb^i 
fishing, and fowling ; and their table is spread erery where s 
they eat twice a day, morning and erening* In sicknesa» 
impatient to be cured, and for it give any tbiag, especially 
to their children, to whom they are extrenely natural* 

They are great concealers of their own resentments* 
A tragical instance fell out since I came into the country i 
••••A king's daughter thinking herself slighted by her hos^ 
handy in suffeiing another woman to lie down between 
^em, rose up, went out, plucked a root out of the ground^ 
sod eat it ; upon which she immediately died : and for 
which, he, some time after, made an offering to her kindredf 
for atonement, and liberty of nUmage ; as two others did 
tQ the kindred of their wives, that died a nattu^ death* 
For until the widowers have done so they must not marry 

They believe in a God and immortality, without the 
help of noetaphysics ; for they say : ^ There is a great 
^Sing that made them, who dwells in a glorious country 
^to the southward of them, and the souls of the good 
*^fthi^l go thither, where they shall live again." Their 
worship consists of two parts, vix. Sacrifice and Cantico* 
Their sacrifice is the first-fruits ; the first and fottest 
buck they kill, they put on the fire; where he is all bum* 
^; and he tliat performs the ceremony, sings, at the 
s^me time, a mournful ditty, but with such marvellous 
ferment, -lind labour of body, that he will even sweat to a 
foftnn The other part is their Cantico, performed by round 
^ces, sometimes words, sometimes songs, then shouts ; 
and two (being the first that begin) by singing and drum- 
fiung on a board direct the chorus ; their postures in the 
dance are very antick) and different, but all keep measure^ 
This is done with equal earnestness, but great appear* 
ance of joy. In the Fall, when the com is gathered in, 
they begin to feast one another: there have been two 
great festivals already, to which all come that will ; I 
vas at one myself ; their entertainment was a great seat 
by a spring, under some shady trees, and twenty bucks, 
with hot cakes of new com, both wheat and beans, which 
they made op in a square form, in the leaves of the stem, 
s^ baked them in ashes ; and after that they proceed to 
dancing. But they that go, roust carry a small present in 
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ttwif wkamj (wtf^mim)^ it may be fcfepenc6 wkkfb \% 
made of the boneof «ishv the black is whh them as gokti 
Hre white silver. " 

^ Tht» account «f tiie natkes^ notwklislandifig it in some 
respeptsy dr^rs firom what has been observed by othe^ 
writevi, yety in general, It serves Co establish the most 
prominent features of their character, already ezht^ 
bted* 

. liotwitlMitandi&f ^e many settlements of Eut^peaM 
in this continent^ g^reait part of America remains stiH im* 
koDWiu The potthem continent contains the Britisft 
colomea xA Hudson's Bay, Canada, New Brunswick, and 
Mowi Scotia : the Un^ed States, vit. Massachusetts, with 
the district of Maine, New York, New Jersey, New Hanip* 
•hire, Rhode Itland, Omnecticnt, Vermont, PelrosylTaiH^ 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Sf^tilK 
CUMltiia, Geor^ MMssi^l I'emfot^, T«fttte^ee) £^n« 
tacky, Oiiio,attd Nonkwestem Tetfritory; luoOl^laMv in* 
•Iddini^^ the Island of New Okans^ ptH^ased ^ M 
French, ta wk^mi it htid been ceded by the Sj^atiiardsrft 
contdns also the ^aMbh tetriterles, of £ast ftnd Wi^ 
Fkrida, New Mexk»}, California, afid Meidt^ ; b^ndei 
tittse there are imtnense regions to tlve West ^i^ ftoi^ 
the boundaries of vi^kh have never yt% been discoverdd< 
Soeh as have in any degree been known, afe if^abited bf 
ttie Esquimaux, tbe Algotiquitis, ^c Iroquois, the Cfeew* 
kees,'the Chicfcasaws,the Chactaws, the Creeks, andtftany 
other trH>es of Indians* V|kst tracts of the inland parts ttt 
ankncMm,' being comprehended under the general naro* 
erf Atnazonia. A large district also^ said to be the reiJtdcnc6 
of a gigantic race of mcn^ lies ^n the elst side of ^^ 
•outlKm continent, between the l^raits of Maigellan a^d 
the province of Paraguay. 

This vast country produces many ^ the metals, Winc* 
rsds, fds^s, fruits, tfe^s, and wood, t6 be met with ifi 
^her pacts of the %hhti and many of them in greatei^ 
^uantkies, and in high perfectkm; Tte gold and silvef of 
America have supped Europe with such large quantities^ 
that these precious metals have become so common as to 
be very much c)imimshed in' vahie k> what it was before 
America was discovered : it also produces diamonds^ 
pearls, emeralds, ataethysts, &c« which has been more 
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livgefy treated opoQ ia the fim vohtne of this lib» 
teiy. 

Akboygli the Indiant ttill Kre In the qalet pcwwtiMl 
ti tnaAf large tracUr Amenc9h so far as it known, was 
fihiefij clainiied by three European nstionsv and divided 
bto colonies, viz* the Spaniards, English, and Pertngtietek 
The Spaniards, as they first discorered it, have the largest 
a&d rkbest portion* Next to Spain, the most considerabli 
proprietor was Great Bnctaio, who derived her claim lo 
Kprth America from the first discovery of that conlineBt^ 
\f Sebasdan C^bot, in the name of Henry the serentht 
m the year 1497, about six years after the disai f s sy of 
Soijith America hy Cohraibns* ^ 

This country was in general called NewJamdiand mrtil 
Ainericus Vespacius, a Floceotine, who accompanied 
i;)je4a, a Spanish adventurer on a voyage of discovery t 
pd having drawn up an entertaintug hbtory of his voyage^ 
it mA pu]b4ished and read with avidity* In his narradvo 
he bad the artifice to insinuate, that he was the first who 
discovered the New Workl. Many of hn readers gava 
^f^t, to the inainuattoo, and from him it assumed tbo 
p^ne of America. The original name of Newfirandland 
is solely appropriated to an island on the north coast. Il 
was a kmg time before the English made an attemft to 
settle in this country* Sir Walter Raleigb, an uncommois 
S^us, and a brave commander, first led the way, bf 
^Anting a cdony, and naming it Virginia, in honour <^ 
Que^ Elizabeth* 

The French, fiom this period, until the conchision of 
the war in 176a, laid chim to, and actually possessed^ 
CsT^Mla, and Louisiana ; comprehending all that extent 
sive country, reaching from Hudson's Bay, on the »»thf 
^ Mexico, and the gulpb of the same name, on the sonlih* 
But in that war, they were not only driven from Canada^ 
^d itB dependencies, but obUged to relinquish aH that 
]^ of Louisiana lying on the cast side of the Missis« 
lippi. Thus the British colonies were preserved, securedf 
®nd extended so far, as to render it difficult to ascertaitk 
tbc; precise bounds of empire in North America. To the 
^^ihwai^ they might have extended their claims tjuite 
Xo tbe p^^ie^ nor did any nation shew a disposition to dis* 
PUte the pn^eity of this northern, comrtry with them. 
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From that extremity they had a territory extendkig 
southward, to Cape Florida in the Gulph of Mexico, in the 
latitude of 2$^ north : and consequently near 4O00 miles 
long in a dhrect line ; and to the westward, their bouu- 
dariea reached to nations unknown even to the Indians 
of Canada* ' , 

Of the revolution that has since taken place, by which 
a great part of those territories have been separated from 
the British empire, and which has giveiv a*^new face 
to the western world, ah impartial narrative shall bfe 
attempted. It will, however, be difficult to avoid some 
errors ; the accounts from which the historian must de- 
rive his information, partake too much of prejudice, and 
the fabrications of party ; and they want that amelioration 
which time alone can give. 

. The state of the British colonies, at the concluMon of 
the war in 1763, was such, as attracted the attention of 
all the polhicians in Europe. At that period their flourish- 
ing condition was remarkable, and striking. Their trade 
had prospered, and extended, «ot^vithstanding the diEBcul- 
ties, and distresses of the war. Their population encreas- 
ed ; they abounded with spirited, and enterprizing indivi- 
duals, oi all denominations ; they were elated with the 
imcommon success that had attended their commercial, 
and military, transactions. Hence they were ready for 
every undertaking, and perceived no limits to their hopes 
and expectations. They entertained the highest opinion 
of their value and importance, and of the immense bene- 
fit that Britain derived from its connexion witt thera ; 
their notions were equally high in their own favour. They 
deemed themselves entitled to every kindness and in- 
dulgence which the mother country could bestow. Al- 
though their pretensions did not amount to perfect equali- 
ty of advantages and privileges, in matters of commerce, 
yet in those of government, they thought themselves 
fully competent to the task of conducting their domestic 
<;oncem6, without any interference from the parent 
state. 

Though willing to a^mit the supremacy of Great Bri- 
tjun, they viewed it with a suspicious eye, and eageriy so- 
licitous to restrain it within its strict constituUonal bounds. 
Their improyements in necessary and useful arts, did 
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hstmit to their industry wA ingenuky. Though ibcy dkl 
. not live in the luxuries of Europe, they had all the solid, 
ami substantial enjoyments of lifb» and were not unac- 
quainted with many of its elegancies and rcGnements. 
Notwithstanding their peculiar addiction to those occupa- 
tions, of which wealth is the sole object, they were duly 
attenUve to promote the liberal sciences ; and they have 
ever since their first foundation, been particularly careful 
to iMt>vide for the education of the rising generation. 
. Their vast augmentation of internal trade, and external 
commerce was not merely owing to their position and b- 
dlity of communication with (Aher parts; it arose also 
torn their natural turn and temper : mil of schemes and 
projects ; ever aiming at new discoveries ; and continually 
employed in the search of means to improve their condi- 
tion. This carried them into every quarter, whence profit 
could be derived. There was scarcely any port of the 
American hemisphere, to which they had not extended 
their navigation. They were continually exploring new 
sources of trade. 

. To this, extensive and continual application to com- 
merce, ihey ^ded an equal vigilance in the administration 
of their affairs at home. The same indefatigable industry 
^as employed in cultivating the soil they possessed, aiKl in 
the improvement of their domestic circumstances; that it 
Biay be truly said, that they made the most of nature's 
gifts. 

In the midst of this solicitude and toil in matters of 
business, the affairs of government weiv conduaed witli a 
steadiness, prudence, and lenity, seldom experiencedi as^ 
never exceeded, in the best regulated countries in Europe. 
^uch was the situation of the Bmish colonies, in gefiera), 
throughout North America; and of the New England 
provinces in particular, at the close of the wai* in 1763. 

In treating of the American revolution, the English 
writers ascribe that ^vent to the successful intrigues of the 
French government ; they appear willing to search for the 
ongin in any other source than their own misconduct. Xt 
has therefore beai repeatedly asserted, ^^ that the French, 
having long viewed with envy and appi'eheusion) th^j flott- 
rishing state of the colonies which Britain had founded in 
America? began immediately after the peace of Pari^, t^ 
VOL. u» X 
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carry into execution their design of separating the cokmies 
Irom the mother country. Secret emissaries, it is smi^ 
vere employed in spreading^ dtssatisfaetion among the 
colonists ; and the effects produced by these machinating 
'Spirits, are described to have been a ra^Md diminution of 
that warm attachment which the inhabitwiCs of Nort% 
America had hitherto demonstrated for the mother couti- 
try." That such emissaries were erer employed, is a feet 
unsupported by any document which the purity of bistori*' 
cal truth can admit ; and, ahhough the effects here de« 
-scribed, hare certainly appeared, it must be remembered 
that their appearance foifowed, but did not precede, tii^ 
attempts of Britain up6n the rights and tibertiea of Ame^ 
rica* 

That the French should succeed in tile arts of hitngcffl^ 
so fiur as to alienate the affections of the cokmistB from th^ 
mother country, and at the dose of a war, in which their 
Interests and feelings had been interwoven vrkh more tfita 
usual strength andenergy» was not in atiy senae probable^ 
But if we trace these effiscts to another cause, to a love d 
-liberty, and a quick sense of injury, their appeifrahce will 
be natural and just ; consistent with the American clui^ 
racter, and corresponding with the conduct which was diso 
played in all the various changes that attended their ap" 
position. 

^ ^n Much, 1764, a bill was passed in the British parii*- 
inent, by which, heavy duties were laid on goods imported 
by tlie colonists from such West India islands m did not 
bdong to Great Britain ; and that these duties were to be 
ipatd into the exchequer, in specie ; and in the same ses- 
sion another bill was framed, to restrain the ctnrency ef 
^paper tnoney in the colonies. Not only the principle of 
taxation, but the mode of collection was considered as 8^ 
unconstitutional and oppressive innovation, as the penalnci 
^incuiTcd by an infraction of the acts of partiament, were to 
be recovered in the courts of admiralty, before a singte 
judge (whose salary was to be the fruit of the foi^are> 
lie- should decry). 

, These acts threw the whole continent into a htm^ 
•Vehenacnt remonstrances were made to the ministry) «i^ 
:every argument made use of that raason or ingeniHt]r 
<€oukl suggest) but without any good eK^ct ; their reason- 
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iug, bowever, convinced a great number of people in Bri* 
UUB ; and thus, the American cause came to be cooaklered 
as the cause of l^rtf* 

The 'Americana finding that all their remonatrancea 
were fruitless, at last united hi an agreement not to inipori 
SI&7 more of the British manufactures^ but to encovrage to 
the utmost of their power, eTery useful manufacture among 
tiiemselves. Thus the British manufacturers became a par* 
if against the ministry, and expressed their resentment in 
itroDg terms ; but tha ministry were not to be easily daunW 
cd; and therefore proceeded to the last step of their in« 
tended plan> vhkh was to hiy on sump duties tbroughoqt 
the continent. Previous to this, severs! reguhitions wcra 
pude in favour of the eomroerce of the colonies ; but they 
M imbibed such ualavourable impressions of the British 
Miaistry, tkatthey paid vcvy little regard to any thing prc^ 
^aded to bo dona in their favour ; or^ if these acta had 
p»At any favourable imprestisos, the sUmp act at ouco 
f)hiitera(ed every sentiment of that nature. 
, The nason given for this act, so exceedingly obnoxious, 
was, that a sum might be raised sufficient fur the defence 
pX th^ colonies against a foreign enemy ; but this pretence 
y^ so fsr from giving satisfaction U> the Americana, thai 
it excited their iaidignation to the utmost* They not only 
asserted that, they were abundantly able to defend tham« 
^lve9^ but denied the right of the British Parliament to 
t^ them at all. 

To enter into the arguments of the contending parties 
upon this occasion, would be superfluous. It was roanilest 
(bat the matter was not to be decided but by force of arrwsi 
^ tlte British ministry, confident of the authonty an4 
ppver of that country, were disposed to carry on matters 
with a high hand, to terrify the coloirists into submissiot^ 
or compel them by force. 

The Stamp Act, after a violent opposition in parliamtenjtf 
was passed, a^ its reception in America was such as migl^ 
havt been exp^ct?d. The news and the act itself, first arfr 
Hved at Boston, where the bells were muffled, and mng k 
funeral peal. The act was first hawked about the streets, 
with a death's head ^xed to it, and styled " The folly.^ 
J^r^Jand, and the nun of America** It was afterwards pub^ 
ficly burnt by tb^ enraged populace ; the stamps were seit 
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zed and destroyed, onless brought on board of men of war, 
«p kept in fortified places. Those who were to receive the 
stamp duties were compelled to resign their ofBces ; arid 
such of the Americans as favoured the government On this 
occasion, had their houses plundered and burned* 
' Though these outrages were committed by the multi- 
tude, they were connived at by those of suptrrior rank, who 
afterwaitls openly patronized them ; and the doctrine be- 
came general and openly avowed, that Britain had no right 
to tax the colonies without their own consent. The mimstty 
now found it absolutely necessary, either to yield td the 
Americans, by repealing the obnoxious laws, or to enforce 
them by arms. 

The ferment had become general through the colonies* 
Virginia fii^t, and afterwards alt the rest of the iprovinccs 
declared against the right of Britain to tax Anfcrtca ; aod^ 
that every attempt to vest others with this power, besides 
the king, or the governor of the province, and his general 
assembly, was illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust. Non^ 
importation agreen>cnts were every where entered into ; 
and it was resolved, to prevent the sale of any more Britiafi 
goods after the present yean Americim manufactures) 
thoTigh dearer, as also inferior in quality to the British, 
Were universally preferred. An association was also in* 
tcred into agf.inst eatings of lamb, in order to promote the 
gfowth of wool ; and the ladies agreed to renounccU^use 
of every kind of ornament imported from Grettl IjMRn. 

Such a general and alarmhig confederacy deterttrined 
the Ministry to repeal some of the most obnoxious Acts ; 
and to this they were the more inclined by a petition from 
the first American Congress, held at New York in IT65« 
^ The stamp act was therefore repealed, to the unhrersal 
joy of the Americans, as well as to the general satisfac- 
tion of the English, whose manufactures had began to 
Etlffet* in consequence of American associations against 
^'enu The disputes on the subject however, were by no 
nitans silenced ; every one continued to argue the case 
as violently as ever. Dr. Benjamin Franklin was on th'ia 
ctcasion examined before the House of Commons ; an<! 
Ms opinion was in substance as fbllowst ** That the tax 
in question Was impracticable and ruinous. The very, 
attempt had so far alienated the afibction of the colonies, 
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Ibat tbey bebtved in a lets friendly mauMr tow«id« ibe' 
•atives of EngUnd tbaa bcfbrey coMidcring the whole 
oatioD as conapinng agatott their liberty^ and the parlia- 
9»em as more willing to of^reaa than to aatiat and tuppott- 
tbem. AsnericA in bcU did not stand in any need o€ 
firitish mannfttf.turea, having already began lo constnicir 
nicb as laigbt be donned absolutely necessary, and thai 
ynth such success, as left no doubt of their arriving in a 
abort time at perfection* The eleganctaa ct dresa had» 
slrca4y been renounced ibr American manulacturrsf 
though much inferior, and the bulk of the people coo* 
siting of formers, vere such as could in no way be affect* 
«1 by the want of British commodities, as having evarjr 
aecessaiy within themselves, materials of all kinds werct 
to be had in plenty : the wool was fine, flam grew in great 
|l)uadance, and iron was every where to be met with*" 
The Doctor also insisted, that ** the Americans had bee» 
l^tly misnepresented f that they had been traduced aa 
TXMd of gratitude and affection to the parent sute; than 
which nothing could be more contrary to truth* In the 
var b 1755, they hi^ at their own eipense rsised an 
srmy of 25,000 men ; and that they assisted the British 
ei^;»^itk]p:ia against South America, with several thousand 
men; and had made many brave exertions against the 
Fxench in North America*. 

It was said that the war of 1755 bad been undertaken 
in defence of the colonies ; but the truth was, that it on- 
ipii^sted from a contest abput the limiu between Canada 
ftiod NovarScotia, and in defence of the English rights to 
Ifdde oa the Ohio* The Americans, however, would stiV 
coQtiaQe t^ act with their usual fiddity ^ and were any. 
w^ to break out in which they had no eoneero, theyt 
^ould be ^ ready aa ever to assist the parent Mat^ to tho 
utmost of their posrev, and would not fail to manifest their 
Keady acquiescence in contributing to the emergeneiea of 
government, ivJ^n called to do so ia a regukur and eonsti- 
tmional manner* '^ 

The ministry were pimscious that tn repeaCng this ob^ 
|»xiwja a€t,vthey yielded to the Americans; and there- 
foKe, to suiiport aa they thought, the dignity of Great 
^tftiOf it was judg^ proper to pubfi^h a declaratory biH^ 
pctitii^ £u^ the aitthority ^ the muothc^ ^ouDtry^ ater 
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her colotiteB, ukl her power to bind them by laws and 
statutes in all cases whatsoever. This much dimimshed 
^le joy with which the repeal of the stamp act ^aa re- 
ceived in America* It was considered a proper reason to 
enforce any claims equally prejudicial with the stamp act, 
iHiich might hereafter be set Up ; a spirit of jealousy per- 
I leaded the whcrfe continent, and a strong party was formed, 
determined to guard against the supposed encroachmenu 
df Brhiah power* 

It was not long before an occamon offered, in which the 
Atnericans manifested a spirit of absolute independency ; 
Mfid, that instead of being bound by the British legi^ature 
Ilk all cases whatsoever, they would not be controlled by it 
in the most trivial affairs. The Rockingham ministry 
had passed an act, providhig the troops stationed tn differ- 
ent parts of the colonies with such accommodations a» 
were necessary for them. The assembly of New York 
however, took upon them to alter the m^xle of exeeutioa 
prescribed by the act of Parliament, and to substitute one 
of their own. 

I This gave very great offence to the new ministry, and 
rendered them, though composed of those who had been 
active against the stamp bHl, less favourable, to the cdo- 
dies in aU • probability, than they wopld otherwise have 
been. An unlucky circumstance at the same time occur* 
fed, which threw every thing once more into confusion* 
One of the new ministry, Charies Townshend having de- 
Alfred that he could find a way of taxing America, without 
givmg offence; was called upon to propose his ploj* 
This was by imposing a duty upow tea, papery painter^ 
flours, and glass imported into America. The conduct 
<rfthe New York assembly, respecting the troops, and that 
of Boston, which had proceeded in a similar manner, 
caused this \Ml to meet with less opposition than otherwise 
k might have done. As a punishment to the refractory 
assemblies, the legislative power was taken from New 
York, until it should fully comply with the terms of the 
act. That of Boston at last submitted with rehictance. 
The bill for the new taxes quickly passed, and was sent to 
America in 176a. A ferment muth greater th^n that oc- 
casioned by the stamp-act, now took place throughout the 
ttontinent* The populace renewed their oi^rages, and 
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Hiose of superior tt«tioD»9 entered into regvlur eo mbiim ' 
^tions agaiast iu 

Circular letters were sent from MMMichusetts colonT to 
all the others, setting forth the iDJustice and im pro p r ie ty 
of the t)ehaYi<n]r of the British legisUture* Meetmgt were 
beld In all the principal towns. It was proposed to lessc» 
the consumption of all foreign manufiurtureSy bf gimf^ 
prc^>er encoufagement to their own. Contimial dispme^ 
c;n8ued betwixt the goremors and general aaaembUeSy 
which were aggravated by a letter from lord Shelbume^ 
to governor Barnard of Massachusetts Bay, containing 
complaints of the people he governed. The assembly, ex« 
asperated to the highest degree, charged their governor 
with having misrepresented them at the court %A Britain; 
required him to produce copies of the letters he had sent; 
and on his refusal, wrote letters to the English mimstryy 
accusing him of misrepresentation and partiality, com* 
plainiiig at the same time most grievously of the proceed- 
ing of pariiameat, as utteriy subversive of the liberties of 
America, and th^ rights of British subjects. The govemory 
at a loss how to defend himself, prorogued the assembly^ 
and in his speech on the occasion, gave a loose to his re- 
sentment, accusing the members of ambitious designs, in« 
compatible with those of dutiful and loyal subjects* Ta 
counteract the c'nrular letter of the province of Massacho- 
SRett's Bay, lord Hillsborough, secreUry for the American 
department, sent another to the governors of the diflerent 
colonies, reprobating that sent by the assembly of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, as full of misrepresentation) and tending to 
excite a rebdlton against the parent state. 

Matters were now drawing to a crisis. The governor 
bad been ordered to proceed with vigour, and by no means 
fthow any disposition to yield to the people as formerly. In 
particular they were recjuired to resdnd that resolution by 
vrhich they had written the circular letter above mention- 
ed ; «nd in case of a refusal, it was told them that tbe]^ 
vi^ould be dissolved. '■ As this letter had been framed by 
tfie resolutions of a former house, they desired after a 
week's consultation, that a recess might be granted to con- 
sult with their constituents ; but this being refused, thejr 
came to ti determination 9^ against IT, to 'adhere to the 
res^ution whteh produced the clrei^ar letter* 
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At tiift ifinft tim? it letter w^ t^lt to lord HiUsb^f^^ 
and a message to the goyemor, in justi^cation <^ their 
fiQCMdioga* ' la bo^ thejr cxpreaaed themselves ynih 
anc^ finaedomt as was by no loeana calpulated l» accord 
vitb the views of those in pwer* They in3^sited the; had. 
a right to oMiimiinicaite th^ senttmenu to theiir leHoir 
iribjgffts, Qpoo matters of importance, copip)ained of the 
requisitmn to KKind the cirs«dar letter, as uoc(^^it»^ 
^ooal ttod uejtiist: aad patticohMrly iosistedj thai tbef 
vara n^^sented as hacboMnog seditioas designsy whea^ 
Ihef iFsre d(»^ Botbing but whajt waa lawful aod righ^ 
At tbesime time they cond^mied the late ai^ oi Parlia- 
ment aa highly of^res^ve, aod subversive of liberty* The 
whole was oonchided by a list jof accusations against their 
governor, reprinting him as unfit to continue in hi» 
Statiem and petitioning the king for lus rejnoval from k* 
. Th<^ proceedings were foHowed by a violent tumult 
at Boaton* A vessel belonging to a c^tal trader, had 
teen seised in consequence of hi^ having neglected some 
9f the 9iew regulations, and heing t^en under the protect 
^oo of a man of war, at that tiaie lying in the harboui^ 
the popuhKie attack^ the houses of the Excise ofiQcersr 
brake their vrindaws, destroyed the collector's boats, aod 
^iged the cuslom-liouse officers, to take refuge in Castle 
WiHiam, on an island situated at Ihe entrance of the har- 
bour* The go^rnor now took the last step in hia power 
lo pNt a stop to the violent proceedings o{ the a»$embly» 
by dissntYing it entirely ; but this was of little moment. 
Their behaviour hs^ hee^ highly if)t)roved of hy the other 
colonies, who hf^l writteo letters to them^ ex|>ressi«e of 
their approUati<»u 

. Afier the dtssohition of the assembly, frequent meedngP 
irere held by the peo{de in Boston, which ended ia a. rsr 
mi^nstrance to the governor, to the s^me p^rposeas 9ma» 
of the former; but concluding with a request, that he 
woi^ld take upcm him to order the king's ships «ut of tke 
harbour. While the disposition of fhe Bi^stonians vss 
^1^ goiiig on from bad to worse, news arrived that the 
agent of the colony* had not been aUowed tw dehvier their 
petition to the king^ it havings been objected) that the 
assembly without tbegpyernor^wa^ not sufficient ^uthority^ 
Tlus did not atta^ Che fosmfOt 1 it W«|t further aug/B^ot^ 
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ky tiie news that a number of troopa had been ordered to 
repair to Boston, to keep the inhabitantt In awe* A dread* 
iul alarm -now ensued ; the people called on the govemor 
to convene a funeral assemhlyy in order to reroore the 
fears of the military ; who they said were to he assembled 
to overthrow their liberties, and force obedience to laws to 
which they were entirely averse. The governor replied^ 
It was no longer in his power to call an assembly, having 
in his last instructions from England, been required to 
wait the king's orders ; the matter being then under con* 
sideration there* 

Thus refused, the people took upon themselves to calf 
an assembly, which they termed a Convention. The pro- 
ceedings atid resolutions of this body, partook of the tern* 
per and disposition of the late assembly ^ but they went 
a step farUier; and having voted.** That there is a|)pre- 
henaion in the minds of many, of an approaching rupture 
inth France," requested the inhabitants to put themselves 
in a posture of defence, against any sudden atuck of an 
enemy $ and circular letters were directed to all the towns 
in the provitice, acquamting them with the resohitionsy 
that had been taken in the capiul, and -exhortinc; them to^ 
proceed in the aame manner. The town of Hatfield alone 
refused its concurrence. The convention thought proper 
however, to assure the governor of their pacific intentions^ 
and renewed their request that a general assembly might 
be called ; but being refused an audience, and threatened 
to be treated as rebels, they at last thought proper to dis« 
solve themselves, and sent over to Britain a circumstantial 
account of their proceedings, with the reason ibr having* 
assembled in the manner already mentioned. 

On the very day the convention br»ke up, the troops* 
arrived, and houses in the town were fitted up for their 
reception. Their arrival had a considerable influence on 
the people, and for some time put a stop to the distur- 
bances; but the seeds of discord had taken such deep' 
root, that it was impossible to quench the flame. The 
outrageous behaviour of the people of Boston, had giv^n 
great ofl^nce in England : and, notwithstanding all thoi 
efforts of opposition, an address from both houses* of Par* 
liament was presented to the king ; in which the beha* 
viour of the colony of Massachusetts Bay was aet forth 
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Ui the moat ample manna*, and vigoroua measQrea rtctnoft- 
mended for reducing them to obedience. The Americans 
however* continued stedfast in the ideas they had adq)t^ 
. Though the troops had for some time quieted the dis- 
tjurbances, yet the calm continued no kH^ger than thej 
liere formidable (m account of their number* but as soon 
^ they were separated by th« departure of a large detach- 
ment, the remainder were treated with contempt, and it 
ipras even reserved to expel them altogether. The country 
people took up arms for tbb purpoac > and were to has* 
assisted their Aiends in Boston ; but before tb« i^ot could 
^ put in execution* an event happened which put an end 
ta every Idea of ixcoociliation betwixt the coptendiog 
parties. 

Go the 5th of Mm^ 1770* a actifie happened beMFecft 
tbfi aoldi^rs* and a party ^ Ihe tows'a p^«ik i idle inha^ 
plants poured in to the aaaiatance of thirir tellow-cUiaeni} 
% vident tumult ensued* during wlucb tbc) nnMiAry fic«4 
lipon the populace* killed and wounds s^eial of thmu 
. The ^vhgif proviiKe now rose b ^maat jmd the aoUieei 
Yrere obliged to retire to castle Willi«t|i t^ pnev^t theie 
^"W cut tg pkcea* Let it be remembered* however* Ait 
ou ttve tri^* notwithstanding popubr .prq)udi§e md i^^pte^ 
^nsi<Hi* the captain and m of the men were aequktedt 
^wo men only being fou94 guMty of manHilaughtem 
. In ^er re^iecta, the delermiuation^ <tf the An^ericaM 
gained strength ; until at la^t*. government determining 19 
act with vigour* and* at thf 9amc time* with as much ctB^ 
^escension as was consistent with its digi>ity* witbeut 
abandoning their principles* repealed all the duties kudi 
that on tea alone excepted : and this* it w%$ tboi^t aKiM 
Dot br productive of any discontent in America* as being 
an afi^r of very little mopient ; the produce of which was 
i|ot expected tp exceed sixteen thousand pounds sterlings 

The opposition* however, were strenuous in tbehr endca- 
tourf to get this tax repealed ; insisting* that the Ameri* 
<^|if would consider it as an inlet to others; and* that the 
i^epeal of all the rest, without this* would answer no good 
purposes the event shewed that their opiniou wa^ well 
founded. The Americans opposed the tea tax with tht* 
same violence* as they had done all the rest ; and at last» 
Vhfiil th(^ were inform^* thi^ saterm had been ae^led on 
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the judge of the superiofr court of BostoiH tlie gtwenw r 
was addressed on the subject; the meatore was coo* 
donned tn the strongest terms; and a commiitee selected 
out of the several districts tui the colony to enquire into it* 
The new assembly proceeded in the naost formal maa* 
ner to disavow tke supremacy of the British kgtslature ^ 
•ad accused the parliament of Great Britain of having vio* 
fa^d the natural rights of the Americans, in a number of 
iastances* Copies of the transactions of this asaemblff 
were transmitted to every town in Massachusetts, e%hort» 
^ the Inbabitains to rouse themselves, and exeft evevf 
MTVe in opposition to the iron hand of oppression, whack 
was dittty tiearing the choicest firuits from tha fair irta of 



Th^ese disturtMmces were also greatly heightened 1^ art 
afcddental discovery, that governor Hutchinson had writtott 
•everal confidetitiai letters to persons in power in Englandf 
omvplaining of the behaviour of the people of the proviocOf 
recommending vigorous measures against them; and 
inumg otlmr things, asserting, that, ^ there must be «i 
s^ndgment of what is called British liberty." LetDers of 
this kind, had &llen Into the hands of th^ agent for the 
cotony at London. They were immediately transmitted to 
Boston, wliere the assembly was sluing, by whom they 
were laid before the governor, who was thus reduced to a 
very mordfying situation. 

Losing every idea of respect-or friendship for him, as 
<helr governor, they instantly dispatched a petition to tha 
Wniig, requesdng him to remove the governor, and deputy- 
|;ovemor ^m their places : but to this they not onlv re* 
ceived an uniBuvourable answer, but the petition itself waa 
dec^red groundless and scandalous*. 

Matters were now nearly ripe for the utmost extremt" 
ties on the part of the Americans; and they were precis 
intated in the following manner. Though the colonies 
had entered into a non- importation agreement against tea^ 
to well as all other commodities from Britain, it had never'* 
thtltm found its way into America, though in smaller 
«l[Mn^ics than before. This was sensibly felt by the East 
hidia company, who had now agreed to pay a lat^ sum 
WnuaUy to government ; in recompense for whith coni* 
piinnce, and to make up their losses in other respects, they 
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were empo^ircrcd to export their tea free from any duty 
payable in England ; and, in consequence of this permtt* 
sion^ several ships freighted with this commodity, wefc 
sent to North America, and proper agents appointed for 
taking charge, and disposing of it* 

The Americans now perceiving that the tax was thus 
likely to be enlbrccd, whether they would or not, deteN 
mined to take every possiUe method to prevent the tea 
from being landed ; well knowing that it would t>e impos- 
sible to hinder the sale, ^ould the ccmimodity once be 
brought on shore. For this purpose the people assemiM 
in great numbers, forcing those to whom the tea was coo- 
a^;Bed» to resign their offices ; and to promise solemnly, 
never to resume them ; and committees were appointed 
ta examine the accounts of merchants, atld make public 
tests, declaring such as would not take them^ enemies to 
their country. Nor was this behaviour confined to the co- 
lony of Massachusetts Bay ; the rest of the provinces ca- 
tered into the contest, with the same warmth ; and mani- 
fested the same resolution to oppose this invasion of their 
rights. 

In the midst of .thi$ confusion, three ships laden with 
tea, arrived at Boston ; but so much were the captains 
alarmed at the disposition of the people, that they offered, 
providing they could get the proper discharges from the 
tea ccmsignees, custom"- house, and governor, to return to 
Britain without landing their cargoes* The parties con- 
cerned, however, though they durst not order the tea ti) 
be landed, refused to grant the discharges required. The 
ships, therefore, would have been obliged to remain in the 
harbour; but the people, apprehensive thf.t if they re- 
mained there, the tea would be landed in small quan- 
tities, and disposed of in spite of every endeavour to pre- 
vent it ; resolved to destroy it at once. 

This resolution was executed with equed speed and se- 
crecy. The very evening after the above-mentioned dis- 
charges had been refused, a number of people dressed like 
l^hock Indians boarded the ships, and threw into the sea 
their whole cargoes, consisting of three hundred and for7 
chests of tea ; after which, they retired without making 
any further disturbance, or doing any other damage. No 
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tea wa^ destroyed in other porttf but the tame spirit vat 
manifested. 

At Phiiadelphia the pilots were enjoioed not to conduct 
the vessels up the river ; and at New-York^ though the 
governor caused some tea to be landed^ under the protec* 
tion of a man of war, he was obliged to deliver it up to the 
pei>ple> to prevent its being sold. 

The destruction of the tea at Bostoo« which happened 
in 1773, was the immediate prelude to the disasters attend- 
ing civil discord* Government finding tliemselves everf 
where insulted and despised, resolved to enforce their au* 
thority by all possible means ; and as Boston had been the 
principal scene of the riots and outrages, it was determin- 
ed .to punish that city in an exemplary manner. Parlia- 
ment was acquainted, by a message from his majesty, with 
the undutiful behaviour of the inhabitants of Boston, as well 
as of all the colonies, recommending at the unfit time the 
most vigorous and spirited exertions to reduce them to obe- 
dience. The parliament in its address promised a ready 
compliance ; and the Americans now seemed to have lost 
niany of their partizans. 

it Was proposed to lay a fine on the town of Boston, equal 
to the price of the tea which had been destroyed, and to 
shut up its port by armed vessels, until the refractory spi- 
rit of its inhabitants was subdued ; which, it was thought 
must quickly yield, as a total stop would thus be put to 
their trade* The bill was strongly opposed on the same 
ground that the other had been ; and it was predicted, that 
instead of having any tendency to reconcile or subdue the 
Americans, it would infallibly exasperate them beyond any 
possibility of reconciliation. 

The petitions against it were presented by the colony's 
agent, who pointed out the same consequence in the strong- 
est terms, and in the most positive manner declared the 
Americans never would submit to it ; but such was the 
infatuation attending every rank and degree of men, that 
it never was imagined the Americans would dare to I'esist 
the parent state openly ; but would in the end, submit im- 
plicitly to her commands. In this confidence a third bill 
was proposed, for the impartial administration of justices 
by such persons as might be employed in the suppression 
of i4ots and tumulik in the province of Massachusetts Bay. 
voo*. II. Y 
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By thi^ act it was provided, * That should any person act- , 
ing in that capacity be indicted for murder, and not be able 
to obtain a fair trial in the province, they might be s^nt 
by the governor to England, or to some other colony, if 
necessary, to be tried for the supposed crime.* 

These three bills having passed so easily, the ministry^ 
proposed a fourth, relative to the government of Canada ; , 
w^ich.it was said, had not yet been settk-d upon any pro- 
pet*, plan. By this bill the extent of that [irovincc was 
greatly enlarged ; its affairs were put under the directior> |- 
of a council, in which Roman Catholics were to be admit- '„ 
ted ; the Roman Catholic clergy were secured in their pos- . 
sessions, and the usual perquisites from those of their owb . 
profession. The council above-mentioned, were to be ap- 
pointed by the crown ; to be removable at its plc^asure, and ^. 
to be invested with every legislative power, except that of . 
taxation. 

No sooner were these laws made known in America, 
than they cemented the union of the colonies, beyond the ^ 
p>ossibiIity of dissolving it. The Assembly of Massachu- 
setts Bay had passed a vote against the judges accepting 
salaries from the crown, and put the question, Whether 
the^ would accept them as usual, from the general as- . 
sembly ? Four answered in the affirmative, but Peter 
Oliver, the chief justice, refused. A petition against him, 
and an accusation, were brought before the governor; but 
the latter refused interfering in the matter ; but as they still 
insisted for justice against chief justice Oliver, the gover- 
nor thought proper to dissolve the assembly. 

in this situation of affairs, a new alarm was occasioned 
by the port bill. This had been totally unexpected j and 
was received with the most extravagant expressions of dis- 
pleasure among the people ; and while these continued, the 
new governor, general Gage, arrived from England. 

fi[e had been chosen to this office on account of his 
being well acquainted in America, and generally agreea- 
ble to the people ; but human wisdom could not now point 
out a method, by which the flame could be allayed. The. 
first act of his office, as governor, was to remove the 
assembly to Salem, a town seventeen miles distant from. . 
Boston, in consequence of the late act. When this was 
intimated to the assembly, they replied by requesting , 
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him to appoiiit a day of public humiliattoni for deprecate 
in^ the wrath of heavep, but met witli a refusal* \\ hen 

. the assembly met at Salens they passed a resolution, dc- 

' ' craring the necessity of a general CongresSt composed of 
delegates from all the provinces ; in order that they 
might Idkp the affairs of the colonies at large, under 
their consideration ; and five gentlemen, who bad been 

r remarkable for their opposition, were chosen to represent 
'that of Massachusetts Bay. They then proceeded, with all 
Expedition, to draw up a declaration, containing a detail 

" of the grievances, which they laboured under, and the nc- 

* cessity of exerting themselves against lawless power ; they 
„ set forth the disregard Uiat had been paid to their peti- 
*^ tmns, and the attempts of Great Britain to destroy their 
;; ancient constitution ; and Concluding v ith exhorting the 

* Itihabitants of the colony to obstruct, by every method in 
Jtheir power, such evil designs, recommending« at the same 
'tinle, a total renunciation of every thing imported frora 
^ Great BHtain, until a redress of grievances could be pro- 
' Cured.' . / ' ~ . 

thtelligence of this declaration was carried to the go- 
vernor an the very day that it was completed j on which 
* he dissolved the assembly. This was followed by an ad- 
, dress fr9m the inhabitants of Salem, in favour of those of 
Boston, arid concluding with . these reniarkable words, 
** By shutting up the port of Boston some imagine that 
*' the course of trade might be turned hither, -and to our 
. **beiiefit; but' nature, in the formation of our harbour, 
."forbids our becoming rivals in commerce to that conve- 
;*^hieht marl; and were it otherwise, we must be dead 
'* to* every Idea of justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, 
"could we' indulge one thought to seize on wealth, and 
, " raise our fortunes on the ruin of our suffering neigh« 

« hours." ; ' 

'. 'It had been T9ndly hoped'by the ministerial party in 

England, that the advantages which other towns might 

' derive from the anpihilation of the' trade of Boston, would 

make them rcadity accjuiesce in the measure of shutting 

lip that {)ort, and rather rejoice in it, than otherwise ; but 

'the words of the address above-mentioned, seemed to pre- 

ctdde ^11 hope ^of this kind ; and subsequent transactions 

feoon tnanifested it to be altogether vain. 
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No sooner did inttUigence arrive of the bills. passed 
10 the session of 1774, than the cause of Boston becaipc 
the cause of alF the colonies. The port-bill had alreaidy 
occasioned violent commotions throughout them all. It 
had l>ccn reprobated in provincial meetings, and resist- 
ance to the last, liad been recommended, against such op- 
pression. "In Virginia, the first of June, 1774, the day on 
which the port of Boston was to be shut up, was held as a 
day of humiliation, and a public int<Brcession, in favour of 
America, was recommended. The style of the prayer en- 
"join^d at this time, was, that « God would give the people 
" one heart and one mind, firmly to oppose every invasion 
** of the American rights." / [ 

The Virginians, however, did not content themselves 
with acts of religion, only ; they recommended, in the 
strongest manner, a general congress of all the colonies ; 
as fully persuaded that an attempt to tax any colony in 
an arbitrary manner, was, in reality, an attajck upon thcjm 
all. The provinces of New York and Pennsylvania, wefc, 
however, less sanguine than thfe "rest, being so closely, 
connected in the way of trade with Great Britain, that tiic 
giving it up entirely, appeared a matter of the 'most seri- 
ous magnitude, and not to be thought of but a^er every 
other method had (ailed. 

The intelligdnce of the remaining billsj respecting 
Boston, spread a fresh alarm' through the continent, apd 
fixed those who had appeared the most wavering. The 
proposal of giving up all commercial intercourse wijth 
Great Britain was again propjosed ; contributions fpr ^ic 
relief of the inhabitants of Boston, were raised in every 
quarter ; and they received addresses from the other pro- 
vinces commending them for the heroic cotirage wijLh 
which they sustained their calamity. 

The Bostonians, thus supported, did every thing in th^tr 
power to promote the general cause. An agreement was 
framed, which, in imitation of former times, was called A 
solemn league and covenant. By thi^, the subscribers 
most religiously bound themselves to break ofT^ill com- 
mvmication with Great pritain after the expiration of the 
month of August ensuing, until the obnoi^ious acts were 
repealed \ at the same time they engaged neither to piir- 
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*OT3ri flof n«Ci pny 'goods iraportcd after that time, 
and la i^nounce all canncxiuD wkh those who did, or 
refused to siLbsciibc to Uuf^ covenant; threatening to 
pul>lisb the naiacs of the refractory ; which at this Uoie 
was a punj&hrount too scriou3 to be despised. 

Agreemenis of a simvlur nature, were immediately ei^- 
tered jDto throughout alt America* And although general 
.C#gG attempted to count e rue t the covenant hy a procla- 
j'mation, wheixin it was detUi tid an illegal and traiterous 
comb'maiiDnt ihrc^leninj^ with the pains of the law, such 
^^s aubsciibcd oi- counttn;a)ccd it. But it was now too late 
for pradajp aliens to have any effect. The Americans re- 
toned thc^cb^rge of iUcgaiiiy on his own proclamation, and 
inaisi^d that the law allowed s^ubjects to meet, in order to 
consider of their gnc:viince&i und associate for relief from 
oppression* 

Preparations tvere now made for holding a general 
Cgdj^i tH^- Philadelphia, as bt ing the most centrical, and 
cooai^erable town, was chosen as the place of its meeting. 
.The ddegates of whom it was composed, were elected by 
.the representatives of each province, and were in number 
from two to seven from each colony, though no province 
had more, than one vote. 

,The first Congre;ss, which met at Philadelphia, in the 
beginning of' September 1774^ consisted of fifty-one dele- 
gates. The novelty and importance of the meeting, excited 
universal attention ; and their transactions were such as 
rendered them respectable. The first act of Congress, 
was an approbation of the conduct of the inhabitants of 
jMassachusetts 3s^y« and an exhortation to continue in the 
9ame spirit which they had begun. Supplies for the suf- 
fering inhabitants were strongly recommended, as they 
were reduced to great distress, by the operation of the 
t^orjt-biil ; and it was declared, that in case an attempt 
shohld be made to enforce the obnoxious acts by arms, 
all Afljierica should join to assist the town of Boston ; and 
should the inhabitants be obliged, during the course of 
kojiilities, to remove further up into the country, the 
losses, they might sustain should be repaired at the public 
expense. 

They next dddfessed general Gage by letter; in whichf 
having stated the grievances of the people of Massachu- 
y 2 
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setts colony^ th^y informed him of the fixed and unal- 
terable dctenninalion of tdl the dth'ir 'provinces, to SuppoH 
their brethren, and to dppose th;6 t:ruel tiAd '6pi)t^ssiyc 
British acts of parlian^ent; that tbey"^*'ere appo^t^ fo 
watch over the liberties of Ariierica ; and eritr^afted ftlii 
to desist from military operations, lest' such 'hosti^ties 
might be brought on, as would frustrate' all hopes '^ re- 
conciliation with the parent state. ' "'' 

The next step was to pqblish a defcl?iratfpn of^hetf 
rights. These they summed ujyiif the Vigliftiliielongingfo 
Englishmen ; and particularly insisted, thai as' their oi^ 
tance rendered it impossible "ftlr them to 1?e representtt 
in the British parliament, th<*if pfiwincial^^s^mblics, Wmi 
the goveriKW appointed by the kltrg, t6n8tituted the onljr 
legislative power within each province. Thjiy wduld h6«^- 
cver, consent to such acts of parliament, as were evidently 
calculated merely for the regulation of commerce, and 
aecurihg^to the parent state the benefits of the Americqi 
trade ; but would never allow that they could im{>ose any 
tax on the colonies, for the purpose of raising a revenud, 
■without their consent. They proceeded to reprob^rte the 
intention of each of the new acts bf parliament ; and in- 
sisted on all the rights they had'enumet^ated, as being un- 
alienable ; and what none could depnve^ them of. The 
Canada act they particularly pointed out as being ex- 
tremely inimical to the colonies, by whose assistance it 
had been conquered; and they tirttted it, ** An 9sct for 
establishing the Roman Catholic religion in Canad!^ 
abolishing the equitable system of EngKsh laws, and es- 
tablishing a tyranny there." ' 

They further declared in favour of a non-importation 
and non-consumption of British goods, until the acts were 
^repealed, by which duties were laid upon tea, cbffde, wine, 
sugar, and molasses imported into America, as well as the 
Boston Port-act, and the three others parsed in the pre- 
ceding session of Parliament. 

The new regulations against the importation and con- 
sumption of British commodities, were then drawn up with 
giHiat solemnity ; and they concluded with returning thft 
-warmest thanks, to those members t)f Parliament whb had^ 
with so much zeal, but without aupcessj opposed the ob- 
.noxious acts of Parliament. 



tke'lLmgv an address to the bnufth baiioDf ana amithcr ID 
the colonics,- alt (ff^ which. Jbeiog .in^M^ej UKiial .airaip of 
'iXmericanlangua^Cy ^adopted for some Uv^e p^iif ibai-m 
l^fepetittoh it altogether unnecessaiy*. It is 9f/m^pi to taf y 
they Were executed in a masterly mani;ief|bQth with re^ 
|>ect to the style, and qbmposition, and ouehi to havt im- 
pressed the people ot England with more toVou^ble umJ^ 
'metirs of the Americanvthun they yroft'yif, that ti^iqe wit- 
Tmg to entertain. " ,. * / : : 

'An (his time^ the disposition of the people bad correapo^ 
ded ,w|th the warmest wishes' of congress. The finit of 
^he had been kept as a fast, not only tbroughoot Vir^ 
^ial 'where it' was first proposed, but through the wb^ 
i:ohtinent* Contributions for the relief of the inbabitania 
of Boston were recommended, and raised throughout th^ 
country. Even those who were most likely to derive Ibf 
greatest advantages from the Port bill, with a genefosKf 
unequalled, refused to enrich themselves at the espenae oif 
thbir suffering neighbours. The inhabitants of Marble^ 
head whp were among the number, though situated in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, and most likely to receive bcn^^ 
'fit from the stoppage of their trade, did not attempt t^ 
^vail themselves of it ; but so far from it, that they gene* 
rously offered the use of their harbour, >»harves, and storea. 
Tent free. 

' In the mean time the British forces at Boston wcrf 
continually augmenting in number, which greatly increair 
cd the general jealousy and disaffection ; the country pe<v- 
plC Were ready to rise at a moment's warning ; and thf 
experiment was tried, by giving a false alarm, that the 
communication Was to l>e ci^t off between the town and 
country; in order to reduce the former by famine to tt 
compliance with the acts of parliament. On. this intelli- 
gence, the country people assembled in great number% 
and could not be satisfied, till they had sent messengers 
into the city, to inquire into the truth of the report. Thesf 
inessengers were. enjoined to inform the people in Boston^ 
that if they should be so pusillanimous aS to make a sur* 
render of thetr liberties, the pi'ovince would tiot think it* 
Self bound by such examples ; ^nd that Britain>by bi-eajtr 
ing their original charter, had annulled the contract subsi^ 



*M^?^feAi'IIiete, Mi ldft;t1iefii to aa'te- they ttoqeht 

ll^tiftjlc ' d^ei*ttildaticfn ' td icHtel^e tb tHe'*|^n ' tUey had i> 
tliJrtg ft)lhJ!#c^. ' The' flew coutiseilors and' judges wecc 
•^li^d'tdVitfsiyi'thcSr offices, in 6r<^6r lo preserve 'the{r 
iTVesittrtii'ttropenWfroin'the f\ii*y '6f the multUude. Di 
-*bhi^pIacWtTO^shut tip the ^Venties \6 ihe tdiirt housei; 
nJmd *i*Wn rcqiflred to make way for the "judges, repfie^, 
that they l^nevf of none hut such as were appolnVe<)'b^ llic 
"fiWaenft ui^age and tustom of the prt)vlhce. / ^ . ,^ .^^^^ 
/ TWjr'Vtranifestdd in 'eierjr place the tnpst ardent' deJ^|C 
i6f fearmng tht an of war ; and every' one \viio' cbuIcTliey 
^rms, was most assiduous In procuring themi and learning 
^KetniKtary exercise. Matters at last proceeded to suc|i 
W height, that gfeneral Gage thou gl}t proper to fortify the 
^n^kof l^nd which joins the town 6f Boston to the conti- 
yiifit. This, though undoubtedly a prudent measure' in his 
situation, Was ekclaimed against by the Americans, in thp 
•rtieitvehehjentmanner ; but the general, iilslead of giving 
*t*r to theit reihonstran6es, deprived lliem'of all power of 
••ctlttg against himself, by seizing the provincial powderj 
llhiniunition, and other military stores, at Cambridge and 
Charlestown. This excited such indignation, that it Was 
<with the utmost difficulty the people could be restrained 
from marching to Boston, and attacking, the troops. Even 
In the^towti itself, the company of cadets, that used to at- 
tttid^he governor, disbanded themselves, and returned the 
-^andafd hb had presented them with, on his accession to 
thh goYernment. , This was otcaSiohed, by his having de- 
J>rivfed the celebrated John' Hancock (afterwards President 
w C6t1gres^) of his tohittlissloh of cojoner of the ^cadets. 
A Viitiilar instancie happened of a provincial coldn^f having 
■accf^pted vi steat in* the hew couticil, upon which twenty fouf 
officers resigned their commissions in One day. . 
' 'In the mean time a meeting was held of the principal 
Inhabitants of the toWns adjacent to Boston ; the pui^port 
<if which W^s, pubHdy to rehounce all obedience to the 
late acts of parli^lnent, and to enter into an engagement to 
iiidemnify such as should We prosecuted on tha^ account; 
the members oPth^ neW c^otincil Were declare4 violatcrs of 
the' righty of their country } all raiiks'atid degtiees were Cx- 
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. horted to learp the use of «rh)s ; and the receiren of the 
public revenue were ordered not to deliver it into the tr(4** 
ury, but to retain it in their own handi until the coDttitu« 
tion should be restored) or a provincial congress dispone of 
it otherwise. 

A remonstrance against the fortifications of Boatpii 
N^ck was next prepared, in which, however, thej still de» 
dared their ubwillingness to proceed to hostilities; AMept* 
ing as usual their, deterniinatioa not to submit to the acts 
of Parliament they had already so much complained o& 
The governor to restore tranquillity if possible, called a 
genei^ assembly ; but so many of the council had resign- 
ed their places, that he was induced to countermand iu 
sitting by proclamation. 

This measure, howev<^r, was <)eemcd illegal ; the i|s* 
tembly met at Salem ; and after waiting^ a day tor l^e 
governor, voted themselves into a, provincial congress»cf 
which John Hancock wa9 chosen president* A committ|:e 
was instantly appoiiited. Who waited on the governor cop- 
cerhing the ibrtiQc^tions on Boston Neck; )>ut nothing of 
consequence tok)kplace»both parties mutually criminating 
cich other.. _. . ! 

The winter was now coming on, and the- governor, $o 
avoid quartering, the soldiers on. the inhabitants, proposed 
to erect barracks for them ; 'but the select pen of Boateo 
comi)eUed ,Cfeepi to desist, . Carpenters were s^nt for to 
New Yprk^' but they were refused;, and i|t was with gi^t 
dilficulty that I)e cQuld procure winter Ipdginga for bis 
troops, ' Nor was it with less difficulty tbat he procured 
clothes; as' the merchants of New York tol4 him " th|^k 
they would never supply any article for the ben|e^t bf^ i^n 
sent as enemies to their country." This disposition pre- 
vailing universafly; throughout the coi^tinem, >vas' highjf 
gmifylng to popgress. . . : . ' '. ^ x 

It was now generally expected that the enduing SPrf^g 
Would be the season of commencing hostilities^ aijvd t^e 
niost indefatigable diligence was ; used by the colonic^ jto 
be fully prepared agaihst si\ch a formidable ehemyt tists 
^f ^t'ttie fencibf^ men were made oiit in each- colony > f^ 
especially* of those who had served in the former war;,of 
>»'liQm they ha<^ th?; satisfaction tp find tyiro thum vf<;re 
still alivej and able to bciw? arms. Magazines ^f arms 
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- were coltecteij, and money was provided for the payment 

" ©ffrpops. • 

In vain the goven^ors of Ae different pfovmces'endea- 

* YOured to put a stop to these proceedings by their procla- 
malions ; the Rubicon was passed, the fatal period was 

''liew' arrived; and the ntbrethe Servants of government 
-attempted to repress the spirit of the Americans, the 
'•'more violent were their exertions. 
^ ' At this time the* inhabitants of ISoston. Syere reduced to 

* great distress. The British troops, (now commonly called 
^tlle enemy,) were in absolute possession of it; thelnha- 

* l^tants Were kept as prisoners, and rnigbi be made at- 
^^ccmntablc- for the conduct of the wholt colonies ; various 

were the mej^ps^ contrived to rtlteve the Titter from iheir 
•^ijftig^eeaWc ' sittriitfon." It Was praposed to remove ibe 
'-lAh^itante tiltogether'; but this was impracticable without 
•^ ^W goVtfri|or's cottsent: ^the^'S rccommcrtded burning the 
ytowrij-itf^ervafajng tlie Hoiisfes, and indemnifying the pro- 
;*^JMeit^Vbut'thi^v^a4fqntlid^eqij^dly impraaicable ; it was 
*^t^litstresblV.eid to' wait' for Some favouraible opportumty» 
Tiwthe ^rrisJtm ^wks "not ^vfery numerous, and not bemg 

supplied with necessaries" by the InhabitEintSj might soon 
c^je^Tig^dtbl^ave ttie'plad^." ^ .* 

^ - 'Th'^'frlentfs of, the British government attempted to do 
'^*ometi*hi^in tDipposrtiqn'tb the voice of the people ; but 
*^iiftj^ aifewtnefTectiial'me&ting^ .^nd t*t^soluti6ns, tbey w^re 
^'tifttWy'siliiheed, atid.dbliged to yield to superior r^umWrs. 
'"Mattel^ had "now proceeded so fiir that the Amcikaps 
*Withoui.fur\hcf. Ceremony, seized. on the military Stores 
^belongiiig to^oVernment. I'his first commenced atNev- 
. 'pbrt in. Shode-lsls^hd, where the ihliabitants carried off 
"iqhy;^ece6 of t'^'n\ion,'apt^inteci f6V th/e protection of the 
' \i)i<k?e r itid'on being asked the reason of this proceeding, 

replied, '.' that the people had seized them^lest they should 
^e ifiade ti^e of against themseH'es ;" after this tTie asseijfi- 
"blyVtftet, dnd resolved VKatatoftiiinitionJihd; warlike stores 
*^shquld be iiut9hk.sedVk:ith the public m9ne^^^ 
^' ^eW-Haifipshire fD!l6\Ved-^he example lir1lhode,-tsland, 
.|^kfid*seii:ed a ferilafi fort for the sake 6f the pqwder and 
*4iiifita|*y'. stares it' contained. In Pennsylvania,^ however, 

^ a- donvWhtrorf Was held, which expressed an'ekrnest de- 

*^^ife of recdnbitoation with the irtoiher country ; though 
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at the sune time jn.the strougeat maBnet.dccUrmgt tW 
they were resolved to take up arms in defence of their. * 
just rights^ and defend* to the la^t, their oppo^itioa to t^^ ) 
late acu of Parliament ; and the pcpple were e)d)qrt«4. i 
to apply themselves with tlie greateu diligencc^ to tho / 
proaecution of such inanu&ctures^ as were necessary tor r 
their detecce and suhsistence ; such as sj^tt salt^petrof i 
guq-p9wder| steel*, &c. Thta was the universal voice of 
the cc^pn'^s, K;ew York only excepted* The assembly oC « 
th^t proTip^e,^as y«t ignorai>t of the (ate of their last r©- ,* 
monstrasMce^ refused to concur with thie other coloaiea in . > 
their detenpinationi to th^^QW off the British yoke : their ; 
attiichnxent wfts ppverthplessy very iaint, and hy the eveotf 
it fippeared) th^t 9 perseverance of the measurea whkh 
the ministry had adopted^ was sufficient to unite them ta 
the rest. 

In the heginping of February the provincial congress 
met at Cambridge* and as no friends to Britain could ' 
now find admltjtapce into that assembly* the only const* 
dei:atlon was how to make proper preparations for war« 
£xpe|rtness in military discipline was earnestly recofnmend- , 
ed, and several military institutions established ; among 
which that of the minute-men was most remarkable. These 
were chosen from the most active and expert among th« 
militia ; and their business was to keep themselves in 
constant readiness, at the call of their officers ; from which 
perpetual diligence they derived their appellation. 

It was now thought that a very slight occasion would 
bring on hostilities, for both parties were so much exaspe- , 
rat^d by a long course of reproaches, and literary warfare^ .. . 
that they were filled with the utmost inveteracy agi^inst , 
each other. 

On the twenty-sixth of February, 1775, general GagPi 
having been Informed that a number of field piec^ bad 
been brought to Salem, dispatched a party to seize them* 
Their road was obstructed by a river, over which was a 
draw-bridge. This the people had pulled up, and refused 
to let down : upon which the soldiers seized a boat to > 
ferry them, over, but the people cut out her bottom* Hos* 
tilities would immediately have commenced had it not 1 
been for the interposition of a clergyman, who represent* 
ed to the military, on the one haiid, the folly of oj^^in^^ 4 
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tuch minibcrs ; and to the people on tne ptlicr, that as 
the day was far spent, the rfiilitary cou^d not execute 
their design, so thkt they ipight; without any fear, leave 
thfcm in the qniet possession of the draw-bridge. This 
was complied with ; and the soldiers, after having re- 
mliined some time at the bridge, returned without execut* 
inr their orders. * 

The next attempt was attended with tnore setious con- 
^•e^etices* General Gage understanding that a large 
quantity of ammunition and military ,st6reSj' had been 
collected at Concord, about tM^enty *m»ci^ froni- Bp^ott, 
and- where the provincial c^n^ess Wfls sitting, sent a de- 
tachment, under the command of colonel: Smith and major 
PtICMm, to destroy the. stores ; and, as' was reported, to 
seifee Hancock and Adams,' uto leading men of the con- 
gress. 

They set out before day break, pn the nineteenth of 
April, marching with the utmost ■ silence, and securing 
every one they met with upon the road, that they might 
not be discovered J but, notwithstanding all theii' c^re, the 
continual ringing of the bells and. firing of guns as they 
went along, .soon gave them notice, that the country was 
alarmed : • about five in the morning they had reached 
Leicington, fifteen miles from Boston, where the militia 
of the place were exercising. A British officer called out 
to them to disperse ; but as they still continued in a body, 
he advanced and discharged his pistol, and ordered his 
men to fire ; who instantly obeyed, and killed and wound- 
ed several of the militia ; the detachment then proceeded 
to Concord, where, having destroyed the stores, they were 
encountered by the American^ ; and a scuffle ensued, in 
which several fell on both sides. , . 

The purpose of their expedition being accomplished, 
it was tiecessary for the kmg's troops to retreat, which 
they did through a continual fire kept upon them from 
Concord to Lexington. Here their ammunition was total- 
ly expended ; and they would have been unavoidably cut 
off,' had not a considerable reinforcement, commanded by 
lord Percy, met them. The Americans, however, continu- 
ed the attack with great fury, and galled the British from 
behind stone fences, as they retreated ; and had it not 
be€» for two field pieces, which lord Percy, brought with 
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him, the whole detachment would still hare been in the 
utmost danger. 

The, impetuosity of the Americans being thus checked, 
the British made good their retreat to Bostont with the 
loss of two hundred and fifty killed and wounded ; that of 
the Araericansy about sixty. 

The spirits of the Americans were raised by this en« 
gagement, and the power of Britain became less formi* 
daUe in their view ; they now meditated nothing less than 
the total expulsion of the troops from Boston. An army 
of twenty thHXisand men was assembled ; a Ime of encamp* 
ment was formed from Roxbury to Mystic, through a 
space of about thirty miles; and here they were soon 
after joined by a large body of Connecticut troops, under 
the command of general Putnam, an old officer of great 
bravery and experience. By this formidable force was the 
town of Boston shut up. General Gage, however, had so 
strongly fortified it, that the enemy, powerful as they were, 
feared to make the attack. 

But towards the end of May a considerable reinforce* 
ment having arrived, with the generals, Howe, Burgoyne, 
and Clinton, he was soon enabled to attempt something of 
consequence ; and this the boast of the provincials seemed 
to render necessary. Some skirmishing in the meantime, 
happened in the islands lying off Boston harbour; in 
which the Americans had the advantage, and burnt an 
armed shooner. Nothing decisive, however, took place, till 
the seventeenth of June. In the neighbourhood of Charles* 
town, a place on the northern shore, opposite the penin- 
sula on which Boston stands, is an high ground, called 
Bunker's-hill, which overlooks and commands the whole 
town of Boston. On the night of the sixteenth, the pro- 
vincials took possession of this place ; and worked with 
^ch indefatigable indtistry, that, to the astonishment of 
their enemies, they had before day-light, almost com* 
pleated a redoubt, with a strong entrenchment, reaching 
half a mile eastward, as far as the river Mystic. 

After this, they were obliged to sustain a heavy and in- 
cessant fire froni the ships, and floating batteries, with 
which Chariestown neck was surrounded ; as well as the 
cannon that could reach the place from Boston. In spite 
of all opposition, they continued their woik, and &ushed 
vol; II. Z / 
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it before mid-day. A considerable body of ibot wia then 
landed at the foot of BunkerVhill, under the command of 
generals Howe, and Pigot ; the former being appointed to 
attack the lines, and the latter the redoubt. The Ameri* 
cans having the advantage of the ground, as well as of en* 
trench ments, poured down upon the British such incessant 
^lies, as threatened the whole body with destruction; 
and general Howe was for some time left almost akutei 
all his o€Bcers being either kiHed or wounded. 

The provincials in the mean time, had taken possession 
of Charlestown, so that general Pigot was obliged to con- 
tend with them in that place, as weU as those in the re- 
doubt. The consequence was, that he was o¥ermatched; 
his tix>ops were thrown into disorder, aftd he would) in alt 
probability, have been defeated, had not general Clinton 
advanced to his relief: upon which the attack was renew- 
ed with fresh fury, so that the provincials were driven be- 
yond the neck that leads to Charlestown. 

In the heat of the engagement, the British troops, in 
order to deprive the enemy of a cover, set fire to Charles- 
town, which was totally consumed ; and, eventually, the 
Americans were obliged to retreat o?er Charlestown neck, 
which was incessanUy raked by the fire of the Glasgow 
man of war, and several floating batteries. The loss od 
the side of the British was computed at one thousand; 
among whom were nkieteen officers killed, and seventy 
wounded. The loss of the Americans did not exceed fire 
hundred. 

This was a dear-bought victory to the Briti^. The 
Americans boasted that the advantage lay on their side, 
as they had so weakened the enemy, that they durst not 
afterwards move out of their entrenchments. This being 
Ihe first time the provincials were in actual s^vice, 
it must be owned they behaved with great spirit; and, by 
BO means merited the appellation of cowards, with which 
they were so often branded in Britain. In other places the 
same determined sjHrit appeared. 

Lord North's conciliatory scheme was utterly rejected 
by the a^emblies of Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey ; and 
afterwards, in every other province. The affray at Lexing- 
ton determined the colony of New-York, which had hitherto 
contixMied to waver ; and, as the situation of New-York 
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rcBcIercd it tmable to resist an attack frotn the sem, it was 
resolved, before the arrifal of a British 6cet, to secure the 
militaiy stores, send off the women and children, and to 
set fire to the city, if it was sUU found incapable of de* 
^ce* 

The exportation of provisions was every where pro- 
hibited, panicolarly to the British fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland, or to such other colonies in America, as 
should adhere to the British interest. Congress resolved 
«n the esublishment of an army, and of a large paper cur- 
r«icy, in order to support it. 

In the inland northern colonies, colonels Easton and 
Ethan AUen, without receiving any oHfers from Congress, 
-^ comnaunicating their design to any body, with a party 
^ two Imndrcd and fifty men, sorpiized the foris of 
-Crown^pcnni and Ticondcroga, and those that formed a 
communication betwixt the colonies and Canada. On this 
«ccai^on two hundred cannon feU into their hands, some 
brass field-^pieces, mortars and military stores, together 
with two armed TesseU, and materials for the construction 
of others. 

' ' -^ter the battle of BunkerVhill, the provincials, erected 
^M^ifications on the heights which commanded Charles- 
^wn, and strengthened tlie rest in such a manner, that 
tliere was no hope of their being driven from thence \ at 
the same time, their boldness and activity astonished the 
'British officers, who had been accustomed to enteitain a 
^«an ami unjust opinion of their courage. 

The troops shut up in Boston, were soon reduced to 
^tuess* They were ol)lig€d to attempt carrying off the 
catUe on the islands befoi*e Boston, which produced fre- 
^etit ^irmishes 5 but the provincials, l)ettcr acquainted 
^tth the navigation of the shores, landed on the islands, 
and destroyed or carried off whatever was of any use, 
^tt*^»ed the light bouse at the entrance of the hai'bour, 
^ look prisoners the workmen employed to repair it, as 
w«U as a parly of marines sent to protect them. Thus the 
^amsoft was reduced to the necessity of sending out arm- 
^ vessels, to make prizes indiscriminately of all that 
^*me in their way, and of laiKiing in different places, to 
pi»«der for subsistence, as well as they cowW. 
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The Congress in the mean time continued to act with 
vigour. Aaicles of confederationf and perpetual UDion 
-were drawn up, and solemnly agreed to; by which they 
bound themselves and iheir posterity for ever, a$ follows. 

1. Each colony was to be independent withm itself, and 
to retain an absolute sovereignty in all domestic affairs. 

2. Delegates to be annually elected, to meet in Con- 
gress, at such time and place as should be enacted in the 
preceding Congreis. 

3. This assembly, should have the power of deterraia- 
ing'War, or peace,*making alliances ; and in short, all that 
power which sovereigiis of states usually cUdni as, their 

4. The expenses were to be paid out of the common trea- 
sury, and raised by a pole-tax on males between 16 and 
60, the proportion to be determined by the laws of the 
colony* 

5. An executive council to be appointed to act in ^ace 
of the congress durii^ its recess. 

6. No colony to m^ke \var with the Indii^iis without 
consent of Congress. 

7. The boundaries of all the Indian Umds to.be aacer- 
taineds^nd secured to them ; and no purchases of lands, mofe 
to be made by indivichis^} or even by' a colony, withoiit 
•consent of Congress. , 

8. Agents appointed by Congress should reside among 
the Indians, to. prevent frauds ip tradip^ with them, and I0 
relieve, at the public; expense, their wants and distresses* 

9. Thi$ confederation to last until there should be a 
reconciliation with Britain ; or if that event should not 
take place, it was to be perpetual. 

After the action of Bunker's-hill, however, when the 
power of Great Britain appeared less formidable to the 
Americana than before, Congress proceeded to justify 
their i>roceedings, in a declaration drawn up in teroo^ 
more expressive, and well calculated to excite attention* 
" Were it possible (said they) for men who exercise theit 
reason, to believe thai the divine author of our existence 
intended a part of the human race to hold an absolute pro- 
perty in, and unbounded power over others, marked WJt 
by his infinite goodness as the objects of a legal domioa- 
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tkm, never to be resisted, howerer screrc «w! qipresslre. 
The inhabitants of these colonies, might at least require 
irooi the |>arltament <^ Great Britain, some evidence that 
this dreadful authority over them had been granted to thiit 
body 5 bat a reverence fer our great Creator, principles of 
• humanity, and the dictates of common sense must con- 
•tince all those who reflect on the subject, that govern- 
ment ims imtitutcd to promote the welfare of mankind, 
and (mght to t>e administered to the attainment of ihit 
end. 

Hie legMatm^e of Great Britm, sTimolated by an in* 
ordinate passion for power, not only unjustifiable, but which 
they know to be pecuTiarly repugnant to the constitution of 
that kjmgdom, and despairing of success In any mode of 
comeat where regard should he had to law, truth, or right, 
have at length, deserting those, attempted to effbct their 
•cruel and ImpirfHic purpose of enslaving these colonies, bV 
violence ; and have thereby rendered it necessary for us 
to dose with their last appeal from reason, to arms. Yet, 
however blind that assembly may be, by their intemperate 
'age for unlimited domination, so to slight justice in the 
ephiion of mankind, we esteem ourselves bound by obliga* 
^^ions to the rest of the world, to make known the justice 
-of tnir cause." 

After taking^ notice of the manner in which their ances* 
tors left Britain, the happiness attending the mutual and 
'friendly intercourse betwixt that country and her colonies, 
and the remarkable success in the late war ; they pi-occecl 
ais Mlows : ** The new ministry Bnding the brave foes of 
Britain, though frequently defeated, yet still contending, 
'look up to the unfortunate idea of granting them a hasty 
peace, and of then subduing her faiibfiil friend. 

These devoted colonies, were judged to be in such k 
*tate as to prevent victories without bloodshed; and all 
the easy emolument of statutable plunder. The unintct*- 
^ruptcd tenor of their peaceable and respectful behaviour, 
for the beginning of their colonization ; their dutiful, 
•Jseakms, and useful services, during the war, though so re- 
tJently and amply acknowledged in the most honourable 
Tttanner, by his Majesty, the late king, and by parliament:; 
could fK>t save them from the intended innovations. Par- 
liament was influenced to adopt the pernicious project; 
2 2 
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and Mfutning a.new power over them, has, in ^le courie 
of eleven years, given such decisive specimens of the spiiit 
and consequences attending this power, as to leave no 
doubt of the effects of acquiescence under it. 

They have undertaken to give, and grant our mone^ 
without our consent ; though we have ever exercised m 
exclusive right to dispone <^ our own property. Statute 
have been passed for extending Ih^ jurisdictioB. pf the 
courts of admiralty, and vice; adj^aky , , bey^ond their 
ancient limits; for depriving us of the accu^omed andia* 
.estimable rights of trial by jury,)ii^ ca#es a£G^cting.bodi 
flife and property ; for siispending the legi^atiire of otieof 
our colonies ; for intei'dicting aU <^onimerce to the c^stsl 
of another; and for altei;ing , fundamentally the Ipnn/ef 
goveii!iment established by charter, and secured by acts of 
.'its own legislature, and solemnly confirmed by the 
crown ; for exempting murderers fixMn legal trial, said ip 
effect from punishment; far erecL'mg in a ncighbouriJ]^ 
province, acquired by the joint arras of Great Britain and 
! America, a disposition dangerous to our very ei^istencJ^; 
and for quartering joldiers upon the colonics in times of 
^ profound peac^. It has also been resolved in paHiament, 
.that colonists, charged with committii^g certiMn offem^'t 
shall be transported to England to be tried. But whf 
should we enumerate our injuries into detail ? By oo« 
statute it was declared, that parliament can, of right, 
make laws to bind, us ip all cases whatever. \Vhat ist^ 
'defend ^us against so enormous, so unlimited a power? 
Not a single persctfi who. assumes it, is chose|) by u^o^ 
is subject to our control, or influence; but on thecontrsffy 
they are all of them exempt from the operation of «uch 
laws; and an Americap revenue, if not div^^ed from the 
ostensible purposes for which it is nused, would actijaUf 
lighten their own burdens in proportion as it increase* 
ours. 

We saw tlie misery to which such ^despotism would 
reduce us. We for ten years incessantly and ineffectually 
besieged the throne as supplicants; we reasoned, we re- 
monstrated with parliament, in the most mild and deceit 
language ; but administration, sensible that we should r«- 
gard these measures as freemen ought to do, sent ov^ 
deets and armies to enforce them* 
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tx^easuro ; we haxe evtti proootdcd io btK^kiM all €o«B- 
-sifpcnmliii^reoucse vith our "iielfc^w tubjrctit as vttr Hm 
^pesitaMe admteiliooi. that ««i|> atlachtaWDt to do nadoo an 
.^Mrth ifBould>0Up9tait oar Hbetty; this we fiittcredf oQfu 
selves ^nas the ultiiaaie step of the coiitrovers|r.; bi|t iob- 
aeQuent'eyents. haeire^iown. lyom ivani was this hope^M 
>&i4ing.raodemtioii inr.our eDemiett! . i :. . > . i 

L. ThoJordi And,com'nMmaiin tfaeig ■ifchrtss ill the'neiDtli 
.oC^ehBoarXf 1775^ said^ that « refaeflkm attkat time latw- 
Mkf. exUtedin the pasviiice rof 'MatsadmsetiB Brnf^vM 
that those jconcemed in -H had been couatenaiidediuidl ei»- 
cduraged by. unjawfiil combitiatjonst and eagagemenik 
entered into by his majesty's subjects in several of thb-colo- 
jnts ; and therefoi*e t^ey besought h'ts majesty thai he 
would take the most effectual measures to enforce due 
tobedience to the lavrs andauthorby of the supreme legisla- 
ture. .Sooa^ften the commercial intercourse of tfaote 
eolooies with foreign €ouatrtes.was cut off by an act of par- 
liament ;, by anotherv several of them were entirely prohi- 
Ibited^feont the. fisheries in the seas near thmr coasts, on 
.iv^h they always: depended for their subsistence ; and 
^ljE»*ge r^nforeements of ships and troops were immediate- 
Jiy sent over to general Gage* Fruitless were all the en- 
.1l^aties9 argument s> and eloquence, of an iliuslrious band 
of the most distinguished peers and commmiers, who 
j>obly and strenuously asserted the justice of our cause, 
tp stay, or even to mttigatC) the heedless fury with which 
^ese accumulated outrages were hurried on* Equally 
^firuules^ was the interference of the city of London, of 
Bristol, and of many other respectable towns in our 
iavour*" 
y After having reproached parliament, general Gage, and 
the British government, in general, they proceed thus, 
« We are reduced to the altemaiive of chusing an un- 
iconditional jsubmission to tyranny, or resistance by force* 
The latter is our choice. We have counted the cost of 
ihis contest, and .find nothing so dreadful as voHintary 
.slavery* . Hon^iur^ justice, and humanity, focbid ur tame- 
ly to surrender thai freedom Whi«h we received from ow 
.^lant ancestors, and whichour innocent posterity, have a 
.^ht tQ recs^iyefrom us*. Ouri^atise.is just^xwruni^nis 
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"perfiN^) owrmleTMd retoorcasare l^reat; andif nec^ssa- 
4r]ri>lbftsigii.«lBiiUiice b uodoi^tcc^ attaitiablc. We fif^ 
«ot far glory qr ooaquetft ;. we exhibte Co ittankiiifi tfae 
.ItomarUbAe specUcU of a peopfe littabked by uQ{iro¥oked' 
^neiUkt* Tkey boMt of tfcHsr privilefe» end chnAzatioth 
•md .]KJt pnifiiBr .no milder codditioM tfaaa 6ervit«de or 
ideafchi.:la«ur nathe laad^'in libiesBce of thie freedom ttac 
is our birthright, fbrithcl protection of otir^ property) «ft- 
itfakn^ by tlte fabtest iadustiy ofr^oor forefettecs, and 
^ittff owm agAimt 'mdenioe actually offeml) we faafit blkea 
iup anps; ^ve afaall lay tbem ibrvni ^Ymu hostiikies ahail 
•coatei.o^.tlie part of oor ^iggresaor^ and idl d»g«ir 6f 
.their being renewed shaU be reinoTed«.4..«fa)d not bo- 

These are some of the moat striking passages in the 
-declaration of congress on taking op arms agsinst Great 
Brkaia« Without eaqoiiing ivhetber the pinnciples en 
which, k is foanded are right or wrong, the deteraoineA 
-spirit which it shows, ought to have convhiced the nufii»- 
4ry that the conquest of America was »i tv^Oit not rea- 
fsonably to be expected^ In dvery odier respect an equiA 
isptrit was shown ; and thic rulers of the Bfitish natkm 
•had tiie mortifioatton to see those whom they stf led rebdh 
«nd traitors, succeed in negociattons in which they tten- 
^sdves were utterly foiled. In the pas«ng the Quebec bH 
the nunistry had flattered themsdves that the Canadians 
wouM be so much att8K:hed to them <hi accouint of restor- 
ing the French laws, that Ihey woCihl readily join in ati^ 
attempt against the colonists, who had reprobated that bill 
in such strcmg terms; but in this, as in everything ehe, 
they found themselves much mistaken. 

The Canadians having been subject to the Bntkh gc*- 
vemmetit for a period of fifteen years, and being tlras 
, made sensible of the superior advantages of the laws^ff 
that country, received the bill with evident marics of di$^ 
approbation ; so hr that they repft^ated it as tyrannical 
and oppressive. 

\ A scheme had been formed for generic Carleton, gd- 
►vemor oi the province, to raise an anwy of Canadian^ 
wherewith to act; against the-^ Americans $ and so sang^iai 
-were the hcq>es. of administration, in this respect, tkit 
tl)ey iiadsent twenty th^isand stands of arms and a gieat 
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quantity of military stores to Quebec, for that purpose. 
:^t the people, though they did not joId the AracricaDft» 
ytrt were found immoveable in their purpose to remain 
Deiuer*. Application was made to the bishop ; but he de* 
dined to use bis influence, as contrary to the rules of the 
popish clergy ; bo that the utmost efforts of government 
in this province were found abortive* 

The British adnunistration next tried to engage the 
Indians in their cause. But though agents were dispers- 
ed among them with large presents to the chiefs, they 
universally replied, that they did not understand the 
nature of the quarrel, nor could they distinguish whether 
those who dwelt in America, or those on the other side of 
the ocean, were in fault; but they were surprized to see 
Englishmen ask their assistance against one another, and 
advised them to be reconciled, and not to think of shed- 
ding the blood of their brethren. 

.. To the representations of congress they paid more at- 
tention. These informed them that the English on thb 
'Other ude of the ocean, had taken up arms to ehslave, ndt 
only their countrymen io America, but the Indians also'; 
^and if they overcanie the colonists, themselves wouM 
soon be reduced to slavery also. The savages, upon mil- 
r.turely weighing the subject^ concluded to remain neuter ; 
And thus the colonists were freed from a most dangerous 
enemy. 

On this occasion congress held a solemn conference 
^ith the different tribes of Indians. A speefch was propoi- 
ed, which exhibits a specimen of the manner in which 
^ Europeans always address the savage inhabitants of Ame- 
rica. 

"jBrorAer», Sachem9y and Warrior* I 

" We, the delegates from the twelve united pro- 
"vinces, now sitting m general congress at Philadelphia, 
"send our talk to you our brothers. 

^^ Brothers and Friends nofv attend I 

" When our fathers crossed the^ great water> and 
•^came over to this land, the king of England gave them 
?^ a talk, promising them that they and their children should 
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^ be his cbildren ; and if thef would Icare thetr na^ve 
^ country^ and make Bettlemeots, and Ihre here, and buy 
<* and sell, and trade with their brethren beyimd the great 
<* water, they should &tiU keep hold of the same covenant 
<< chain, and enjoy peace; and it was covenanted, that 
fUhe fields, housesi p:oods, and possessions, which oux 
^ fathers should acquire, should remain to them as their 
^ own, and be their chilcken's ibr evcr> and at their sole 
^ disposaL 

^ BrotAcrt and Friends often an ear ' 

•*,We will now tell y<5u of the quarrel betwixt the 
*< counsellors of king Geotge and the inhabitants of ths 
** colonies of America. 

. ^ Many of his counsellors have persuaded him to bitak 
*' the covenant chain^ and not to send us any more foed 
.<< talks* They have prevailed upon him to enter into a 
^covenant against us, and have torn asunder, and ca^ 
<« behind their backs, the good old covenant which their 
*^ ancestors and ours entered into, and took strong bM 
** of. They now tell us they will jMit their han& fflto 
<^ our pocket without asking, as thcnigh it were their own; 
^ and at their will and pleastire, they will take from iH 
*'0!iir charter, or written civil constitutioiL, which we k>vc 
^ as our lives ; also our plantations, our houses, and oar 
** goods, whenever Uiey please, without <iskifig our leave. 
>'The^,tell us also, .thatom* vessels may go to that or 
*( this island in the sea, but to this or that pMticukur idandt 
.<< we shall oot trade any more ; and in case of our noa- 
^ compliance with these new orders, they shut up ocff 
" harbours. 

" Bi-others, we live on the same ground with you ; the 
"same island is our common birth»place.. We di?sire to 
"set down under the same tree of peace with you: kt 
«*Tis water its roots, and cherish the growth, tin the large 
" leaves and flourishirig branches shall extend to the setting 
" sun, and reach tl^e. skies. If any thing disagreeal)le 
« should ever fall out between us, the twelve United Colo- 
re l^ie^, and you, the. Six Nationsf to wound our peace, let 
" us immediately seek measures for healing the breach. 
. *< From the present situation of our affairs, we Judge it ex 
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^pe^kni to kmcHe op a snuJl fire tt Albanf» where we 
** aiay bear each other'* voice, and disclose our miods fuUf 
« to one another." 

The o^er remarkaUe transactiona of this Coni^reta, were 
the olttBiate refasat of the conciliatory proposal made bf 
lerd North, of which such sanf^ine expectations had been 
fermed by the £nglish ministry ; and the appointment of 
a generalissinio to command their armies which were now 
very oumeroua. The person chosen for this purpose wasy 
George Washiogton, a man uniTersatly beloTed ; he was 
nedsed to the high sution of Commander in Chief* by the 
^mimous voice of Congress, in 1775 : and his subsequent 
CQoduct shewed him every way worthy of it* Hondo 
Gates, and Charles Lee, two English ofiicers of cooaidera* 
Ue reputation, were also chosen i the former adjutant*^- 
netal, ^le latter major-general. Artemas Ward, Philip 
Schuyler, and Israel Putnam, were likewise nominated 
major-generals. Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, 
David Wooater, WiUiam Heath, John Thomas, John Sul- 
livan, and Nathaniel Green, were chosen bigadier-generals 
^ the same time. 

About this period Georgia sent deputies to congress ex« 
Fi'esttng their desire to join the confeder<icy. The reasons 
^ey gave for their renoimcii>g their allegiance to Britain 
was, tibat the conduct of parliament towards the other co- 
^^9^% had been oppressive ; and though the obnoxious acts 
had not been extended to thetn, they could view this only 
M an omission because of the seeming 4ittle consequence 
ef their colony ; and therefore looked upon it rather as a 
^ht than a favour. At the same time, they framed a 
petiUon to the king, similar to that sent by the other co» 
ionies, and which met a similar reception* 

The success which Juid hitherto attended the Americans, 
i»>w embc^dened them to act offonsively against Great 
Britain. The conquest of Canada appeared to be practi- 
c^le> and which would be attended with many advantages; 
and as Crown Point and Ticonderoga were already in their 
h^ds, the invasion that way might be easily effected, and 
Buppcwed that Quebec might t>e reduced during the win- 
ter, before the fleets and armies, which they were well as- 
«ared w«aki sail thither finmi Britain, should arrive. 
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• Congress therefore c»dered three thousand men under 
the command of generals Montgomery and Schuyler, to 
proceed to Lake Champlain, from whence thef Were to be 
conveyed in flat4x>ttomed boats to the mouth of the Hver 
SoreU a branch of the river St. Lawrence, and on which 
is situated a fort of the same name with the river. On the 
other hand they were opposed by general Carleton, gov- 
ernor of Canada, a man of great activity and experience In 
'war; who with a small number of troo{», had been able 
to keep in awe the disaffected people in Canada, notwith- 
standing all the representations of the cdonists. He had 
now augmented his army with a number of Indians, and 
promised, even in his present situation, ta make a formi^ 
dable resistance. . 

When General Montgomery arrived at Grown pcnnt, 
he received information that several armed vessels were 
stationed at St. Johns, a strong fort on the Sorel, with a 
view to prevent his crossing the lake ; on which he took 
possession of an island which commands the mouth of 
the Sorel, and by which he could prevent them (torn en- 
tering the lake. In conjunction with General Schuyler, 
he next proceeded to St. Johns ; l)ut finding that place 
too strong, it was agreed in a council of war, to retire to 
Isle aux Noix, where General Schuyler being taken ill^ 
Montgomei7 was left to command alone. His first rtep • 
was to gain over the Indilos, whom General Carleton had 
employed, and this he in part accomplished ; after which, 
on receiving the full number of troops appointed for the 
expedition, he determined to lay seige to St. Johns ; in 
this he was the more encouraged by the reduction of 
Chamblee, a small fort in the neighbourhood, where he 
found a large supply of powder. An attempt was made 
by General Carleton to relieve the place ; for which, pur- 
pose, he collected about one thousand Canadians, while 
colonel Maclean proposed to raise a regiment of the High-^ 
landers, who had emigrated from their own s country to 
America. 

But while General Carleton was on his march with 
these new levies, he was attacked by the provincials, and 
defeated ; which lieing made known to Macdonald's party, 
they abandoned .him without striking a blow, and he vrfA 
obliged to retreat to Quebec. The defeat of Genemi 
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Carietot) was considered as a safiicient recompense fer 
tfaat of colonel Ethan Alkn, which had happened a short 
time previous to this* 

The success of colonel Allen ai^nst Crown point and 
Ticonderoga had emboldened htm to make a similar at- 
tempt on Montreal ; but the militia of the place supported 
by a detachment of regulars, entirely defeated him^ and 
he was taken prisoner. 

The garrison of Su Johns being informed of the defeat 
of geiMral Carleton, and seeing no hope of relicft sorren* 
dered themseWes prisoners of war* They were in num- 
ber fire hundred regulars and two hundred Canadians, 
amon^ whom were many of the French nobility^ who had 
been very active in promoting the cause of Britain, among 
their coimtrymai* General Montgomery next took mea- 
uures to prevent the British shipping from passing down 
the river from Montreal to Quebec* This he accomplished 
so eHectually^ that the whde were taken* The town sur- 
renderod at discretion ; and it was with the utmost difii- 
culty that general Carleton escaped in an open boat, fa- 
voured by a dark night* No obstacle now remained to 
impede -their progress to the capital, except what arose 
from the nature of the country'; and these indeed were 
very considerable* 

But it seems that nothing could damp the ardour of the 
IHt>vtncials« Although it was the middle of November, 
and the. depth of winter at hand, colonel Arnold formed 
the design of penetrating through the woods, and morasses, 
from New Eingland to Canada, by a nearer route, than 
that which Montgomery hpd chosen ; and this h^ accom- 
plished in spite of every difficulty, to the astonishment of 
all who saw or heard of the attempt* A third part of his 
men, under mother colonel, had been obliged to leave 
him by the way, for want of provisions ; the total want 
of artillery, rendered his presence insignificant before a 
|dace so strongly fortified ; and the smallness of his army, 
rendered it doubtful whether he could take the town by 
surprize* 

The Canadians were amazed at the exploit ; but none 

of them as yet took up arms in behalf of America* The 

constematicHi into which the town of Quebec was thrown 

was detrimental to the Americans, as it doubled the vigi- 

vol* II* A A 
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IftAce of die inhabitants lo prevent any surprize ; and the 
•ppearaoce of conunon daiif^ery united ail parties, wbo» 
before the arrival of Arnold, were violentlf contending 
Irtdi^ one another. He waS) therefore, obliged to content 
hunself with blocking up the avenues of the town, with 
hopes of distressing the inhabitants for want of provisionft; 
tod even this he was not able efifeotually to accomplisl^ 
with such a small number of men* 

The arrival of general Montgomery, although it raised 
the spirits of the party, yet the small fosne 1^ had witl» 
Um, when joined to that of Arnold, was too weak to 19^ 
duce a place so strongly fortified ; they haying only m 
few mortars and field pieoesy which were itot to be de«* 
pended upon. 

The siege having continued through the month of De^ 
eember, general Montgomery, still finding he could not 
accoroiHi^ his end any.other way than by surprize) read* 
ved to make the attempt on the last days of the year 1775* 
He advanced by break of day, in, the midat <k a heaven 
fall of snow, which covered his men from the sight of 
the enemy* Two real attacks weve made by hims^f and 
colonel Arnold; at the same time two feigned attacks wm» 
mede in other places, hoping thereby to disti*act the gsarrn 
son, and divide their forces. One of the real, attacks wee 
made by the New York troops, and the other by those of 
New l^gland und^r Arnold. By a mistake in the signal 
for the attack being given too soon, ihi^ hopes of ^rpriiu 
ipg the town were defoated. 

General Montgomery, himself had the most dangerous 
place, being obliged to pass betwe^>. the river and some 
high rocks on which the upper town, stands ; so that he 
made all the haste he could to close ^ith the enemy^ His 
fote was soon decided* Having forced the first barrier, a 
violent discharge of nmaketry and grape shot fix>m the 
second, killed him, the principal offioera and the aiost of 
the party he commanded : those who remained, immedit 
ately retreated* Cokmel Aimold, in. this mean time, made 
a desperate attack on the lower town, and carried one e( 
the barriers, after an obstinate resistance for an hour; 
but in the action he was himself wounded^ which obltg** 
ed him to withdraw. The attack, however, waa continued 
by the.ofiBcers whom he had lefti and another barrier was 
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Arced : init the garritony now perceitinf? that noChlni^ wm 
to be feared Iwt freni that qoatter, collected thtdr wlioto 
l»rce against k ; and after a desperate engagement 4br 
three hours, overpowered the prorhtcMis and obliged 
them to surrender* Such a terrible disaster left no hope 
femnning of the accomplishment of their purpose ; M 
general Arnold could not muster more than eight hun^ 
dred men under his command. 

He did not, howefer, abandon the pnmnce, hot re* 
noTed about three miles from Quebec, where he fsond 
neans to amoy the garrisoD by intcrcepthig their prevU 

4li0DS* 

The CMiadims stiH oontimied friendly, ootwiths tao dfaig 
ihe bad success ef the Americ«n arms ; which s nab M 
him to sustain the hardships of a winter'( 
^Mt modi severe climate. 

Congfesa, Ihr from passhig any censvife on his ( 
^■tated him a br%a£er-general. 

Wl^ hostltities were ihus carried •» in the iienli> 
<he flame id cotuention was gradually extending itself to 
^ south. Lord DumAore, the g f enwr of Virgltiia, wao 
involved in di^«itts stmihor to those which Md taken 
librae In the ot)^ colonies* lie dissoli^d the tssemblyi 
^hich in this province was attended with a consequence 
;'*kftowii to the rest. Ti»c atetes In Virginia were nume* 
**us, it was necessary that a milhia should be kept -t^h* 
«^tly in readiness to keep them in awe. D<jring th^ 
**8olution of the assembly^ the mrlitta laws expired, and 
^ ptjoplc, arfier complaining of the danger they were in 
fa>m the negroes, formed a convention, which enacted, 
^t each county should raise a ^ota for the defence of 
the province. Dimmore, upon this, removed the powder 
from WtJlianisbui*g ; which created such discontents, 
^at an immediate qoarrel would have imsued, had not the 
«*e»chants of the town imdertakcn to obtain satisfaction 
for ^he supposed injury done to the rommunity. 

This tranquillity was soon interrupted t the people were 
ilathied by a report, that an armed party verc on thei^ 
w*y from the man of war, to where the powder had been 
depoated, they assembled in arn>s, determined to oppose 
»ny further removals. 
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In 80ttie of the conferences that passed at this time, tii€ 
governor let fall some unguarded expressions, «uch as 
threatening them with seeing up the royal standard, pro- 
claiming liberty to the negroes, and destroying the town of 
•Wiliiamsburg; which were afterwards made public, »id 
exaggerated in siKh a manner, as greatly to encrcase the 
public ferment* 

Assemblies of the people were frequently held. Some 
of them took up arms, with an intention to force the goT- 
empr to restore the powder, and to take the public money 
into their own possession : but, on their way to Williams- 
burg, for this purpose, they were met by the receiver- 
general, who b^^ame security for the payment of the gun- 
powder ; and the infaalMtants promised to take care of the 
aagaane and public reyenue. 

The governor was so much intimidated by this insur- 
section, that he sent his fieimily on board a man of war. 
He issued a proclamation, in which he declared the befaa* 
viourof the person who provoked the tumutty treasonable ; 
accused the peo|de of disaffection, &c. The people recri* 
ninated; and some letters of his to Britain, being about 
the same time discovered, consequences ensued nearly 
similar to those which had been occasioned by the letters 
of governor Hutchinson, of Boston. 

The governor, in this state of confusion, thou^ it ne- 
cessary to fortify his palace ; and procured a party of 
marines to guard it. About this time lord North's conci- 
liatory proposal arrived ; and the governor used his utmost 
endeavoui*s to cause the people to comply with it. The 
arguments were plausible; and, had not matters already 
gone to such a length, it is highly probable that some at- 
tention would have been paid to them. " The view (he 
said) in which the colonies ought to behold this concilia- 
tory proposal, was no more than an earnest admonition from 
Great Bntam, to relieve her wants ; that the utmost con- 
descension had been usefd In the mode of appKcation, no 
determinate sum having been fixed ; as it was thought 
most worthy of British generosity, to take what they 
tlK>ught could be conveniently spai^d ; and likewise, to 
leave the mode of raising it to themselves," &c. But the 
clamour and dissatisfaction had now become so universid, 
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timt so ^fibis, innrtrer inrooribie) from ^Temmtfit, 
mouAA be attended to. 

The gofemor kad cidled «n •stetn!)1f , Ibr the porpMe 

e( biyiog this conciliatory firoposal before them: but It 

fpras little attended to* The atsemblf began their testien 

bf an eoqinry into the stateof the nuigazme. It had been 

broken into bf tome ef the townsmen ; for which reason, 

•{>riiig-f;«i» had been placed there by the goremor, whtch 

cKachargcd themselvet upon the ofienderst at their efi^ 

tranoc. These circumttaaces, wkh others of a sHntlarna- 

tore, raised such a Tiolent uproar, that as toon at the pre^ 

iigninary business of the session was or er, the goremo^ 

i«tsred on board a man of war; informing the assembly, 

tbact he d^rst no longer trust hinmelf on shore* This pro^ 

duced a long course of disputation, whkh ended in a posl^ 

dre retoal of the governor to trust himself again at 

Williamsburg, even to give his assent to the bills, which 

could not be passed without it, although the assembly o^ 

fered to bind themselves for his personal safety* In hb 

lorn, he requested them to n>eet him on board the man of 

war, vrhere he then was; but his proposal was rejected, and 

-all further correspondence containing the least appearanct 

^ fnendship was discontinued. 

Lord Dunmore hav'mg thus abandoned his government, 
attempted lo reduce by force those whom he could no 
longer govern* Some of the most ssealous royalists, whd 
had rendered themselves obnoaious at home* now repair* 
ed to him ; he was also j^ned by numbers of negro slaves* 
With th^e, and with the assistance of the British ship- 
ping, he vras for some time enabled to carry on a preda- 
tory war, sufifkrient to hurt and exasperate, but not t6 
•Bubdne* After tome considerable attempts on land, prc)- 
dahnnig liberty to the slaves, and setting up the royal stan- 
dard, he to<4c up his residence in Noifolk, a maritime town 
^ some consequence, where the people were better affect- 
ed to Britain than in most other places* 

A considerable force, however, was o(4lected against 
htm and the natural impetuosity of his temper prompted 
htm, to act against them with more courage Chan caution ; 
lie was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire to his9lil|>. 
ping, which was now crowded with numbers of those wh6 
luid, by jaining htm, incurred the resentment of the proip 
A a a 
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▼incials. In the 'mean time, a scheme was filmed bf 
colonel ConoHy, a Pennsylvantan, attached to the cause of 
Britain^ ; the first step of this (4an, was to mter into a 
league with the Ohio Indians* This he communicated to 
lord Dunmore, and it received his ap|m>bati(Hi) upoa 
which CoqoUy set out and actually succeeded in his de^gn* 
On his return he was dispatched to general Gage, &om 
whom he received a colonel's commisuon, and set out to 
accomplish the remainder of his scheme* The general 
plan was, thajt he should return to the Ohio, where, bf 
ihe assistfince of the British and Indians in these piuts, 
he was to penetrate through the back settlements hit6 
Virginia, and join lord Ounmore, at Alexandria* But an 
accident very naturally to be expected, happened; he was 
discovered, taken prisoner and confined* After the retre^ 
of lord Dunmore, from Norfolk, that place was taken pos- 
;iession of by tlie provincials, who greatly distressed those 
j»n board lord Dunmore's fieet, by infusing to supply them 
with necessaries. This proceeding drew from hits lordship 
a remonstrance ; in which he insisted that the Beet shodd 
)be furnished with necessaries ; *but this request being de- 
nied, & resolution was taken to set fire to the town : after 
giving the inhabitants proper warning, a party landed, un*- 
del? the cover of: the men of war, and set fire to that part 
which lay nearest the shore ; but the fiamcs wereobserv- 
led fit the same time to break forth in every other part of 
^jietown, and the whole was soon reduced to ashes. 

This destrue,tfbn, occasioned a loss of more than three 
Jiundred thoiij^d |X}unds sterling ; and was extremely 
jmpplittc, 4|s M great part of the properly belonged to those 
,who had manifested a warm attachment to the cause of 
Britain. In the sout]ic>*T) colonies of Carolina, the.gover- 
Bors were expelled, and obliged to take i-efoge on t>oard of 
^nen of war, as lord Dunmore had been ; governor Martta 
of North Carolina, on a charge of attempting to raise the 
back settlers, chiefly Scots-highlanders against the colony* 
'But having secured themselves from any attempt of these 
enemies, they proceeded to regulate their internal con- 
cerns, in the same manner as the rest of the colonies, and 
by the eml of the year 1775, the whole of America was 
united against Great Britain, in the most determined op* 
jposition I and of all her vast possesions of that tract of 
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lasadj atoce known by the name of the thirteen united pnv 
YtnceSf the possessed ooljr (he single town of Boston, in 
"Which her forces were besic|^ed by an enemy with whonn 
an account of their numbers^ they were not able to copef 
n&d by whom they must of course expect in a short tima 
to be expelled. 

The situation of the inhabitants of Boston* was peculiai^ 
ly unhappy. After having failed in their attempts to leaTe 
the town* general Gage had consented to allow them to 
retire with their efiTects^ but afterwards refused to ftilfill his 
|>romise* When he lesigned his place to general Howe 
m October, 1775, the latter, apprehensive that they might 
^ve intelligence of the situation of the British troopSi 
strictly prohibited any person from leaving the place under 
pain of military execution. Thus matters continued until 
the month of March, 1776« when the town was evacuated* 
Ob the second of that month general Washington opened 
m battery on the west side of the town, fram whence it was 
bombarded, with a heavy fire of cannon at the same time ; 
mad three days after it was attacked by another battery 

- {ft>TO the, eastern shore ; this continued for fourteen days 
/without intermission* When general Howe* finding the. 

place no longer tenable, determined, if possible, to drive 
the enemy fronl their works. Preparations were therefore 
xnade ft>r a most vigorous attack, on a hill called Dorches- 
ter-neck, which the Americans had fortified in such a 
manner, as would in all probability, have rendered the en* 
terprize next to desperate. No difiiculties, however, were 
sufficient to daunt the spirit of the general ; and every 
thing was in readiness, when a sudden storm prevented an 
exertion, which must have been productive of a dreadful 

- waste of blood. Next day upon a more close examination 
of the works, it was thought advisable to desist from the 
attack altogether. The fortifications were very strong, and 
well provided with artillery ; and upwards of one hundred 
hogsheads filled with stones, were provided to roll down 
upon the enemy as they came up ; which, as the ascent 
was very steep, must have done great execution. 

Nothing, therefore, now remt^ined for the Britishi but to 
retreat ; and to effect this, there appeared great difficulty 
and danger. But the Americans, knowipg that it was m 
the power of the enemy to reduce the town to ashes, which 
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^Doll not have been repsirtd in nuny ymfs, (fid«Dttlu&l 
proper lo gire tlie leasH iDolestAlAoii^ ftod for tke ^Mce 
mi m fertiHght the troopi were ett|>lofed i* liic evacoatxA 
flf the pkAe* from whence they carried akcng inth them 
i«D thoAittDd of the iohabitantA, who diirtt noA «t«y » on «^ 
count of their attachment to the British cause. 

From Boston they sailed to Halifax, hitt all tteb Tigt- 
Jance cotdd not prevent a nuonbco' of TalaaUe ah^ fnnA 
isUing into the hands of tke fMOvincials. A oooatd^t^ 
quantity of cannon and amnunitton had also tieen kftat 
fiuidLer's hill and Boston aeck^ and m the town an im» 
aaense rariety of goods, principally of wocdko and liaea» 
oi which the provincials stood very mudi in need. The 
palates of those who fled to Halifax were confiscated ; as 
also of those who had remained in the town aad who had 
ahcwn a decided attachment to the British govcni0ieiit« ' 

As an attack was e?cpected as soon as the British fom;^ 
should arrive, every method was employed to renckr the 
fortifications impregnable. For this purpose some fimg^ 
engineers were employed, who had arrived at Boston ; and 
ao eager were the people of all ranks to accoH^^sh tbit 
imsinessi that every aHe-bodied ihan in the place, without 
distinction of rank, set apart two days in the week,locom» 
Ipleat It the sooner. 

The Americans, exasperated by the proceedings of pai> 
iiadBoent, which placed them out of the royal protecdon,*!^ 
engaged foreign mercenaries in the piai^for subduing them^ 
iiow formally renounced all connexion with Britain, and de^ 
tiared themselves independent. This celetotted deda^ 
ration was published on the fourth of July, 1776, as followst 
** When in the eourse of human evc^is> it becomes ncce^ 
aary^ for one people to disserve the political bends winch 
k^fre connected them with another, and to assume aanoog 
the powers of the earth, the separstte and eqttal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions o£ mankind requires tM 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be 8elf-eyiden(U..«tbat all men 
are created^ equal ; that they are endowed bf theirCreator 
■Pith certain- unalienable rights; that among these are ttfi^ 
)ihertf9aadthepttcauitofiwp(ttOC«9« Thal^loaeciiielfacit 
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rigbl% fiovcmniefits trr instthitcd tmoog men, d^riTiai^ 
tfaetr just powers, from the cooscnt of the governed ; thst 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these «;nds, it is the right of the people to alter or to abo- 
lish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foun* 
dation on such principles^ and organiztng its powers in such 
^M*m, as to tbem shall seem most likely to effect their safe- 
ty and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate^ that go- 
vernments long established, should not be changed for Kght 
and tranment causes ; and accordingly all esperience bath 
fthewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, whilo 
evils are sufierable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forma to which they are accustomed* But when a fong 
train of abases and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
tame object, eviaces a design to reduce them under abso- 
hite despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and t6 provide new guards for their 
fbttu^ security. Such has been the patient su£ferance of 
^hese colonies ; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of governments 
««^The history of the presient King of Great Britain is a 
history of repealed injuries and usurpations, all having im 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let foots be submitted to a 
e»iMw<irld. 

He has refosed his assent to laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has foi-bidden his Governors to pass laws of imme* 
^iate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation, till his assent should be obtained ; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws, for the accoromoda* 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people woukl 
^linquish the right of representadon in the Legislature..^ 
a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
anly. 

He has called together legislative bodies, at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions wk the rights 
of the People. 
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SSLt^S^I^S!!?'. *" "H *• <»«nser •? iw«Sn from 
ai««r2,*S- «""^ *" r***^ *•* population cfthM 
SS nSmS?^ «&•«» to pM, otters *.««QmR. 

&£r l£ 2!^r^ *^ •AwTOtratkH. of ju^iee, by «y 
JU** fcu««u to l«w^ fcr WMkhAmg ^i^tf Po». 

J2;™« oawB, to Jwm ow^tw^le, «Kl «a ^ 

«- 4:io1tfhrJS^t. •^"^' ^--^^^ '^ 
2Si«; • ^ ^ •"' *«*« to •!««. «te of ^:s^ 

^For ^uaneriflg Urge bodie, of «rmed *».^ .«^ 

For SSL^ u^;/"**^ "^^ "" P"*« of »he ,«rtd :^ 
ly iZylT^ ' '" """' <^"«»' «f th" •'enefite of tritl 
•d^ffei^ITT"^ "• •«J'-d«e«.tobc tried fcr p«^. 
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i| at oDce mi cx»nple and fit lostnimeDei Ibr tntroducing 
llbe aune absolute rale into these colonies u««« 

For takiDg awi^ our ckarters, abolishing oar noac va* 
luable lavsi and altering (undamoDiaUy the fivms of our 
gQverananls u.,. 

For ttupcndiai^ our own Legtslaturest and deciarin|» 
toniiadi«ea isTeated with power to legislate for us in a3 
e^aeit whatsoever^ 

He km abdicated government here» by. declaring tia eat 
oC fata pratsclioOf and wiaging war against us. 

He. baa phiaderedour seas^ ravaged our coast% boinf 
oitr taaffii^ and destroyed tha Krea dF our people. 

Ha isi Jit^ thia timet transporting large armies of foreign 
«ieiic0Mries to complete the woiks of deatht desdation and 
^cramif^ already begun, with ckcumstancea of craehy and 
parfidy^ scmccely, paralleled in the most barbaroua agcS) and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilised nation* 

Ha haa cooatiained: our follow cittzenst taken captive od 
tin. high seaS). to bean arms, against their country^ to be* 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren) or to 
foil theanaelvea by thdr hands* 

He has excited domeadc insurrections airongat us^ and 
haaendeavoured tobringon the inhabitants of our frdhi 
tier3» tbe^ merciless Indian savages, whose known nilc of 
warfove is an undistinguished destruction of all ages> sexeSf 
aed conditiona. 

la eveiy atage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress, in the most humble terms; our repeated pe- 
tilSoDs have been, answered only by repeated injury. A 
Prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may. di^ie a tyrant, is unfit to be Uie ruler of m 
Free People. 

Nor have we been wanting in attcsitton to onr ^ttsh 
brethren. We have warned them, foom time to time, of 
attempts made by their Legislature to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them 06 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement hereto 
We have.appeah:d to their native justice and magnaiumi^ 
ty, and we have conjui^d them, by the ties of our coxnnuui 
kmdred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevit^ 
My interrapt our connections and correspondence. They^ 
toQ| haxe bstm dea£tQ the ^otoe of juatkce and. consanguii* 
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mty. We must, therefore^ mcquiesce in the necessity vbick 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind...«eneinies in war«...in peace, friends. ' 

Wk, therefore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions. Do, in the name and by the authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly declare, that these 
United Colonies are, and, of right, ought to be Free and 
Independent States :«.«.that they are absolved from all al- 
legiance to the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nexion, between them and the State of Great Britain, is, 
and ought to be totally dissolved ; and that, as Free and 
Independent States, they have fiill Mwer to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acts and things which Independent States may 
of right do. And for the support o^ this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, wc 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honour." 

Previous to this, a circular letter had been sent thr^wjgh 
each col(my,^6tating the reasons for it : and such was the 
animosity 'now every where prevailing^ against Great 
Britain, that it met with general approbation, except in 
the province of Maryland alone. It was not long, however, 
before the people of that colony, finding themselves left in 
a very dangerous minority, thought proper to accede ts 
the measui*es of the rest. 

The manifesto itself, was in the usual nervous ftfl^ 
stating a long list of g^evances, for a redress - of which 
they had often applied, but in vain ; for these reasons tbey 
determined on a final separation ; and to hold the people of 
Great Britain as well as the rest of mankind, '^ enemies in 
"^ar, in peace friends." 

After thus publicly throwing off all allegiance and hope 
of reconciliation, the colonists soon found that an exertion 
of all their strength would be necessary to support their 
pretensions. Their arms had not been successful in Cana- 
da. Reinforcements had been promised to general Arnold, 
who still continued to blockade Quebec ; but they did not 
arrive in time to second his operations. But being sensi- 
ble that he must either desist from the enterprizei or finish 
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it succesftluDy) he recommenced his operttioot in fiirro, 
and attempted to destroy the shippings and bum the towiw 
They succeeded so far as to bum a number of houses la 
the suburbs, and tlie garrison were obliged to pull dowB 
the remainder, in order to prerent the fire from spreading. 
Notwithstanding the provincials were unable to reduce the 
town, they kept the garrison in continual alarms^ and in a 
very disagreesd>le situation* 

Some of the nobility collected in a body under the com- 
mand of one gentleman whose name was Beaujeau, in 
order to relieve their capital ; but they were met on their 
march by the provincials and defeated. The Americans 
had but little reason to plume themselves upon this sue* 
cess. Their want of artillery convinced them that it was 
impracticable in their situation to reduce a town so 
strongly fortified ; the small-pox at the same time made 
its appearance in their camp, and carried off great num- 
bers ; intimidating the rest to such a degree, that they 
deserted in crowds. To add to their misfortunes, the 
British reinforcements unexpectedly appeared, and the 
ships made their way with such surprizing celerity 
through the ice, that the one part of the army was sepa« 
rated &om the other, and general Carleton sallying out, as 
soon as the reinforcement was landed, obliged them to fly 
with the utmost precipitation, leaving behind them all their 
cannon, and military stores ; at the same time that their 
shipping was captured by vessels sent up the river for that 
purpose. 

On this occasion, the provincials fied with such haste^ 
that they could not be overtaken ; so that none fell into 
the hands of the British, excepting the sick and the 
wounded. General Carleton now gave an instance of his 
humanity : being well apprised that many of the provin- 
cials had not been able to accompany the rest in their re- 
treat ; and, that they were concealed in the woods, &c. in 
a very deplorable situation, he generously issued a procla- 
mation, ordering proper persons to seek them out, and 
give them relief at the public expense ; and, at the same 
time, lest through fear of their being made prisoners, they 
should refuse these offers of humanity, he promised, that 
as soon as their situation enabled tliem, they should be at 
liberty to depart to their respective homes* 

VOL. II. B B 
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The British general, now freed from any danger of an 
attack, was soon enabled to act offensively against the pro^ 
YincialS) by the arrival of the forces destined for that pur- 
pose from Britain. By these he was put at the head of 
twelve thousand regular troops; among whom were those 
of Brunswick. With this force he set out for the Three 
rivers, where he expected Arnold would have made a stand ; 
but he had retired to »Sorel, a place one hundred and fifty 
miles from Quebec ; where he was at last met by the rein- 
forcements ordered by Congress. 

Here, though the preceding events were by no means 
calculated to inspire much military ardour, a very daring 
enterprize was undertaken ; and this was to surprize the 
British troops, posted under generals Eraser and Nesbit t 
of whom the former commanded those on land; the latte^ 
such as were on board the transports^ and were but a little 
way distant. The enterprize was very hazardous, both 
on account of the ^rength of the parties, against whom 
they were to act, and as the main body of the British forces 
were advanced within fifty miles of the place ; besides that 
a number of armed vessels, and transports with troops, lay 
between them and the Three Rivers. Two thousand 
chosen men, however, under general Thomson, engaged 
in this undertaking. Their success was by no means an- 
swerable to their spirit and valour. 

Though they passed the shipping without being observ- 
ed, general Eraser had notice of their landing ; and thus, 
being prepared to receive them, they were soon thrown 
into disorder ; at the same time that general Nesbit, hav- 
ing landed his forces, prepared to attack them in the rear. 
On this occasion, some field pieces did prodigious execu- 
tion ; and a retreat was found to be unavoidable. General 
Nesbit was now between them and their boats ; so that 
they were obliged to take a circuit through a deep swamp 
while they were hotly pursued by both parties at the same 
time, who marched for some miles on each side of the 
swamp, till at last the unfortunate provincials were shelter- 
ed from further danger by a wood at the end of the swamp. 
Their general, however, was taken, with two hundred of 
his men. 

By this disaster, the provincials lost all hopes of accom- 
plishing any thing in Canada. They, therefore, demolished 
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tbeir works, and carried olT tbeir artillery, with the utmost 
expedition. They were pursued by general BurgojrtiC) 
against whom it was expected they would have collected 
adl their force, and made a resolute stand. But they were 
tow too much dispirited by misfortune, to make any more 
exertions of valour. On the eighteenth of June, the British 
general arrived at Foi*t St. Johns, which he found aban- 
doned and bumt« 'Chamblee had shared the tame fate ; as 
well as all the vessels that were not capable of being 
dragged up the river* It was thought they would have 
made some resistance at Nut-island, the entrance to 
Lake Champlain t but this also they abandoned ; and re- 
treated across the lake to Crown point, whither they could 
not be immtdiiitdy followed. 

' T&uft was the provioce of Canada entirely evacuated by 
^e provincials, whose loss, in their retreat from QuebeCf 
was calculated at not less than one thousand men, of whom 
four hundred in one body, (ell into the hands of the enemyt 
at a ^ftce called the Cedars, about fifty miles from Mod* 
treal* General SulKvan who conducted this retreat, after 
^e affair of general Thomson, had great merit in what he 
did, and received the thanks of Congress accordingly. 

This bad success in the north was in some measure , 
compensated by what happened in the southern colonies* 
....It has been formerly noticed that governor Martin of 
North Carolina, had been obliged to leave his province^ 
and take refuge on board of a man of war. He notwith- 
standing did not despair of reducing it ag«n to obedience* 
He therefore, applied to the regulators, a daring set of 
banditti, who lived in a kind of independent state ; and 
though considered by government as rebels, yet had never 
been molested, on account of their known skill in the use 
of fire-arms. To the chiefs of these people commissions 
were sent, in order to raise some regiments ; and a colonel 
"Macdonald was appointed to command them. In the 
month of February he erected the king's standard, issued 
proclamations; Sec. and collected some forces ; expecting 
soon to be joined by a body of regular troops, who were 
known to be shipped from Britain to act against the south- 
ern colonies. 

The Americans sensible of their danger, dispatched 
immediately what forces they had to act against the royal- 
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ists, at the same time tbcy exerted themselves to support 
these \irith suitable reinforcements. General Moore's ninn-^ 
bers at first were inferior to Macdonald's, which induced 
the latter to hope that he might intimidate him to join 
the king's standard: with this intention he summoned him 
tmder the pain of being treated as a rebel if he refused. 
But Moore being well provided with cannon» and conscious 
that nothing could be attempted against him, returned thft 
compliment, by acquainting Macdouald^that if he and his 
party would lay down their arms, and subscribe an oath 
of fidelity to Congress, they should be treated as friends, 
but if they persisted in an undertaking for which it was 
evident they had not sufficient strength, they could not 
but expect the severest treatment. 

In a few days general Moore found himself at the head 
of 8,000 men, by reason of the contimial sui^lies which 
daily arrived from all parts. Tl» royal party only umount- 
ed to 2000, and as they were destitute of artillery, thcf 
were prevented from attacking the enemy with success^ 
when they had the advantage of numbers* Nothing now ro« 
mained but to have recourse to a desperate exertion of Uieir 
own perscmal ralour ; by dint of which they effected a re- 
tr.'^at for eighty miles to Moore's Creek, within sixteen 
miles of Wilmington. Could they have gained this place^ 
they expected to have been joined by governor -Martini 
and general Clinton, who had lately arrived with a amu* 
derable detachment. But Moore with his army pursued 
them so close, Uiat they were obliged to attempt the pas« 
sage of the creek, on the opposite side of which was colo- 
nel Caswell with a considerable body of pravincials posted 
to oppose his passage, with fortifications well plained with 
cannon* On attempting the creek it was found not to be 
fbrdable* They were obliged therefore, to cross over a 
wooden bridge, which the provincials had not time entirely 
to destroy. They had, however, by pulKng up part of 
the planks, and gi^asing the remainder, made the passage 
so difficult, that the royalists could not attempt it. 

In this situation they were on the 27th of February, 
1776, attacked by Moore and his superior army, and to- 
tally defeated, with the loss of their general and roost 
of their leaders, as well as the best and bravest of their 
mep* Thtis^was the power of the provincials established 
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in Kbrth Carolina. Nor were tbey less successful in 
Virginia, where Lord Dunmore, baring long continued a 
predatory war, was at last driven from every creek and 
road in Uie province. The people he had on board were 
distressed to the highest degree, by confinement in small 
vessels. The heat of the season, and the numbers crowd- 
ed together^ produced a pestilential fever, which made 
great havock, especislly among the blacks. At last find- 
ing themselves in the utmost hazartl of perishing by fmninei 
as well as disease, they set fire to the least valuable vessc'ls« 
reserving only about fifty for themselves, in which they 
bid a final adieu to Virginia, some sailing for Florida, some 
to Bermuda, and the rest to the West Indies* 

In South Carolina the provincials had a more formida- 
ble enemy to deal with. A squadron, whose object was 
the reduction of Charleston had been fitted out in Decem- 
ber 1T75, but by reason of unfavourable weather did not 
reach Cape Fear in North Carolina till the month of May 
1776 : and here it met with further obstacles to the end 
of the month. Thus the Americans had time to strengthen 
the works of Charleston in such a manner as rendered it 
extremely difficuU to be attacked. 

The British squadron consisted of two fi'ty gun ships, 
four of thirty guns, two of twenty, and an armed schooner 
and bomb-ketch, all under the command of sir Peter 
Parker. The land forces were commanded by lord Com- 
wallis, with generals Clinton and Vaughan. As they had 
yet no mtelligence of the evacuation of Boston, general 
Howe dispatched a vessel to Cape Fear with some in- 
structions ; but it was too late ; and in the beginning of 
June, the squadron anchored off Charte t)n b^r. Here 
they met with some difficulty in crossing, being obliged 
to take out the ginis from the two lavgc^it ships, which 
were notwithstandinq;, several times in danger of sticking 
fast. The next obstacle was a strong fort on Sullivan's 
island, six miles east of Charleston, which, though not 
conipleatly finished, was very strong. However, the British 
generals resolved without hesitation to attack it ; but 
though an attack was easy from sea, it was difficult to 
obtain a co-operation erf the land forces. 

This was, however, attempted by lantVmg them on Long 
island adjacent to Sullivan's island on the east, from which 
Bb3 
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it is separated by a very narrow creek, not above two feet 
deep at low water. Opposite to this ford, the provincials 
had posted a strong body of troops, with cannon and in- 
trench men ts ; while general Lee was posted on the main 
land, with a bridge of boats betwixt Uiat and SaihVan's 
island, so that he could at pleasure, send reinforcemeDts 
to the troops in the fort on Sullivan*s island. 

There were so many delays occurred on the part of the 
British, that it was the 24th of June, 1776, before matters 
were in readiness for an attack ; and, by this time the 
provincials had abundantly provided fior their recepdon. 
On the morning of that day, the bomb-ketch began to 
throw shells into fort Sullivan, and about mid-day the two 
fifty gun ships, and thirty gun frigates came up and began 
a severe fire. Three other frigates were ordered to take 
their station between Charleston, and the fort, in order to 
enfilade the batteries, and cut off the communication with 
the main land ; but, thro^h the ignorance of the pilots, 
they all stuck fast ; and though two of them were disen- 
tangled they were found to be totally unfit for service; the 
third was burnt, that slie might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

The attack was therefore confined to the five armed 
vessels, and bomb-ketch, between whom and the fort, a 
dreadful fire ensued. The Bristol suffered excessively, the 
springs on her cable being shot away, she was for a time, 
entirely exposed to the enemy's fire. As the provincials 
poured in great quantities of red hot balls, she was twice 
in flames. Captain Morris, her commander, after receiving 
five wounds, was obliged to go below deck in order to have 
his arm amputated : after undergoing this operation, he 
returned to his station, where he received another wound, 
but still refused to quit his place; at last he received ared 
hot ball in his belly, which instantly put an end to his life. 
Of all the officers and seamen, who stood on the quarter 
deck of this vessel, not one escajied without a wound, ex- 
cept sir Peter Parker alone ; whose intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind on this occasion, was very remarkable. 

The engagement lasted until the darkness put an end 
to it. Little damage was done by tile British, as die works 
of the enemy lay so low, that many of the shot flew over; 
aiKi the fortifications, being composed of fifedm trees, nux- 
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cd witb-esTth, were well calcolaud to retUt tbe hnpret- 
tton of caniKMU During the -height of the attack^ the bMo 
teries of the provincials were silent, so that it was con* 
eluded that they had been abandoned ; btit this was found 
to proceed from want of powder ; for, as soon as a supply 
of this article was obtained, the Bring was resumed as 
brisk as before. During the whole of this desperate en« 
gagement, it was found impossible for the land forces to 
render any assistance to the fleet* 

The enemy's wm^ks were found to be much stronger 
than had been imagined, and the depth of water eflTcctually 
prevented them from making any attempt. In this unsuc^ 
cessful attempt, the loss of the British in killed and wound- 
ed was two hundred. The Bristol and Experiment, were 
50 much damaged, it was thought they could not get over 
the bar ; this they accomplished, however, by great ex- 
ertion of naval skill, to tkc surprize of the provincials, who 
had expected to have made them both prizes. It was said 
the Americans lost considerably in this engagement. 

In the beginning of March, commodore Hopkins, was 
dispatched by Congress, with five frigates to the Bahama 
islands, where he made himself master of the ordnance 
and military stores ; but the gunpowder which had been 
the principal object, was removed. On his return he cap- 
tured several vessels; but was foiled in his attempt on the 
Glasgow frigate, which found miKins to escape, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the whole squadron. 

Hitherto the Americans had been generally successful, 
they had now to experience misfortune, misery, and dis- 
appcHntmeni; the enemy over-running the country, and 
their own armies not able to face them in the field. The 
province of New York, being the most accessible by sea, 
vas made the object for the main attack. The force sent 
against it, consisted of six ships of the line, thirty frigates, 
besides other armed vessels, and a vast number of trans- 
ports. The fleet was commanded by lord Howe, and the 
^and forces by his brother, general Sir William Howe, 
'^ho was now at Halifax. The fatter, however, had set sail 
a considerable time before his brother arrived,, and lay 
before New York, but without attempting to commence 
hostilities, until he shoxikl be joined by his brother. 
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The Americans had, according to custom, fortified 
New York, and the adjacent islands in an extraordinarf 
manner* General Howe, notwithstanding was sufifered to 
land his troops on Staten island, where he was soon join- 
ed by a number of inhabitants. About the middle of July^ 
lord Howe arrived with the grand armament, and being 
one of tlie commissioners appcMnted to receive the sub- 
mission of the colonists, he published a circular letter to 
the several governors, who had lately been expelled from 
their provinces, desiring them to make the extent of his 
commission, and the powers he was invested with by 
parliament, as public as possible. 

Here, however, the Congress saved him trouble, by 
ordering his letter and declaration to be published in aU 
the newspapers, " That every one might see the insidi- 
ousness of the British ministry ; and, that they had noth- 
ing to trust to, besides the exertion of their own valour." 

Lord Howe next sent a letter to general Washington ; 
but as it was directed " To George Washington Esq." 
the general refused to accept it, as not being in a style 
suited to his station. To obviate this objection, adjutant- 
general Patterson, was sent with another letter, directed 
" To George Washington, Sec. &c. &c." but though a very 
polite rcccption was given to the b^rer, general Wash- 
ington utterly refused the letter, nor could any explana- 
tion of the adjutant induce him to accept of it. The only 
interesting part was that relating to the powers of the 
commissioners, of whom lord Howe was one. 

The adjutant told him, that these powers were very ex- 
tensive ; that the commissioners were determined to 
exert themselves to the utmost in order to bring about 
a reconciliation ; and, that he hoped the general would 
consider this visit as a step towards it. General Wash- 
ington replied, that it di<l not appear that these powers con- 
sisted in any thing else than granting pardons ; and as 
America had committed no offence, she asked no for- 
giveness j and, was only defending her unquestionable 
ri^ts. 

The decision being now left to the sword, no time was 
lost, and hostilLiies commenced ^ as soon as the British 
troops could be collected. 'I'his was not done before the 
month of August, when they landed without opposition on 
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Lon^ i^and, oppoBite to the sliot^ of Statcn ishmd* Gcne^ 
ral Putnam, wkhia large body of tpoops, by encamped, 
and strongly foKiiied on a peninsula on the oppomto 
shore, with a range of hills between the armies^ the prim 
cipal pass of which was near a place called Flat-Bash; here 
tbe centre of '<-he British army, consisting of Hessians, took 
post ; the left wing under* general Grant, lying near the 
shore 4 and the right, consisting of the greater part of the 
British forces, lay under loid Percy, Coniwallis, and 
general Clinton* Putnam had ordered the passes to be se- 
cured by large detachments, which was executed imme* 
diately with those that were near; but one of the most 
importance, that lay at a distance, was entirely neglected* 
Through this a large body of troops under lord Percy and 
Clinton, passed) ami attacked the Americans in the reari 
while they were engaged with the Ueasians in fronU 

Through this piece of negligence their defeat became 
ineTitabk. . Those who were engaged with the Hessians, 
first perceived their, mistake,' and began a retreat towardi 
tbeic camp: but the. passage was intercepted by the 
British troQfiQ^ who drove them back into the woods* 
Here tiiey^ ^ere met by the Hessians ; and thus were 
they for many hours 'Skughtered between two partiesi 
no way of esG^>e but by forcing their way through the 
British troops,taDd thus regaining their camp* In this 
attempt many perished ; and. the right wing, engagcitwith 
general Grant, shared the aame &te« The tktory was 
compleat; and the Americans lost, on this Altai day4 
August the twenty-serenth, upwards of one thousand 
men, and two generals : several officers of distinction were 
made prisoners, with a number of privates. Among the 
slain, a regiment, consisUng of young gentlemen of for* 
tune and family in Maryland, was almost entirely cut to 
pieces, and of the survivors not one escaped without a 
wound. 

The ardour of the British troops was now so greats 
that they could scarce be restrained from attacking the 
lines of the provincials ; but for this, there was now no 
OGcasitm, as it was certain they coidd not be defended $ 
but had the ardour of the soldiers been seconded, and 
general Howe pursued his victory, it might have given 
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•ach a blo# to the Americans, and such a turn to their 
affairs, that they would not have been able to have re- 
fined that confidence in their own strength, which they 
bad hitherto maintained. 

• Of the British and Hessians about four hundred and 
fif^y were lost in this eng^agement* As none of the Ame- 
rican commanders thought it proper to risk another at- 
tack, it was resolved to abandon their camp as soon as 
possible. Accordingly, on the twenty-ninth of August, 
the whole of the continental troops were ferried over 
from Brooklyn to New York, with the utnaost secrecy 
and silencer so that, in the morning, the British had 
nothing to do but to take possession of the camp and 
artillery which they had abandoned. 

This victory, though compleat, was for frcwn being so 
decisive as the conquerors imagined. Lord Howe, ^up- 
posing it would be sufficient to intimidate congress into 
acme terms, sent general Sullivan, who had been taken 
prisoner in the late action, to congress with a m^sage, 
importing, that though he could ndt consistently treat 
with them as a legal assembly, yet he noald be very 
§lad to confer with any of the members in a private ca- 
pacity ; setting forth, at the same time, the nature and 
extent of his power as commissioner* But the congress 
were not at all inclined to derogate from the dignity of 
character they, had assumed. They replied, that the 
congress of the free and independent states of America 
pould not, consistently, send any of its members in ano- 
ther capacity than that which they had publiclyassumed ; 
but as they were extremely desirous of restoring peace to 
their country upon equitable conditions, they would ap- 
point a committee of their body to wait upon him, and 
kam what proposals he had to make. 
. The committee appointed by congress was composed 
of Dr. Franklin, ^dams, and Rutledge. They were very 
politely received by his lordship; but the conference 
proved fruitless. The final answer of the deputies was, 
that they were extremely willing to enter into any treaty 
with Great Britain that might conduce to the good of 
both nations ; but that they would not treat in any other 
character than that of Independent States. This positive 
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declaration put an end to all hopes of recondliationy and 
it was resolved to prosecute the war with the ntnoal 
vigour. 

Lord Howe, after puUislung a manifesto^ in which he 
declared the refusal of congress^ and that he himself was 
wiliing to confer with all well-disposed persoas ahout the 
means of restoring public tranquUlity, set about the roost 
proper methods for reducing the city of New York* Here 
the provincial troops were posted, and, from a great nora* 
ber of batteries kept continually annoying the British 
shipping. The East river, about twelve hundred yards in 
brei^th, lay between them, which the British troops were 
extremely desirous of passing* At last the ships, after an 
incessant cannonade of several days, sUenced the batteries ; 
a body of troops was sent up the river to a bay, about 
three mHes distant, where the fortiBcations were lest 
strong than in other places* Here, having driven off the 
provincials by the cannon of the fleet, they marched direct- 
ly towards tl^ city ; but the provincials, finding that they 
should now be attacked on all sides, abandoned the city, 
and retreated to the north of the island, where their prin-* 
cipal force was collected* In their passage thither they 
skirmished with the„ British, but carefully avoided a gene- * 
tal engagement ; and it was observed that they did not 
behave with that ardour and impetuous valour which had 
hitherto marked their character* 

The British and American armies were now not above 
two miles front each other* The former lay encamped 
from shore to shore, for an extent of two miles, being the 
breadth of the inland, which, though fifteen miles long, 
exceeds not two in any part of the breadth* The provin- 
cials, who lay directly opposite, had strengthened their 
camp with many fortifications; and, at the same time, 
>^ere masters of all the passes and defiles betwixt the 
two camps: thus were they enabled to maintain their 
station against an army much more numerous than their 
own i they had also strongly fbrtiBed a pass called King's- 
Bridge, on the northern extremity of the island, wljence 
they could secure a passage to the continent in case of 
sny misfortunes. Here general Washington, in order to 
inure tlie provincials to actual service, and at the same 
time, to annoy the enemy as much as possible, employed 
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his troops in continaal ^trnuBhrs ; fay wbicli it was ob« 
asmi; thef recoreral their spmtB^^and behsved imth their 
usual boldness. 

' As the situatioD of the two armies was now highly in* 
coKvcoient to the British generalst it was resolved to make 
■uoh movements as might oblige general Washington to 
relinquish his strong situation. A few days after New 
York was -evacuated bv the Amemans, a dreadful fire 
broke out* said to. be occasioned by the licentious conduct 
of some of its new masters ; and had it not been for the 
astive «xettioiis of the sailors and soldiery^ the whole 
town probably would have been consimied ; the wind be- 
mg high, and the weather reouuiLably dry, about a thoa<> 
sand houses were destroyed. 

General Howe,, having left lord Percy with a- sufficient 
force to gan*ison New York, embarked his army in flat 
bottomed boats, by which they were conveyed througii 
the dangerous passage called Hell Gate, and landed at 
Frog's Pointy near the town of West Chester, lying on 
the continent towards Connecticut. Here having received 
a supply of men and piH^visions, they mov^ on the 
twenty-first of October, to New Rochelle, situated on the 
Sound which separates Long Island from the continent. 

After this, still receiving fresh reinfi>rceraents, they 
made such movements as threatened to distress the pro« 
vincials very much, by cutting off their convoys of pro- - 
visions from Connecticut, and thus force them to an en- 
gagement. This, general Washington determined at all 
events to avoid. He therefore extended his^ forces into a 
long line opposite to the way in which the^enemy marched, 
keeping the Brunx, a river of considerable magnitude, be-* 
tween the two armies, wiih the North-River in his rear. 
Here the provincials continued for some time to skirmish 
with the royal army, until, at last, by some manceuvres, the 
British general found means to attack them on the twenty- 
eighth of October, 1776, advantageously, at a place called 
the White Plains, and drove them from some of their 
posts. 

The success on this occasion was not so compleat as on 
the former ; however it obliged the provincials to change 
their ground, and retreat farther up imo the country. 
General Howe pui^sued them for some time ; but at lasl, 
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finkiing all his endearours to bring on a $^eral action* 
fruitless, he determined to g;ive over the pursuit, and em- 
ploy himself in reducing the forts which the provincials 
still retained tn the neighbourhood of New York* 

Fort Washington was the only post the Americans then 
held oiuNew York island, and was under the command of 
colonel Magaw. The royal army made foar attacks upon 
it. The first on the north side, was led on by general 
Knyphauzen : the second, on the east, by general Matthews^ 
supported by lord Cornwallis : the third was under the 
d'u'ection of lieutenant-colonel Sterling : and the fourth by 
lord Percy. The troops under Knyphauzen, when advanc- 
ing to the fort, had to pass through a thick wood, which 
was occupied by Rawling's regiment of riflemen, and suf- 
fered very much from their well-directed fire. During thl^ 
autapk a body of British light infantry, advanced against 
a party of the Americans, who were annoying them from 
behind rocks and trees, and obliged them to disperse. 
Lord Percy carried an advance work on hb side ; and lieu- 
tenant ccdonel Sterling forced his way up a steep ascent, 
and took one hundred and seventy prisoners. Their out- 
works being carried, the Americans left their lines, and 
crowded into the fort. Colonel Rahl, who led the right 
column of Knyphauzen's attack, pushed forwards, and 
lodged his column within an hundred yards of the fort, 
and was there soon joined by the left column. The garri- 
son surrendered on terms of capitulation, by which the 
roen were to be considered as prisoners of war, and the 
officers to keep their baggage and side arms. The num- 
ber of prisoners amounted to two thousand seven hundred. 
The loss of the British was considerable. 

Shortly after the surrender of fort Washington, fort 
Lee, situate on the opposite shore of the North River, 
^^as evacuated by the Americans at the approach^ of lord 
Cornwallis; and at the -expense of their artillery and 
stores. 

Fort Lee being evacuated by the Americans, the Jerseys 
lay wholly open to the incursions of the British troops, 
and was so entirely taken possession of by the royal army, 
that iheir winter quarters extended from New Bnmswick, 
to the river Delaware. Kad any number of boats been at 
hand, it was thought Philadelphia would now have fallqi 
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into their hands. All these had been carefully removed 
by the Americans. Instead of this enterprize, Sir Henry 
Clinton undertook an expedition to Rhode Island, and be- 
came master of it without losing a man. His expedition 
was attended with this further advantag^e, that the Ameri- 
can fleet under commodore Hopkins was obliged to sail so 
far up Providence river, that it was entirely useless. The 
same ill success attended the Americans in other parts. 
After their expulsion from Canada, they had crossed lake 
Champlain, and taken up their quarters at Crown Point, 
as we have already mentioned. Here they remained for 
«ome time in safety, as the British had no ressels on the 
lake ; and consequently general Burgoyne could not pursue 
them. 

To remedy this deficiency, there was no other method, 
but to construct vessels on the spot, or take to pieces some 
vessels already constructed, and di-ag them up the river 
into the lake. This, however, was effected in the space of 
three months ; and the British general', after incredible toil 
and difikulty, saw himself in possession of a great number 
of tessels , by which means, he was enabled ta pursue hit 
enemies, and invade them in his turn. The labour under- 
gone at this time, by the sea and. land forces, must indeed 
have been prodigious; since there were conveyed over 
Jand, and dragged up the rapids of St, Lawrence^ no fewer 
than thirty large long-boats, four hundred batteaux, be^ 
sides a vast number of flat-bottomed boats, and a,gondola 
of thirty tons. The intent of the expedition, was to push 
forward, before winter, to Albany^, where the army would 
lake up its winter quarters ; and the next spring effect a 
junction with that under general Howe ; when it was not 
doubted, that the united foixe and skill of the two com- 
manders, would speedily put an end to the war. 

It was the beginning of October, before the expedition 
could be undertaken ; it was then allowed to be compleady 
able to answer the purpose for which it was intended. 

The fleet consisted of one larg^ vessel of three masts^ 
carrying 1 8 twelve pounders ; two schooners, the one car- 
rying 14. the other 12 six pounders; a large flat-bottomed 
radeau, with 6 twenty- four, and 6 twelve pounders; and a 
gondola with 8 nine pounders; besides these, there were 
twenty vessels of a Ifmaller size ; also gun-boats, carrying 
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each a piece of brass ordnance, from nine, to twenty- four 
pounders, or howitzers. Several long-boats were fitted out 
m the same manner, and a vast numl)er of l>oals and ten- 
ders of various sizes to be used as transports for the troops 
and baggage* It was manned by a number of select sea- 
men; and the gun-boats were served by a detachment 
from the corps of artillery* The officers and soldiers ap- 
pointed for this expedition, were also chosen out of the 
whole army* 

The American force was too inconsiderable to withstand 
this formidable armament ; general Arnold who command- 
ed it, after engaging the British fleet for a whole day, took 
advantage of the darkness of the night to set sail without 
being perceived, and was next morning out of sight : but 
be was so quickly pursued by the British, that on the second 
day after, he was overtaken and forced to a second en- 
gagement* And notwithstanding his gallant jehaviour, he 
was obliged to run his ships ashore, and set them on fire. 
A few only escaped to lake George ; and the garrison of 
Crown Pdnt having destroyed or earned off every thing 
of value, retired to Ticonderoga* 

Thither general Car'.eton intended to have pursued them; 
bat the difficulties he had to encounter were so many, and 
•o great, that it was thought proper to march back into 
Canada, and desist from any further operations until th« 
next spring* 

The American affairs now seemed every where going 
to wreck ; even those who had been most sanguine in her 
cause, began to despair. The time also for which the sol- 
diers had enlisted," was now expired; and the bad success 
of the preceding campaign had been so very discouraging, 
that no person was willing to engage himself during the 
continuance of a war, of which the event appeared so 
doubtful* General Washington hacl the mortifying evi- 
dence of the daily decrease of his army ; so that from thir- 
ty thousand, of which it consisted when general Howe land- 
ed on Staten Island, scarce a tenth part could l>e mustered. 
General Lee had collected a body of troops to assist the 
commander in chief, but having imprudently t&ken up his 
lodgings at a distance from the troops, information was 
given to colonel Harcourt, who happened at that time to 
1^ in the neighbourhood, and who took him prisoner* 
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The loss of this general was much regretted, the more 
especially as he was of superior quality to any prisoner in 
possession of the colonists, and could not therefore be ex- 
changed. Six field officers were offered in exchange for 
him, and refused ; and congress was highly irritated at its 
being reported that he was to be treated as a deserter, ha- 
ving been a half-pay officer in the British service at the 
commencement of the, war. They therefore issued a pro- 
clamation, threatening to retaliate on the prisoners in their 
possession, whatever punishVnent should be inflicted on any 
of those taken by the British ; and especially that their 
conduct should be regulated by their treatment of gene- 
ral Lee. 

Congress now proceeded with the utmost diligence to 
recruit their army ; and bound their soldiers to serve for 
the term of three years, or during the continuance of the 
war. The army for the ensuing campaign, was to consist 
of eighty-eight battalions, of which each province was to 
contribute its quota ; and twenty dollars were offered as a 
bounty to each soldier, besides an allotment of lands at the 
end of the war. In this agreement it was stipulated, that 
each soldier should have one hundred acres, an ensign one 
hundred and fifty, a lieutenant two hundred, a captain three 
hundred, a major four hundred, a lieutenant colonel four 
hundred ^nd fifty, and a colonel five hundred. Those who ' 
only enlisted for three years were not entitled to any lands. 
Those who were wounded in the service, both officers and 
soldiers, were to enjoy half-pay during life. To meet this 
expense, congress borrowed five millions of dollai^s at five 
per cent, for which the United States was security. 

At the- same time a declaration was published tending 
to animate the people to vigorous exertions, in which they 
set forth the necessity there was of taking proper methods 
for securing success. They endeavoured to palliate as 
much as possible, the misfortunes which had already hap* 
pened ; and represented the true cause of the present dis- 
tress to be the short term of enlistment. 

This declaration, and the imminent danger of Philadel* 
phia, rouzed the Americans to exert themselves to the ut- 
most, to obtain reinforcements for general Washington's 
army. An exploit of that general, however, did more to 
animate the Americans in the cause, than all the dedara* 
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lions of congress* As the royal army extended in dtfier- 
ent cantonments for a great way, general Washington saw 
the necessity of making an attempt on some of thone dt« 
visions which lay nearest to Philadelphia* These happen- 
ed to be the Hessians^ who lay in three divisions, the last 
only twenty miles frum that city. On the twenty-fifth of 
December, having collected a» considerable a force as he 
tu>uld, he set out with an intent to surprize that body of 
the enemy which lay at Trenton. 

His army was divided into three bodies ; one of which 
he ordered to cross the Delaware at Trenton ferry, a little 
below the town : the second at a distance below, at a place 
called Bordentown, where the second division of Hessians 
was placed; while he himself with the third, directed 
his course to a ferry some miles above Trenton, which 
he intended to have passed at midnight, and make the 
attack at break of day ; but various impediments so far 
obstructed his plans, that it was eight in the moniing be- 
fcfre he reached the place of his destination. The enemy 
however, did not perceive his approach till they were sud- 
denly attacked* Colonel Rahl, their commander, did all 
that could be expected from a brave and experienced offi- 
cer; but every thing was in such confusion, that no efforts 
of valour or skill, could now retrieve matters. The colo- 
nel himself was mortally wounded, his troops were entirely • 
broken, their ailillery seized, and about one thousand taken 
prisoners. After this gallant exploit, general Washington 
returned into Pennsylvania. 

This action though to appearance of no very decisive 
nature, was what turned the fortune of war in favour of 
America. It lessened the apprehensions which the Ame- 
ricans had of the Hessians, at the same time that it equally 
abated the confidence which the British had till now put 
in them ; it also raised the desponding hopes of the 
Americans, and gave a new spring to ull their operations. 
Reinforcements now came in fiom all quarters, and gene- 
ral Washington soon found himself in a condition once 
more to repass the Delaware, and take up his quarters in 
Trenton, where he was emboldened to take his station, 
notwithstanding that accounts were received of the enemy's 
rapid advance towards him under lord Coniwallis. who 
shortly after made his appearance in ftill force ; and oh 
c c 2 
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ihe evening of his arriral, the little town of Trenton c«l- ^ 
tained the two hostile armies, separated only by a small 
creek) which was fordable in many places. 

This was indeed the crisis of the American revolution ; 
and had his lordship made an immediate attack, in pur- 
suance of what is reported to have been the advice of ^r 
William Erskine, general Washington's defeat would have 
been inevitable ; but a night's delay turned the fortune of 
the war, and produced an enterprize, the magnitude and 
glory of which, can only be equalled by its success. 

A council of war having been called, general Washing- 
ton stated the calamitous situation to which his army was 
reduced, and after hearing the various opinions of his 
ofRcers, finally proposed a circuitous march to Princeton? 
as the means of avoiding, at once, the imputation of a 
retreat, and the danger of a battle, with forces so inferior 
and in a situation so ineligible. The idea was unanimoudy 
approved, and as soon as it was dark, the necessary mea- 
sures were effected foi- accomplishing it. A line of fires 
were kindled, which served to give light to the Americans, 
while it obscured them from the observation of the enemy: 
the weather, which had been for some time warm aid 
foggy, suddenly changed to a hard*fix)st; and i-endered 
the road, which had been deep and heavy, smooth and 
firm as a pavement. The Americans considered this as 
a providential interposition in their favour. 

At break of day general Washington was discovered 
by a party of British troops consisting of three regiments, 
under the command of colonel Mawhood, near Princeton, 
on their^ march to Trenton. With these the centre of 
the Americans engaged, and after killing sixty, woimding 
many, and taking three hundred prisoners, obliged the 
rest to make a precipitate retreat; some towards Trenton^ 
and others to Bi^unswick. The loss of the Americans, 
as to number, was inconsiderable, but the fall of general 
Mercer was sensibly felt. 

^ The British, "astonished and discouraged at the success 
apd spirit of these repeated enterprizes, abandpned both 
Trenton and Princeton, and retreated to Brunswick ; while 
- the Americans in triumph retired to Morristown. Gene- 
neral Washington, however, omitted no opportunity in re- 
covering what had been lost j and by dividing hh army 
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into small panks, which could be called into general ac- 
CtoQ at a lew hours notice, he in a manner almost entirely 
covered the country with it, and took possession of the 
-most important places* 

Thus ended the campaign of 1776, with no other real 
advantage to the British, than the acquisition of New Yorkf 
and a few fortresses in the neighbourhood, where ihe troops 
were constrained to act with as much circumspection, as 
if they had^bcen besieged by a victorious army, instead of 
being themselves the conquerors. 

The British in New- York began in 1777, to carry on a 
lund of predatory war, by sending out parties to destroy 
magazines, make incursions, and take or destroy such forts 
as lay on the banks of rivers accessible to their shipping ; 
in this they were generally successful : the provincial ma« 
gazines at Pejsk's kill, a place about fifty miles distant fi-om 
New-York, were destroyed ; the town of Danbury in Con- 
necticut was burnt, and that of Ridgefield in the same pro- 
vince was taken possession of* The British, however, as 
they were reluming from this last expedition, were haras- 
sed by generals Arnold, Wooster, and Sullivan ; but they 
made good their retreat, in spite of all opposition, with the 
- loss of only seventy killed and wounded. On the Ameri- 
can side the loss was much greater ; general Woosier was 
killed, and Arnold was in the most imminent danger. On 
the other hand the Americans destroyed the stores at Sagg 
harbour, in the east end of Long Island, and made priso- 
liers all who defended the place. 

As this method of making war answered no essential 
purpose, it was resolved to make an attempt on Philfidel- 
pbia. It was first proposed to pass through the Jerseys 
to that city : but the impolitic conduct ot the British in 
countenancing the devastation of their plundering parties, 
had created universal abhorrence, and the large reinforce- 
ments which had joined general Washington, who had post- 
ed hipself so strongly, that it was concluded to he imprac- 
ticable. Many stratagems were used to draw him from 
his secure situation, but without success ; it was therefore 
determined to make the attempt by sea. 

While the preparations were going forwards for this en- 
lerprize, the Americans found means to capture general 
Prescot and, one of his aids, who were seized in their quar- 
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tertt much in the same manner as general Lee had been* 

The month of July was far advanced before the prepa- 
ratioDs lor the expedition against Philadelphia were com« 
pleated, and it was the twenty-third before the fieet was 
able to sail from Sandy Hook. The forte employed in this 
expedition consisted of thirty-six battalions of British and 
Hessians, a regiment of light-horse^ and a body of loyalists 
raised at New- York* The remainder of the forces, consist- 
ing of seventeen battalions, and another body of light-horse, 
were stationed at New-York under Sir Henry Clinton ; and 
'seven battalions were stationed at Rhode Island* 

After sailing about a week, they arrived at the month of 
the Delawai*e ; but there having received certain intelli- 
gence that the navigation of the river was so obstructed 
that it would be impossible to force a passage, it was re- 
solved to proceed farther southward to Chesapeak bay, 
from whence the distance to Philadelphia was not very 
great, and where the provincial army would find less ad- 
vantage from the nature of the country, than in the Jer- 
seys* 

The navigation from the Delaware to the Chesapeak 
took up the best part of the month of August, and that up 
the bay was diflBcult and tedious* At last, having sailed 
up the river Elk as far as possible, the troops were landed 
without opposition, and moved forward towards Philadel- 
phia* ' 

On the news of their anival in the Chesapeak, general 
Washington left the Jerseys, and fled to the relief of the 
city ; and, in the beginning of September, met the royal 
army at Brandy wine oreek, about mid- way between the 
head of Elk and Philadelphia. General Washington prac- 
tised his former method of skirmishing with, and harass- 
ing the army on its march* But as this was found insuflB- 
cicni to stop its course, he retired to that side of the creek 
next to Philadelphia, with an intent to dispute the passage* 
A general engagement commenced on the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, in which the Americans were defeated ; and, per- 
haps, the night saved them from totul destruction* The 
Provincials lost, in this engagement, about one thousand 
killed and wounded, besides four hundred taken prisoners* 

The loss of this battle proved the loss of Philadelphia. 
General Washington retired towards Lancaster^ an inland 
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town, about sixty miles from Philadelphia. But though he 
could not prevent the loss of Philadelphia, he still adhered 
to his original plan of distressing the royal party, by lay- 
ing ambushes? and cutting off detached parties ; but in 
this he was not so successful as formerly ; and one of hit 
own detachments, which lay in ambush in the woods, were 
themselves surpnzed, and entirely defeated, with the loss 
of three ^hundred killed and wounded; besides seventy or 
eighty taken prisoners, and all their arms and baggage. 

General Howe finding that the Americans would not 
venture another battle, even for the sake of their capital» 
took peaceable possession of it on the twenty-sixth of Sep** 
tembeV. His first care was to cut off by strong batteriest 
the communication between the upper and lower parts of 
the river ; which was executed, notwithstanding the«op- 
pQsition of some American armed vessels ; one of which^ 
cal*rying thirty-six guns was taken. His next task was to 
open a communication with the sea; and this was a work 
of no small difficulty. A vast numberof batteries and forts 
had been erected, and machines formed like chrvaux de 
frize^ (from whence they took their name) had been sunk 
in the river, to prevent its navigation. 

As the fleet had been sent round to the Delaware in 
order to co-operate with the army, this work, however 
difficult, was effected ; nor did the provincials give much 
opposition, well knowing, that all places of this kind were 
now untenable. General Washington, however, took ad- 
vantage of the royal army being divided, to attack the 
camp of the principal division of it, that lay at German- 
town, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. In this he 
met with very little success ; for though he reached the 
place of destination by three o'clock in the morning, the 
patroles had time to call the troops to arms. The Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding, made a very resolute attack ; but 
were received with so much bravery, that they were com- 
peted to abandon the attempt, and retreat in great disor- 
der; with the 'advantage of carrying off their cannon, 
though pursued a considerable way, after having upward* 
of two hundred killed, five hundred wounded, and four 
hundred made prisoners; among whom were fifty-four 
officers. On the side of the British the loss amounted to 
four hundred and thirty wounded and prisoners, and se* 
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Ycnty killed ; among the last^ were general AgneW) and 
colonel Bird, with some other excellent officers* 

There still remained two strong forts to be reduced on 
the Delaware. These were Mud Island, imd Red Bank. 
The various obstructions which the Americans had thrown 
in the way, rendered it necessary to bring up the Augustaf 
a ship of the line, and the Merlin frigate, to the attack of 
Mud Island; but during the heat of the action, both were 
grounded. The Americans observing this, sent down four 
fire ships, and directed the whole fire from their galleys 
against them; but the courage and skill of the British 
•seamen, prevented the former from taking effect. But 
during the engagement both the Augusta and Merlin 
took fire, and were burnt; and the other ships were 
obliged to withdraw. 

The Americans, encouraged by this, proceeded to throw 
new obstructions in the way ; but the British general 
having found means to convey a number of cannon, and 
to erect batteries within gunshot of the fort by land, and 
having bi*ought up three ships of the line, mounted with 
heavy cannon, and the Vigilant, a large ship cut down so 
as to draw but little water, mounted with 24 pounders, 
made her way to a position from which she might enfi* 
lade the works on Mud Island. This gave the British such 
an advantage, that the post was no longer tenable. 

Colonel Smith, who had with great gallantry defended 
jthe fort from the latter enJof September, to the Uth of 
November, being wounded, was removed to the main; 
within five days after his removal, major Thayer, nobly 
tiffered to take charge of this dangerous postj but was 
obliged to evacuate it within twenty-five days. But this 
event did not take place until the works were entirely beat 
down, every piece of cannon dismounted, and one of the 
British ships so near, that she threw hand-grenadoes into 
ftie fort, and killed the men who were uncovered on the 
platform. The troops who had so bravely defended ^rt 
Miffiin, (which was the name given to it) made a safe re- 
treat to Red Bank. Within three days after Mud Island 
was evacuated, the garrison was also withdrawn from Red 
Bank on the approach of lord Cornwallis. A great number 
of the American shipping, now entirely without protec- 
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tioo, sailed up the river in the night time. Seventeeoi 
however, retnainecl, vhote retreat was intercepted, by a 
frigate and some armed vessels , on which the Americans 
ran them on shore and burot them. 

Thus the campaign of 1777, in Pennsylvania, concluded 
successfully on the part of the British. In the North« 
however, matters wore a different aspect. The expedition 
ki that quarter, had been projected by the British minis- 
try, as the most effectual method that could be taken to 
siibjugate the colonies at once. The New England pro- 
vinces were still considered by the British, as the most 
active in the continuation of the war ; and it was thought, 
tiiat any impression made upon them, would contribute in 
an effectual manner, to the reduction of the rest. 

To carry this into execution, an army of four thousand 
chosen British troops, and three thousand Germans, were 
put under the command of general Burgoyne ; and general 
Carieton, was directed to use his interest with the Indiansy 
to persuade them to join in this expedition ; and the pro- 
^ce of Quebec was to furnish large parties to join in the 
wtne. The officers who commanded under general Bur- 
goyne, were general Phillips of the artillery,* generals 
Fraser, Powel and Hamilton, with the German oGBcers, 
generals Reidesel and Speccht. 

These soldiers were under excellent discipline, and had 
l>een kept in their winter quarters with great care, that 
they might be prepared for the expedition, on which they 
vrcre going. To ensure the success of the main expedi- 
tion, another was formed on the Mohawk River, under 
Colonel St. Leger, who was to be assisted by Sir William 
Johnson, who had so greatly signalized himselfi in the war 
of 1755. On the 2 1st of June, 1777, the British army en- 
camped on the western side of lake Champlain ; where 
.being joined by a considerable body of Indians, general 
Burgoyne made a speech, in which he exhorted these new 
allies, to lay aside their ferocious and barbarous manner 
of making war ; to ViU only such as opposed them in 
arms ; and to spare prisoners, and such women and 
<^hildren, as should fall into their hands. He afterwards 
issued a proclamation, in which the force of Britain, and 
that which he commanded, was displayed in strong and 
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nervous language^ calculated to intimidate the proYincials, 
but it had a contrary effect. 

The campaign opened with the siege of Ticonderogt. 
This place was very strong, and garri^ned by six thou- 
sand men under general St. Clair; nevertheless the works' 
were so extensive, that even this number, was not thought 
sufficient to defend them properly. They had therefore 
omitted to fortify a rugged eminence, called Sugar hill, 
which overlooked, and effectually commanded the whole 
works* The Americans vainly imagined, that it was of too 
difficult an ascent, for ^he enemy to take possession of it ; 
on the approach of the first division of the army, the pro- 
vincials abandoned, and set fire to their outworks, and so 
expeditious were the British troops, that on the 5th of 
July, every post was secured, which was judged necessary 
for investing it completely. 

A road was soon after made to the very summit of that 
eminence which the Americans supposed could not be 
ascended ; and they were now so much disheartened, that 
they instantly abandoned the fort, and made a precipitate 
retreat to Skenesborough, a place to the south of Lake 
George ; while their baggage and military stores, which 
thdy could not carry off, were sent to the same place by 
water. But the British generals ^ere not disposed to let 
them get off so easily ; but pursued and overtook them. 
Their armed vessels consisted only of five galleys ; two 
of which were taken, and three blown up; on which they 
set fire to their boats and fortifications, at Skenesborough. 
The provincials lost two hundred boats, and one hundred 
and thiiny jweces of cannon,- with all their provisions and 
baggage. 

Their land forces under colonel Francis, made a brave 
defence against general Fraser ; and as they were supe- 
rior in number, they almost overpowered him, when gene- 
ral Reidesel with a large body of Germans came to his 
assistance. The Americans were now overjjowered in 
their turn ; their commander ki^ed, they fled in every 
direction. In this action two hundred of the provincials 
were kiljed, as many taken prisoners, and above six hun- 
dred woimded ; many of whom perished in the woods for 
want of assistance. 
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Dsrtng the ei^tgemcnt general Bu Ckir was tt Cat* 
tlettoB) about six is^s from the place; but instead of 
^pcMfig forward to fort AnD« the next place of strength} ha 
yepaktd to the woods wbkh Ke between that fi>rtresa and 
N^ew England* General Burgoyne tbereibre detached 
colonel Hill, with the ninth regiment to Intercept their 
xctreat towards ibrt Ann : on his way be met with a bodf 
0£ the enemy* said to be six times as numerous as his owni 
but after an eogag^ent of three hoursy they were obliged 
ts> retire with great loss. 

After so many disasters, and finding themselyes uoable 
to make any staoid at fori Ann, they set fire to it, and re* 
tired to fort Edward. In all these engagements, the loss 
of the killed and wounded in the royal army did not ex* 
eeed two hundred men. ^General Burgoyne now suspends 
ed his operations for some time ; and waited at Skeniesbcv 
rough for tbe arriyal of his tents, provisions, Sec But em* 
ployed this interval in making roads through the country 
about fort Ann, and in clearing a passage ibr bis troops 
to proceed against the enemy* This was attended with in* 
credible toil. But the resolution and patience of the army 
surmounted all obstacles. 

Thus, after having ondergone the greatest difllciilttea» 
and having made every exertion that man could make, ha 
arrived with his army before fort Eflward about the ktter 
end of July. Here general Schuyler had been for some 
time endeavouring to recruit the scattered American ft>rcesi 
and had been jiMned by general St. Clair with tbe remains 
of his army ; the garrison of fort George had also taken 
shelter there. But on the approach of the royal army they 
retired from fort Edward, and formed their head quarters 
at Saratoga. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, the 
Americas shewed no disposition to sc^xnit ; but prepared 
in the best manner they could to make tbe most effectual 
resistance. For this purpose the militia was every where 
raised and draughted, to join the army at Saratoga ; and 
such numbers of volunteefs were obtained, that they soon 
began to recover from the alarm into which their late 
losses had thrown them. 

The forces now collected were put under the command 
of general Amoldt ^^^ r^aired to Saratoga with a con# 
VOL. II. D n 
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siderable train of artillery : but receiving intclligcrnce that 
colonel St. Leger was proceeding with great rapidity in his 
expedition on the Mohawk river, he removed toSUll Wa» 
teri a place about half way between Saratoga and the 
junction of the Mohawk with Hudson's river* 

The colonel in the mean time^ had advanced as far at 
fort Stanwix; the sieg^ of which he pressed with great 
vigour; and understanding that a supply of pa^ovidons^ 
guarded by eight or nine hundred men, was on its way to 
the foil, he dispatched Sir John Johnson with a strong de- 
tachment, to intercept it. 'This he performed so effectually, 
that four hundred of the escort were slain, and two hun* 
drcd taken; the residue escaping with great difficulty. 
The garrison, it was expected, would be intimidated by 
this disaster, and by the threats and representations of St. 
Leger: on the contrary, they inade several successful 
sallies under colonel Willet, the second ofBcer in com- 
mand ; who, with another gentleman, ventured out of the 
fort, and eluding the vigilance of the enemy, passed through 
them, in order to hasten the march of general Arnold to 
their relief. 

The affairs of colonel St. Leger, notwithstanding his 
recent success, appeared in no very favourable situation ; 
and they were totally ruined by the desertion of tlie In- 
dians; who had been alarmed by the report of generid 
Arnold's advancing with two thousand men, to the relief 
of the fort; and, while the colonel was endeavouring to en- 
courage them, another report was spread, that general 
Burgoyne had been defeated with great slaughter, and was 
flying before the provincials. On this, he was obliged to 
comply with their fears, and oi^dered a retreat ; which was 
not effected without the loss of the tents, some artillery, 
and military stores. 

. Difficulties and disappointments still continued to press 
upon general Burgoyne : the roads he had made with so 
much labour and pains, Avere destf*oyed by the enemy, and 
Iwetness of the season , so that provisions from fort George 
could not be brought to his camp, without prodigious toil. 
Having been informed of the siege of fort Stanwix, by 
colonel St. Leger, he determined to move forward, that he 
might enclose thfe enemy betwixt his own army and that 
of St. Leger; and in hopes of securing the command of 
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all the country between fort Stanwix and Albany* At any 
rate, a junclidn with St. Leger, was likely to produce the 
jnost happy consequences* The only diflkulty was^ tho 
want of provisions ; and this it was proposed to reniedyy by 
seizing the uiagaztoesof the provincials* 

For this purpose, colonel Baum, a German ofiker of 
great bravery, was chosen with a body of five hundred 
troops* The magazines lay at Bennington, about twenty 
miles eastward of Hudson's river: in order to support 
colonel Baum's party, the whole army marched up the 
bank of the river, and encamped almost opposite to Sara- 
toga, ^ith the river between it and that place* An advanc* 
ed party was posted at Batten-kill, between the camp and 
Bennington, in order to support colonel Baure* In their 
way the royal detachment seized a large supply of cattle 
and provisions, which were imntediately sent to the camp ; 
but the badness of the roads retarded their march so 
much, that intelligence of their design waa sent to Ben« 
nfngton. Colonel Baum., understanding that the American 
force at that place, was much superior to his own, acquaint* 
ed the general; who immediately sent colonel Breyman, 
with a party to his assistance : but the same causes which 
retarded the march of colonel Baum, also impeded the 
march of colonel Breyman, who could not arrive in time* 
Genend Starke, in the mean time, who commanded at 
Bennington, determined to attack the two parties sepa* 
rately; and advanced against colonel Baum, whom he 
surrounded on all sides, and attacked with the utmost vio« 
lence. The German troops defended themselves with 
great valour, but were to a man either killed or taken* 
Colonel Breyman, after a desperate engagement, had the 
good fortune to effect a retreat, through the darkness of 
the night ; which otherwise, he could not have done, as 
bis men had expended all their ammunition. 

Disappointed in his attempt on Bennington, general 
Btu*goyne applied himself with indefatigable diligence, to 
procure provisions from fort George ; and having at lengtl\ 
procured a sufficient quantity, to last for a month, he 
threw a bridge of boats over the river Hudson, which he 
crossed about the middle of September, encamping on the 
hills and plains of Saratoga* 
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• As "soon as he approached the protinciai army, wVicii 
was encamped %t Still Water under gj^neral Gates, he de- 
termined to make an attack; he placed himself. at the 
head of the centre, having general Fraser and caokmd 
Breyman on his right, and generals ^Reidesel and Phillips^ 
with the artillery on the left In this position the Uth of 
September he advanced towards the enemy* Biit the 
Americans confident in their numbers, did not now wait 
to be engaged: bat attacked the central division idA 
great impetuosity, and it was not till general PhiRips with 
the artillery came up, and at eleven o'clock at nigfat, that 
they could be induced to retire to their camp. In thi< 
action the British lost five hundred in killed and wounded, 
and the Americans three hundred and nineteen* 

The resolution manifested by the Americans xtpoH this 
occasion, surprized and alarmed the British forces* But this 
did not prevent them from advancing towards the enemy, 
and posting themselves within cannpn shot of their Kfies 
the next day* But their Indian allies now began to de* 
sert in great numbers ; and at the same time the general 
was exceedingly mortified by having no intelligence €tom 
Sir Henry Clinton, who was to have assi^ed farm, as had 
been stipulated. 

He now received a letter from him, by which he wis 
informed that Sir Henry intended to make a diversion on 
the North River in his &Vour. This af^^ed but Kttle 
comfort : and he returned an answer by several trusty 
persons who took different routes, stating his distressed 
situation ; at the same time informing him, that his pro- 
visions and other necessaries would only enable him to 
hold ou't till the 13th of October* 

The Americans in the mean tin>e, that they might 
effectually cut off the retreat of the British, undertook an 
expedition to Ticonderoga; but failed in the attempt, 
Notwithstanding they surprized all the out posts, and took 
a great number of boats, with some armed ressels, and a 
few prisoners. 

The army under general Burgoynt, however, continued 
to labour under various distresses; his provisions feU 
short, so that in the beginning of October he diminished 
the soldiers allowance* On the seventh of that month hs 
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Aetermified to move towards the enemy t iar thb imrpote 
lie sent a body of one thousand five hundred men to re* 
Qoonoitre their left wing ; intending if possible to break 
^trough it, and effect a reUeat. The detachment had not 
pioceeded far» ivhen a dreadful attack was made by tha 
Americana on the left wing of the British army, which 
was with great difficulty preserved from being entirely 
braken, by a reinforcement brought up by genend Frasert 
who was killed in the attack. After the troops had with 
the most desperate efforts regained their camp* it was 
^liously assaulted by general Amdd ; who notwiihstainl* 
yig all opposition, would have forced the entrencbments» 
had be not received a dangerous wound, which obliged 
him to retire* Thus the attack failed^ but on the right 
the German reserve was forced, colonel fireyman killedf 
and his countrymen defeated with great slaughter, and 
with the loss of all their artillery and baggage* 

This was by far the greatest loss the British sustained 
since the battle of Bunker's hill : the list of the killed and 
wounded amounted to near twelve htmdred exclusive of 
the Germans; but the greatest misfortune was, that the 
Americans had now an opening on the right, and rear of 
the British forces, so that the army was threatened with 
entire destruction. This obliged general Burgoyne once 
more to shift his position, that the enemy might also be 
obliged to alter theirs. This was accomplished on th^ 
liight of the seventh without any loss, and all the next 
day he continued to offer the enemy battle* The enemy 
no^ ^vanced on thc^ right that they mi^t enclose him 
entirely, which obliged general Burgoyne to direct a re* 
treat to Saratoga. But the Americans had stationed a 
strong force at the ford on Hudson's river ; so that the 
only possibility of retreat was by securing a passage to 
Lake-George ; and to effect this, workmen were dispatch- 
ed with a strong guard, to repair the roads, and biidges 
thvit led to Fort-Edward. As soon as they were %(yne, 
the enemy seemed to prepare for an attack ; which ren* 
dered it necessary to recal the guard, and the workmen 
t^ing left exposed, could not proceed. 

The boats which conveyed provisions down the Hudson 
river, were ei^posed to the continual fire of the Ameracai| 
Siarksmen, who caDtured many ^ so that it became nece$« 
• ' V © d » 
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■My to tmxftf ihtth over land. General Butgo^me fhid^ 
ing it imposftible to staf here, with any safety to his Mtny^ 
vesolved to attempt a march to Fort Edward m the nif^ 
dnd fiorce the fMiMaf^ at the fords either above -or heioww 
That he might effect this the more easily, it was resoi^^ed 
that the soldiers should carry their pro?isions oa tbeh* 
backs, and leave behind them their baggage and e v ety 
other ineunibrante. But intelligence b^nng received that 
tlie enemy had raised strong intrenchments opposite the 
ft>rds, well provided with cannon, and that Uiey had alst^ 
taken possession of the rising ground between fort George 
and fort Edward, it was judged impossible to succeed 'm 
the attempt* 

The Ameriean army was still increasing in numbers ; 
and reinforcements flocked in ftx>m idl quarters,^lated with 
the certain prospect of capturing the whole British army* 
Small parties extended all along the opposite bimk of Hud* 
i(on*s riter, and some had passed it, that they might the 
more exactly obserre every movement of the enemy. The 
forces under general Gates were computed at sixteen thou« 
sand men, while the umy under general Burgoyne amount- 
ed to about six thousand. 

Every part of the Bdtish camp was reached by the rifle 
aind grape shot of the Americans. In this state of extreme 
distress and imminent danger, the army continued with the 
greatest constancy and perseverance, till the evening of 
the thirteenth of October, when an inveirtory of provisions 
being taken, it was found that no more remained than was 
iuflklent to last three days ; a council of war being called, 
h w*s unanimously determined diat there was no other 
idtemative but to treat with the enemy. 

In consequencie of this, a negociation was opened th^ 
next day, which terminated in a capitulation of the whole 
British army ; the principal article of which was, «* Thai 
Che troops were tp have -a free passage to Britain, on con« 
dtttoR of not serving against America during the war.'* 
On this bccasion general Gates generously ordered his 
iirmy to keep within their camp, while the British soldiers 
went to a place appointed to lay down their arms, that the 
latter might not have the additional mortification of being 
Inade spectacles on so melancholy an event. 
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Tkt mwAitf ti tiMse wIm i w icn i t i cd tt Saimton, 
■HMBtttod %9 fiire tbooMHkl kvcq hondrcd and fifty. Ao« 
cording to the American accoootft, the Ikt of tbe tick and 
m w a&jii left m fhe camp wtNrfi tke army retreated to Sa« 
ratoga, amottfvted to fire hofidptd and twcmy-eighCv and 
the inttnber of those by other accouatt, aince the taking 
af Ticonderogm, to near three thawaand. Thirty^fire hraaa 
SM pieces, ae^n thovaand amndtof amiSY clothing fer aa 
equal number of soldiers, with tents, military chest, kc« 
constttated Oie booty on thk oocasien. 

Sir Henry Clinton in the mean time, instead of talciag 
e^^fe^Btoal meanores for the immediate relief of general Bur- 
goyne, of whose ntuation he had been informed, amused 
himself with destroybig the twa foits caNed Montgomerf 
•ad CUnion, with iort Constitation, and another place cal* 
led Continental Village, where there were tiacraeks for two 
Aou^nd men ; he also carried away serenty large cannon, 
a number of smaller ones, and a quantity of stores and 
ammunition. Another attack was made by Sir James 
Wallace with some frigates, and a body of land forces, 
a&der general Vauglian, upon Esopus, a small flourishing 
town on the river. But these successes only tended to ip« 
Wlftte the Americans, and injnre the royal cause. 

On the siirteenth of March, 177«, lord North mformed 
^e house of commons, that a paper had been laid before 
^e king, by the French ambassador, intimating tbe con* 
elusion of an alliance between the court of France, and the 
Vnked States d" America. It was on the sixth of Fe- 
bruary, 1778, that the articles were formally signed, to tha 
S^'eat satisfaction of France ; by which it was hoped, that 
*e pride of her formidable rtral would be. humbled, and 
^ power lessened. For this purpose and her own aggran* 
<KWnent, did France enter into an aHiance wiih the revcrft^ 
ed subjects of Great Britain ; but not till after the captture 
of Burgoyne^ army, when ^hc Americans had made it 
inamle«, that they were ^e to defend tt>emseW^s, with- 
out the interference of any foreign power. How fisir that 
#*erfercnce bus been beneficial to France, the dreadM 
leattires pf her own revolution must decide ; and to vvhtck 
^ Amcrksfn revolution, undoubtedly gave birtk. The 
tivtieles weve in s^atanoe^ aa lottowa i 
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1. If Great Brittto shoald, in coetequence of thU tre^f 
|>roceed to hostilities i^gatnst France} the two nadons should 
mutually assist one another* 

3. The main end of the treaty was, in an effectual oaao- 
ner to maintain the independency of America* 

3. Should those places in North America, still si^ject 
to Great Britain, be reduced by the colonies, they should 
be confederated with themi or subjected to their jurisdic* 
tioo. 

4 Should any of the West India islands, be reduced bf 
France, they should be deemed its property. 

5. No formal treaty with Great Britain should be con* 
duded, either by France or America, without the consent 
of each other ; and it was mutually engaged, that thef 
should not lay down their arms, till the independency oi 
the States had been formally acknowledged. 

6. The contracting parties mutually agree to invite 
those powers who had received injuries fronT Great Bri- 
tain, to join the common cause. 

, 7. The United States guaranteed to France all the pOB- 
sessions in tlie West Indies, which she should ccmquer i 
and France guaranteed the absolute independence of the 
United States, and their supreme authority over every 
country they possessed, or might acquire, during the war. 
The house of commons looked upon this treaty as a 
declaration of war; and the members were unanimous in 
an address to his majesty, promising to stand by him to 
the utmost, in the present emergency ; but it was warmly 
contended by the members of the opposition, that the pret 
sent ministry should be removed, on account of their nu- 
merous blunders and miscarriages in every instance* Many 
were of opinion, that the only way to extricate the nation 
from its trouble, was to acknowledge at once, the indepen- 
dency of America, that so they might do with a good 
grace, what they would inevitably have to do at last. In*. 
stigated with zeal for the national honour, the ministerial 
party was determined to resent the arrogance of France) 
and prosecute the war in America, with increased vigour^ 
should the terms about to be offered them be reject^* 
: The, agents of the Americans, in the meantime, were 
assiduously employed at th^ courts yf SpaiA» Vienaai 
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Primsia, aiid Tlncanf/in order, if postiblt, te obnduAe 
aliiaDces wkh them ; or, at lea«C to procure an acknoavw 
ledgraent of thck* independency. As it had been rcpMt* 
ed, that Great Britain had apfdicd for aasisunce to Rntaiat 
tiie Ainencan comnitasioners wete enjoined to use their 
istmost eodeaTourt with the German piloeea, to prevent 
such auxiliaries from marchingr throu||^b their territories ; 
and also, to prevail with them to recal the Gennao tvoopc 
already sent to America. 

To the Spanish court they proposed, thait in case they 
aliould think proper to espouse their caose, the Aaierkaa 
States should assist in reductng Peosacola under the do* 
minion of ^Nun; provided the citixens of the United 
States, were alloved the free navigation of the river Mas« 
sssippi, and the use of the harbour of Pensaoola: andthof 
further offered, that if agreeable to Spain, they would do- 
^are war against Portugal, should that power expel the 
American ships- from their ports. 

The troops of general Bnrgoyne, in the mean tiaset 
Were preparing to embark, agreeably to the convention off 
Saratoga; but Congress having received infbrmatioo that 
articles of arnmunition and nccoutrements, had not been 
surrendered as stiptilated ; kad aUedgtng also, some other 
cause, as that they apprehended sinbter designs were bar* 
boured by QraA Britain, to convey these troops to join the 
trtnj at Philadelphia, or New York, positively remsed to 
let them embark without ^ explicit rattficadon of dw 
convention, properly notified by the British court. 

The season for action approaching. Congress, was inde« 
&tigable in making preparations for a new campaign; 
which, it was confidently affirmed, would be the last* 
General Washington, at the same time^ to remove all un- 
necessary incumbrances from the army, lightened tho 
baggage as much as possible, by substituting sacks and 
portmanteaus, in place of chests and boxes; and using 
pack-hcM^cs instead of waggons. The British army on tta 
other hand, expecting to be reinforced by twenty thousani 
. men, thought of laothing but concluding the war according 
to th^r wishes, before the end of another campaign. 

Lord North's concifiatory bill, therefore, was received 
by them, vrith the utmost concern and indignation ; they 
conudered it as a national disgrace ; and some even torn 
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Ae codndes from their hats, and trampled them tmder 
their feet. Bf the coloiiists it was received with indiffe- 
vence* The British commissioners endeavoured to make 
it as puhlkr as possible ; and Congress, as usual, ordered 
it to be printed in all the newspapers. Governor Tryon 
inclosed several copies of the bill in a letter to general 
Washington, intreating him, that he would allow them to 
be circulated; to which the general returned for answer, 
a newspaper, in which the bill was printed, with the re- 
solutions of congress upon it, which were, that whosoever 
presumed to make a separate agreement with Great Bri- 
tain, should be deemed a public enemy ; that the United 
States could not, with any propriety, keep correspondence 
with the commissioners, imtil their independence was ac- 
knowledged, and the British fleets and armies removed 
£rom America* 

. The coloniet were also warned not to suffer themselves 
to be deceived into security by any offers that mi^t be 
made ; but to use their utmost endeavours to send their 
quotas into the field. Some individuals, who conversed 
with the commissioners on the subject of the conciliatory 
bill, intimated to them that the day of reconciliation was 
past ; that the haughtiness of Britain had extinguished all 
filial regard in the breasts of the Americans. 

Silas Deane about this time arrived from France with 
two copies of the treaty of commerce and alliance, to be 
signed by congress. Advices of the most flattering nature 
were received from various parts, representing the friendly 
dispositions of the European powers ; all of whom it was 
9aid, wished to see the independence of America settled 
upon the most permanent basis. 

- Considering therefore, the situation of the colonies at . 
this time, it was no wonder that the commissioners did not 
lucceed. Their proposals were utterly rejected, and them- 
selves threatened to be treated as spies. But before any 
answer could be obtained from congress, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton had taken the resolution of evacuating Philadelj^hia. 
Accordingly on the eighteenth of June, after having made 
the necessary preparations, the army marched out of the 
iity, and crossed the Delaware before noon, with all its bag- 
gage, and other incumbrances. General Washington, ap« 
prij^d .of this, design, had dispatched expresses into the 
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Jerseys, with orders to collect aH the Ibrce Hist aould be 
asseinbled, in order to obstruct the march of the enenif* 
Alter various movemenu oo both sides, Sir Henry Clintoo, 
with the royal army, arrired at a place called Freehold, on 
the twenty-seventh of June, where expecting the enemy 
would attack him, he chose a strong situation. General 
Washington, as was expected, meditated an attack as soon 
as the army began to march* The night was spent in 
making the necessary preparations, and general Lee was 
ordered with his division to be r^y at day break. Sir 
Henry Clinton, justly apprehending that the chief object 
of the enemy was the baggage, committed it to the care of 
general Knyphausen, whom he ordered to set out early in 
the morning, while he followed with the rest of the army. 
The attack was made, but the British general had taken 
such care to arrange his troops, and so eA:ctuaUy s«pport« 
ed his forces when engaged with the Americans, that they 
not only made no impression, but were with diflkuHy pre* 
served from a total defeat, by general Washington, who 
advanced with the whole of the American army. 

The British troops retreated in the pight, with the loss 
of three hundred men, of whom many died through fatigue 
(the weather being extremely hot), not a wound ^ing seen 
upon them. In Uiis action, general Lee was charged by 
general Washington with disobedience and misconduct, in 
retreating before the British army. He was tried by a 
court martial, and sentenced to a suspension from bis 
command for one year. When the British army had ar» 
rived at Sandy Hook, abridge of boats was by loitl Howe's 
directions, thrown from thence over (he channel which se- 
parated the island from the main land, and the troops w^re 
conveyed on board the fleet; after which they sailed to New 
York. General Washington then moved towards the North 
River where a great force had been collected to join him, 
and where it was now expected that operations of great 
magnitude would take place. 

France in the mean time, was preparing to assist the 
Americans. On the fourteenth of April, 177S, count 
D*£staing had sailed from Toulon, with a strong squadron 
of ships of the line, and frigates; he arrived on the coast 
of Virginia, in the beginning of July, whilst the British 
fleet was employed in conveying the forces Irom Sandy* 
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ht(^ t& He# Yoriu The French fleet ooosnted of one^abi^ 
of ISO guDBt one of tt^txjf six of 74> amd £bur of 64, be* 
sides several large frigates; and exchistve of its comple- 
Bfteiif of saQorSf it had sis thousand nutBes and solders 
on board. To oppose this, the Britiah had only six ships 
of 64 guns, three of 50, and two of 40, with some fri^Mtes 
and sloops. Notwithstanding this iofieriority, the Brttkh 
sdmiral bod posted himself so mlrantageously, and dn» 
played such superior skill, titat D'£st»i^ did not think it 
odviseable to attack him: he was also informed by the 
pilots^ that his large Tesseis couM not go over the bsr into 
the boc^ In the mean tiane, General Washington prtsm*^ 
ed htm to sail to Newport. He, thersfore, rcmakted st 
anchor four miles off Sandy hook, till the twenty-second of 
July, without efiec^g. say thing more thw die capture ^ 
some vessels; which) thn>ugh ignorance of his arrmJ^ fell 
into his lunds. 

The next attempt of the French aiknirai, in conjunction 
with the Americans, vras agaiost Rhode Island* It was. 
proposed that D'Estaing, w^ the six thousand iiOBfm ho 
had with him, should msdke a descent on the southern part 
of the island, while dtie Americans took possession of the 
North ; at the same timcy the French squadron was to en* 
ter the harbour of Newport, and take, imd destn^ all thm 
BriUsh shipping there. Cki the eighth of August, the 
Fruich admiral entered the harbour, as was proposed, bat 
was unable to do any material damage* Lord Hovne> how* 
ever, instantly set sail for Rhode lUland, and D'Estoing 
confiding in his superiority, immediately came out of the 
terbout to attack him. A i^oleitt storm parted the two 
fleets, and did so much damage, that they were rendered 
totadly unfit for action. The French sufiEered the most, and 
several of their ships being afterwards attacked by the 
£nglish) very narrowly escaped being taken. On the 
tweiitieth of August, tlU French admo'al returned to New* 
port in a shattered condition ; but not thinking himself safe 
thtro, sailed two days after for Boston. 

in the. mean time, general Sullivan had landed on tbe 
northen part of the island, with ten thousand men* On 
the seventeen^ of August, they began their operations) 
by erecting batteries, and making their approaches to tbc 
•Qiitish lines. General PigQt, however^. had so secwtd 
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himself on the land sidct that the Americana could not 
attack him with any prol>abilit3r of tuccess, without the 
assistance of a marine force« D'Estaing's conduct in aban« 
doniog them when he was n^ster of the harbour* gave 
great disgust to the Americans, and Sullivan began to pre- 
pare for a retreat. On perceiving his inuntions, the gar- 
rison sallied out upon him, with such vigour, that it was 
with great difficulty he effected it. He had not been long 
gone, when Sir Henry Clinton arrived with a reinforce- 
ment of fiour thousand men. The Americans, thus having 
left the island, the British undertook an expedition to Bus- 
zard's bay, on the coast of New England, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhode Island ; where they destroyed a great 
number of privateers, and merchantmen, magazines, and 
store-houses, &c. They proceeded next to Martha's Vine- 
yard, from whence they carried off ten thousand sheepi 
and three hundred black cattle. 

Another expedition under the command of lord Com- 
walUs and general Knyphauzen, went up the North River; 
the principal object of which was the destruction of a regi- 
ment of cavalry, called Washington's light-horse. 

A third expedition was directed to Little Egg Harbour 
in New Jersey, a place noted for privateers} it was con- 
ducted by captains Ferguson and Collins, who compleatly 
destroyed the enemy's vessels. At the same time, a body 
of American troops, called Pulaski's legion, were sur- 
prized, and a great number cut off. 

The conquest of West Florida in the beginning of the 
fear, was projected by. some Americans under the com- 
mand of captain Willing, who had made a successful ex- 
cursion into the country. This rouzed the attention of the 
British to the southern colonies, and an expedition against 
them was resolved on. Georgia was the place of destina- 
tion, and the more effectually to ensure success, colonel 
Campbell, with a sufficient force, under convoy of some 
tthips of war, commanded by commodore Parker, embark- 
ed at New York, while general Prevost, who commanded 
in East Florida, was directed to set out with all the force 
he could spare. 

The armament arrived off the coast of Georgia in the 
month of December, 1778, and though the Americans 
Were very strongly posted, in a very advantageous situa- 
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6011 on tlie shoref tbe Bndsh troops niade good their 
landing, and advanced towards Savannah, the capital of the 
province. The same day they defeated the American 
forces which opposed tbero, and entered the town 6f 
Savannah with such celerity, that the enemy had ncK time 
to bum the town, as they had intended. In teh days the 
whole province was subdued, except Sunbury : and this 
was also obliged to submit to general Prevost in his march 
southward. 

To secure the tranquillity of the province, was now the 
main object of the British. Rewards were offered for ap- 
prehendmg committee, ai^d assem^y m^n, afld such as 
had taken a decided part against the British govern- 
ment. On the arrival of gefneral Prevost^ the command 
of the troops devolved on him, as the senior officer ; lokl 
the conquest of Carolina was next projected. - In this 1^ 
tempt they were encouraged by many of the Ic^al inha- 
bitants who had jdtied them ; and there Was not in the 
province any considerable body of the ene^ capable io 
oppose regular and well disciplined troops. 

On the first news of general Preirbst's approach, the 
loyalists assembled in a body, tmagining^ themselves able 
to maintainithmr statidn until their allies should arrii^'; 
but they were disappointed. The Americans attacked 
and defeated them with the loss of half their number* 
The remainder retreated into Georgia, and with difficulty 
effected a junction with the British forces. General . 
Lincoln, in the mean time, encamped within twenty miles 
of the town of Savannah, and another strong party of the 
provincisds posted themselves at Brim* Creek, which cir- 
cutn^ribed the British government withih very narrow 
bounds. 

General Prevost therefore determined to dislodge the 
enemy at Briar Creek; and the provincials, trusting to 
their strong situation, .were remiss in their guard, by 
which ne^ect, they were unexpectedly surprized on the 
thirtieth of March, 1779, and totally routed, with the loss 
of three hundred killed and taken prisoners, besides a 
great number drowned in the river : all the artillery stores, 
baggage, and almost all the arms of this party were taken, 
so that they were incapable of making any further opposi- 
tion to the British in that quarter. . 
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Thus the province of Georgia was once more tinder 
tl|€ controul of the British, and a communication was 
opened with Carolina* The victory at Briar Crtrek pared 
the way for the loyalists to join the British army* who 
considerably encreased its force. General Prevost was 
now enabled to extend his posts further up the river and 
to guard all the principal passes : so that general l^incohi 
^Vvas reduced to a state of inaction ; and at last moved 00* 
to Augusta, that he might protect the assembly, which 
sat at that place ; the capital being now in possession of 
the British. 

.The British general now began to put in execution the 
g^nd scheme which had been meditated against Carolina* 
>Iotwithstanding many difficulties lay in the way^ the con- 
stancy and perseverance of the British forces prevailed* 
General Moultrie, who was stationed with a body of troops 
to oppose their passage, was obliged to give way^ and re« 
tfeat towards Charleston ; and the British army, after en- 
countering many difficulties through a marsh v^country, at- 
length arrived in an open champaign, througnAvhich they 
passed with great rapidityj towards the cajilal ; while 
general Lincoln marched to its relkfl 

The danger to which Charleston was exposed, animated 
the American general. A chosen body of American in- 
fantry was mounted on horses, for the greater expedition) 
and were dispatched befbre him ; while be himself follow- 
ed with all the forces he could collect. General Moultrie 
tpo with the troops he had brought from Savannah, and 
some others he had collected since his retreat from thence^ 
had taken possession of all the avenues leading to Charles- 
ton, and prepared for a vigorous defence* But all opposi- 
tion was vain and inneffectual, the British army approach- 
ed within cannon shot of Charleston on the twelfth of 
May, 1779. ' 

The town was now summoned to suirender, and the 
inhabitants would gladly have agreed to observe a neutra- 
lity during the rest of the war, and would also have en- 
gaged for the province,. But these terms not being ac- 
cepted, they prepared for a vigorous defence. It was not 
in the power of the British commander, however, to suc- 
ceed at this time in an attack ; his artillery was not of 
sufficient weighty he h^ no ships to support hims s^d he 
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knew that g^eneral Lincoln was advancing with a superior 
force ; and that he would be liable to be inclosed between 
his forces and those in the town. So that certain des- 
truction awaited him upon the failure of his first attempt 
upon the town. He therefore, prudently resolved to with- 
draw his forces, and took possession of two islands called 
St. James's and St. John's, lying to the southward ; where, 
in a short time, his force was augmented by the arrival 
of two frigates ; with these he determined to make himself 
master of Port Royal, another island possessed of a good 
harbour, and many other natural advantages, commanding 
all the sea coast from Charleston to Savannah river. This 
however, he could not accomplish without opposition from 
the American general, who' attempted to dislodge him 
from his ]K)st on St. John's island ; but after an obstinate 
and unsuccessful attempt, was obliged to retire with con- 
derable loss. 

The principal occasion of the success of the British was 
an armed float which gsiled the right flank of the Ame- 
ricans so effectually, that they could direct their efforts 
only against the strongest part of the lines, which was 
impregnable to their attacks. This disappointment was 
followed by the loss of Port Royal, which general Prevost 
took possession of, and stationed his troops in proper places, 
waiting the arrival of such reinforcements as were expect- 
ed for the intended attack upon Charleston. 

Count D* Estaing in the mean time, had put into Bostpn 
harbour to refit, and used his utmost efforts to gain the 
good Will of the inhabitants. He also pubhshed a procla- 
mation to be dispersed through Canada, inviting the peo- 
ple to return to their original friendship with France; 
declaring that all who renounced their allegiance to the 
king of Great Britain, should be protected by the king of 
France. , 

The Canadians, however, were too wise to relinquish a 
present good, to depend upon the unsubstantial promises 
of a courtier, whose means were inadequate to his profes- 
sions, and whose chief aim was to divide and ruin the 
British interest in America. 

The French admiral, as soon as his fleet was refitted, 
and while admiral Byron's had been shattered by a storm, 
took that opportiiriiiy of sailing to the West Indies*.... 
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Dunng his operations there, the AmericaiM rtpretcMed 
his cofiduct as totaOy unsemceable to them ; ypbii w<tch 
he received orders from Europe to assist the colonies with 
all possible speed. Agreeably to these orders he directed 
his course towards Georgia, fvith the 'avowed design of 
lecoTering that province from the British, and to put itf 
as vett as South Carolina, in such a state of defence, at 
would secure them froni any future attack. This, upon 
a superficial view, appeared easy to be dTected, as ho 
knew there was but a small force to oppose him. 

The British fleet and army at New York was next to be' 
destroyed, and their total expulsion from America was an- 
ticipated as an event at no great disunce. Fu!! of these 
towering hopes the French admiral arrived off the coast of 
Georgia, with a fleet of twenty sail of the line and ten fri- 
gates. 

His arrival was so unexpected, that several vessels laden 
with provisions fell into his hands. The Experiment, a 
fi&y gun ship, commanded by Sir James Wallace, was 
taken, after a stout resistance. On the continent, the Bri- 
tish troops were divided. General Prevost, with an incon- 
siderable party, was at Savannah ; but the main force under 
colonel Maitland was at Port Royal* 
. On the first appearance of the French fleet, an express 
was sent off* to colonel Maitland, but it was intercepted bf 
the enemy ; so that before he could set out to join the 
opmnuinder in chief, the Americans had secured the prin- 
cipal passes by land, white the French eflV ctually blockad- 
ed the passage by sea. But by taking advantage of creeks 
and inlets, and marching over land, he arrived just in time 
tO' relieve Savannah* 

D'Estaing had allowed general Prevost twenty-four hours 
to deliberate whether he should capittilate or not ; this in- 
terval he made use of in making the best preparations in 
his power, and during this time colonel Maitland arrived* 
D'Estaing's summons was now rejected. The garrison 
consisted of three thousand men of approved vafoui and 
experience. The united force of the French and Ameri- 
cans was about ten thousand. 

< The event^ was answerable to the expectation of the Bri- 
tish general : having the advantage of a stron,^ foruiication» 
and esKelknt engineers, the fire of the allies made but liU)e 
£ e 9 
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itnprestion ; so that D'Estung resoWed to bombard the 
towni and a battery of nine mortars was erected for that 
purpose* 

The allied commanders, from motives of policy, refused 
general Prevost's request to permit the women and chil- 
dren to retire to a place of safety, and they resolved to 
make a general assault. This was attempted on the ninth 
of October ; but the assailant,^ were every where repulsed 
with great slaughter ; one thousand two hundred were ktl« 
led and wounded ; among the first was Count Pulaski, one 
of the conspitators against the king of Poland, and among 
the latter was D'Estaing himself. 

This defeat entirely overthrew the sanguine hopes of the 
French and Americans ; after waiting eight days longer, 
the allied forces retreated f the French to their shipping, 
and the Americans to Carolina. About this time Sir 
George Collier was sent with a fleet, having general M.slU 
thews and a body of land forces on board, to Virginia* 
Their first attempt was against the town of Portsmouth, 
where the British troops carried off twenty vessels with 
an immense quantity of provisions, designed for general 
Washington's army, together with a variety of naval and 
military stores : at the same time and place were burnt 
one hundred and twenty vessels, after which the British 
returned to New York with little or no loss. 

The successful issue of this expedition, encouraged them 
to undertake another. The Americans had erected two 
strong forts on the Hudson river, the one at Verplank's 
neck on the east, and the other at Stoney point on the 
west side ; these were likely to be of the utmost service 
to the Americans, as they commanded the principal pass 
. called King's ferry, between the northern and southern co- 
lonies. The force employed upon this occasion, was di- 
vided into two bodies, one of which was directed against 
Verplank's, under the command of general Vaughan, the 
latter by general Patterson, while the shipping was under ' 
the direction of Sir George Collier. General Vaughan 
met with no resistance ; the enemy abandoned their works 
at his approach, but at Stoney point, a vigorous defence 
was made. The garrison, notwithstanding was obliged to 
capitulate, but upon honourable conditions. General Clinton 
desirous to secure the possession of this last removed from 
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his former tkuatioD, and cDcampcd in such a mamier, thai 
general Washington could not gi%e any atsistance. 

The Anaericans, howeTefi revenged tlicmscivet of the 
Bntish by distreswg the trade of New York, by their 
nameroi» privateers. These privateers were chiefly built 
and harboured in Connecticut; an exped'rion thereforet 
under the command of governor Tryon, and general 
Garth, an officer of known valour and experience, was 
undertaken under a convoy of a considerable number of 
armed vessels ; they landed at New Haven, where tbef 
destroyed the batteries that had been erected to oppose 
them, besides a number of shipping and naval stores ; but 
as the inhabitants did not fire upon the troops from the 
houses, the buildings in town were spared* 
. From New Haven they proceeded to Fairfield, which 
they reduced to ashes. Norwalk was next attacked, and 
afterwards Greenfield, a small sea-port in the neighbour^ 
hood, both of which were burnt* 

These successes were ala ming, as well as detrimental 
to the Americans, so that general Washington was deter- 
mined at all events, to drive the enemy from Stoney Point* 
For this purpose general Wayne was sent with a detach* 
ment of chosen men, with directions to take it by surprize* 
After the capture of it by the British, the fortifications 
had been compleated and made very strong; notwithstand- 
ing the Americans passed through a heavy fire of mus- 
quetry and grape shot, and in spite of all opposition obliged 
the surviving part of the garrison, consisting of five hun- 
dred meji, to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

The Americans did not attempt to retain possession of 
Stoney Pointy but their success in surprianng it, encouraged 
them to make a similar attack on PauUis Hook, a post 
strongly fortified on the Jersey side opposite to New York* 
After having completely surprized the posts, major Lee,' 
the American commauder, finding it impossible to retain 
them, made an orderly retreat with about one hundred 
and sixty-one prisoners, among whom were seven ofBcers* 
Another expedition, and of greater importance was now. 
undertaken by the Americans* This was against a post 
on the river Penobscot, on the borders of Nova-Scotia, of 
Hrhich the British had taken possession,, and where they 
had begun to erect a foit which threatened to be very* 
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ilM^DineMnil to the Americans. The tfmtment destiticdi 
against it was so expeditioQily fitted out, that colonel 
MacIaiiOi the commandiog officer at Penobscot, was obli)>ed 
to content himself with putting the worfi^s already €€m^ 
gtmctedt in as g;ood a posture of defence as possible* 
The Americans could not effect a landing, or bring' the 
guns of the largest ^ssels to bear upon the shore, without 
much difficulty. 

, As soon as this was done, they erected several batteries, 
mkI kept up & brisk fire, for the space of a fbvtnight ;- 
after which they proposed to give a general asssmit ; but 
before this could be effected Sir George Collier with a 
British fleet was seen sailing up the rirer to attack them. 
On this they instantly embarked their artillery and stores^ 
sailing up the river as far as possible, to avoid being taken* 
But they were so closely pursued, that not a single ves- 
sel escaped ; thus the American fieet consisting of nine- 
teen armed Vessels and twenty-four transports were^es- 
ttoyedt The soldiers and sailors were obliged to wander 
through immense desarts, where they suffered much for 
want of provisions ; and to add to their calamities a quar- 
rel between the seamen and soldiers broke out, concerning 
the c«use of their misfortunes ; a violent affray ensued, 
in which a great number were killed. 
. Thus the arms oi France and America being every 
where uasuccessfiil, the independency of the latter seem- 
jod y^t to be in danger, notwithstancUng the assistance of 
so powerful an ally. 

The hopes' of the Americana were again revived by the 
^cestton of Spain to the confederacy against Great Bri- 
tain. . The eager desire of Spain to humble Great J^itain 
Qf^ared to have deprived her of that cautious reserve which 
seems interwoven with the constitution of the Spanish 
government. They certainly did not consider that by 
establishing an independent empire so near them, their 
rich possessions in South America would be in danger, 
and open to the incursions of a powerful and enterprising 
people, whenever they chose to extend their territory. 

The fir^t act of hostUity against Great Britmn, by the' 
Spaniards was an invaiuon of West Florida, in September, 
V779. They easily made themselves masters of the whole, 
m there was iittle or no opposition; the country bekig ia 
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no state of defence* They next proceeded to the bay of 
Honduras, where the British logwood cutters were settled. 
These) finding themselves too weak to resist, applied to 
the governor of Jamaica for assistance, who sent them a 
SBpply of men, ammunition, and military stores, under 
captain Dairy mple. * 

Before the arrival of this detachment, the principal siet- 
tlement called St. George's Key, had been taken by the 
Spaniards, and retaken by the British. Captain Dalrymple ' 
in his way, fell in with a squadron from admiral Parker's 
fleet, in search of son^ register-ships richly laden ; but 
they retreated into the harbour of Omoa,under the protec- 
tion of a fort that was too strong to be attacked on the 
water side with safety. 

A project was then formed, in conjunction with the 
people of Honduras, to reduce this fort ; but the artiflery 
they had with them were too light to make any impres- 
sion. It was then determined to try the success of an esca- 
lade ; and this was executed with so much spirit, that the 
Spaniards were so astonished that they made no resistance. 
The soldiers threw down their arms and surrendered. * 
The spoil was very great, being valued at three millions 
of dollars. The Spaniards chiefly lamented the loss of two 
hundred and fifty quintals of quick-silver, a commodity in* 
dispensably necessary in the working of their gold and silver 
mines; so that they offered to ransom it at any price; but 
this was refused : as also the ransom of the fort, notwith* 
standing the governor offered three hundred thousand 
dollars for it. A small garrison was left in it by the Bri- 
tish, but it was soon after attacked by a formidable forcCf 
and they were obliged to evacuate it. But before they re- 
tired, they destroyed every thing that could be of use to 
the enemy ; the guns were spiked, and they even locked 
the gates, and carried off the keys, in sight of the be- 
siegers ; after which the garrison embarked without the 
loss of a man. 

The war in America was now transferred to the southern 
colonies, where the operations became at last decisive. 
Towards the end of the year 1779, sir Henry Clinton sidl-' 
ed from New York, with a considerable body of troops, in- 
tended for an attack on Charleston, in South Carolina ; in 
a fleet of ships of war and transports^ under the command' 
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X of vice^admirtl ArbuthnoU After a tedious voyajre, in 
nvhich tbey sufRdred some losses, they arrived at the Havan- 
\ na, where they endeavoured to repiur the damages they 
^ad sustained during the voyage. From thence they pro- 
t^reded to North E^sto, on the tenth of February, 1780. 
Tbe passage thither was speedy and prosperous. The 
tcatt^ports all entered the harbour the next day ; and the 
army , took possession of St. John's island, about thirty 
n^iles from Chiirleston, without any opposition* 

. Preparations were immediately made for passing the 
squadron over Charleston bar ; but no opportunity offered 
of Koing into the harbour, unUl the twentieth of Mareh i 
when it was effected without any accident, though the 
American gallies continually attempted to prevent the 
l^DKlish ^ats from soundin^p the channel. 

• The British troops had previously removed from St» 
John's tQ James's island ; and, on^he twenty-ninth of the 
same month, they effected their landing on Charkslon 
neck. They broke ground on the first of April, within 
eight hundird yards of the American works; and^bj the 
eighth, the guns were mounted in battery. 

Admiral Arhuthnot in passing Sullivan's island, suslam- 
ti a severe fire from the American batteries croctcd there, 
and s^ered some damage in his rigging, twenty-sevea 
Mamen were killed and woimded, the Acetus transport, 
halving on board some naval stores, grounded within gun* 
shot of the island, and was so much damaged, that she was 
abandoned and burnt Sir Henry Clinton^ and the admiral 
on the 10th <rf April, summcmed the town to surrender to 
lus Majesty's arihs. But general Lincoln, who command* 
ed in Charleston, answered with a declaration of his inten- 
tion to defend the place. The batteries were then opened 
against the town, and after a short time, the {ire from the 
American advanced-works abated. The troops in the 
t^wn? were not sufficient in point of numbers, for defend- 
ing works of such extent as those of Charleston ; many 
of tbi^m had not been much accustomed to military ser- 
Tice^ md very badly provided with clothes, and other nt" 
cessaries. Supplies and reinforcements which were anxious- 
ly expected by general Lincoln from Virginia, and other 
places, were intercepted by Earl Cornwallis, and lieutenant 
tofamel Tarleton. They totally defeated a body of cavalry 
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and milttta, as they were proceeding to tlie refief of tiie 
town; (hey likewise secured certain posts which com- 
manded the adjacent countr}', by which means they often 
prevented supplies of provisions from emering into the 
town. 

Tarleton, howevery was defeated by colonel Washing- 
ton, at the head of a regular troop of horse ; which cir- 
cumstance afforded the ladies in Charleston, who were 
"Warmly attached to the cause of their country, an oppor* 
tunit^ of rallying the British officers, and Tarletoo in par* 
tk^lar, who affecting to tnake his court to one of them, bf 
eomtmmding the bravery of colonel Washington, addeily 
he should like to see him ; she wittily replied, he might 
have had that gratification, had he looked behind lum 
When he fled from the battle of the Cowpens. 

On the 1 8th of May, general Clinton again summon^ 
the town to surrender, upon the same terms as he had 
offered before. General Lincdn then proposed articles of 
ca|Htulation, but they were not agreed to by general 
Clinton. At length the town being closely invested, aiki 
preparatiotis made for storming it, and the Ships consist- 
ing of the Roebuck, Richmond, and Romulus, Blonde) 
Virginia, Raleigh, and Sandwich armed ship, and the Re- 
nown, all ready to move to the assault. General Lincoln^ 
at the earnest entreaty of the inhabitants, surrendered it on 
*vich articles as had been proposed by the Biitish genenO* 
This was on the 4th of May, the town having held out one 
tnonth and two days, since it had first been summoned to 
surrender. 

A large quantity of ordnance, arms, and ammunition^ 
were found in Charleston, and according to Sir Henry 
Clinton's account, the number of prisoners amounted to 
five thousand six hundred and fifteen men, but according 
to the account transmitted to Congress by general Lin- 
coln, amounted only to two thousand four hundred and 
eighty-seven ; to account for the great difference in the 
two statements, in the most satisfactory manner, must be, 
hy supposing that general Clinton included the militia arid 
inhabitants of the town. Several American frigates were 
also taken, and destroyed in the harbour of Charleston. 

After the surrender of the t^wn, general Clinton issued 
two proclamatbns, and a hand bill waS circulated among 
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the inhabitants of South Carolina ; the design of whichi 
. was to induce them to return to their allegiance) and to 
be ready to join the King's troops. It imported, that the 
helping hand of every man was wanted to establish peace 
and good order; and that as the commander in chi^, 
wished not to draw the king's friends into danger, while 
success remiuned doubtful, so now, as all doubts upon diis 
head were removed, he trusted that one and all would 
. heartily jcMu to effect such necessary measures, as from 
time to time, might be pointed out for that purpose. 

Those who had &imiUes, were to form a militia to re- 
main at home, and assemble occasionally in their own 
districts, when required, under officers of their own 
chusing. Those who had no fieimilies, and could be con- 
veniently spared for a time, it was presumed, wotdd 
cheerfully assist his majesty's troops in driving their op- 
pressors acting under the authonty of congress, and all 
the miseries of war, far from that colony. 

For this purpose it was said to be necessary, that the 
young men should be ready to assemble when required, 
and serve with the king's troops for any six months of 
the ensuing twelve, that might be found requisite, under 
proper regulations. They might chuse officers to €ach 
company to command them, and were to be allowed, 
when on service, pay, ammunition, and provisions, in tlie 
same manner as the king's troops. When they joined the 
army, each man was to be furnished with a certificate, ' 
declaring, that he was only engaged as a militia-man for 
the term specified, that he was not to be marched beyond 
North Carolina and Georgia ; and that when the time 
was expired, he was freed from all claims whatever of 
military service, excepting the common and usual militia 
duty where he lived. He would then, it was said, have paid 
his debt to his country ; and be entitled to enjoy undis- 
turbed, that peace, liberty, and property, at home, which 
he had contributed to secure. 

The proclamations and publications of general Clinton 
produced some effect in South Carolina. A numt>er of 
the inhabitants of Charieston, who were considered as pri- 
soners on parole, signed an address to general Clinton 
and admiral Arbuthnot, amoimting to two hundred and 
ten persons, soliciting to be re-admitted to the character 
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aM condition of Irtish subjects^ declaring their dlm ppfo* 
bUtbn of the doctrine of American independencet and ex* 
prtesi^g their regret, that after the repeal of thoae tUtutct 
which gave ri«e to the tfotibleft in Anericat the o y e i turaa 
liade by hU majesty's commisnonert had not been re« 
garded bf congress. 

Before we proceed any fbrther with die tnnsKtioos m 
South Ccat>Hna, it will be necessary to take a view of the 
i^ar in another part of the continent* On the tenth of 
Mfy I780, M. Temay %ith a fleet consisthig of seren 
ships of the line, besides frigates and transports, with a 
large body of French troops commandedby count Rocham- 
beau, arrived at Rhode Island ; and the following day, six 
thousand men were landed there; a committee of the 
general assembly of Rhode Ishoid was appointed to con- 
gratulate the French general upon his arrival : w he reupon 
he returned art answer, in which he informed them, that 
the king, hU master, had sent htm to the assistance of 
Itts good and faithful allies, the United States of Anterica. 
At present, he said, he only brought over the vanguard of 
a much greater force destined for their aid ; and die 
Iting had ordered him to assure them diat bis whole 
power should be exerted for their support. He added, 
that die French troops were under the strictest discipline; 
and were to act under the orders of general Washington, 
and that they would live with die Americans as bre- 
thren. 

A scheme was soon after formed, of making a combin* 
ed attack with English ships and troops under the com« 
n^nd of Sir Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot, against 
the French fleet and troops at Rhode Island. Acconling- 
ly a considerable part of the troops were embarked at 
New York for that purpose. As soon as general Washing- 
ton received information of their design, by a rapid move- 
ment, he passed the North* River, and with an krmj of 
twelve thousand men proceeded to King's-Bridge, in order 
t6 attack New York ; but learning that the British gene- 
ral had ' changed his intentions, and disembarked his 
troops on the twenty-first of the month, he re-crossed the 
river, and returned to his former station. 

An unsuccessful attempt, was also made about this 
time In the Jerseys, by general Koyphauzen, with seven 
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thousand British troops under his command, to surpnM 
the advanced posts of general Washington's army. They 
proceeded with great expedition towards Springtield, meet- 
ing little opposition, till they came to the bridge, which 
was gallantly defended by one hundred and seventy of 
the continental troops, for fifteen minutes, against the 
British army : but were at length obliged to give up so 
unequal a contest, with the loss of thirty-seven men* 
After securing this pass, the British marched from place 
to place, and committed some depredations, but gained 
no laurels, and were obliged to return without effecting 
any thing material. 

The royal arms were attended with more success in 
South Carolina* Earl Comwallis, who now commanded, 
the troops in that quarter, obtained a signal victory over 
general Gates on the sixteenth of August. The action 
began at day break: the Americans were much more 
numerous than the British, but numbers were of no ad- 
vantage, as the ground, on which both armies stood, was 
narrowed by swampa'on the right and left. 

The attack was made by the British troops with great 
vigour, and in a few minutes it became general along the 
whole line. It was at this time a dead calm, the air was 
hazy, so that the smoke occasioned so thick a darkness, 
that it was impossible for either party to see the effects of 
a very heavy fire, and well supported on both sides* The 
British troops kept up a constant fire, or inade use of 
bayonets as opportunities offered ; and after an obstinate 
resistance of three quarters of an hour, the Americans 
were thrown into confusion, and forced to give way in 
every quarter. The continental troops behaved well ; but 
the militia were soon bi-oken, and left the former to oppose 
the whole force of the British troops. General Gates did 
a)l in his power to rally them, but without effect: the 
regular troops under general Gates retreated in good order; 
but the route of the militia was so great, that the British 
cavalry pursued them to the distance of twenty-two miles 
from the .place where the action happened. The Americans 
lost one thousand in killed and wounded, and a like 
number, it is said, taken prispners ; but the accounts are 
not very accurate* . 
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The British troops engaged in this action did not ex- 
ceed two thousand men, while the Anierican army is said 
to have amounted to six thousand, of which the greater 
part was militia. Seven pieces of brass cannon, a num* 
bcr of colours, and all the ammunition-waggons, were 
taken. The killed and wounded of the British troops 
amounted to two hundred and thirteen. Major-geneml 
Baron de Kalb, a Prussian officer in the American ser\'ice> 
was taken prisoner, after he had been mortally wounded ; 
he had distinguished himself in the course of the engage* 
ment by his gallantry, and received eleven wounds. 

Lieutenantpcolonel Tarleton, who had greatly distia- 
giiished himself in this action, was detached the next day, 
with some cavalry and light infantry, to attack a party of 
Americans under the command of general Sumpter ; he 
executed this service with great military address. He had 
received certain intelligence of Sumpter's movements ; 
and by forced and concealed marches, came up with, and 
surprized him, in the middle of the day, on the eighteenth 
of the month, near the Catawba fords : the detachment 
tmdcr Sumpter was totally dispersed, amounting to seven 
hundred men ; one hundred and fifty were killed on the 
spot, and three hundred made prisoners ; two pieces of 
brass cannon, and forty-four waggons, were likewise 
taken. 

While the French fleet and army were blockaded at 
Rhode Island, by admirals Graves and Arbuthnol, with a 
fieet of ten sail of the line, and the Americans were btx>od- 
ing over their disappointments; the campaign of 1780 
having passed away in the northern states in successive 
and reiterated distresses ; the country exhausted, and the 
continental currency expiring ; the army inactive for 
want of subsistence : while these disasters were openly 
menacing the ruin of the American cause, treachery was 
secretly undermining it. 

General Arnold, a distinguished officer, a native of 
Connecticut, who had been among the foremost to take 
tip arms against Great Britain, and widen the breach be- 
tween the parent state and the colonies: his distinguished 
miliary talents had procured him every honour, a grate- 
ful country could bestow : he possessed, and was in the 
lull enjoyment of subMantial fame : his country had not 
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only loaded him with honours, but foi^ivai his cnmes : 
be) who had been prodigal of life in his country's cause^ 
was indulged in extraordinary demands for his services. 
But the generosity of the states did not keep -pace with 
the extravagance of their faTourite officer. His love of 
pleasure produced the love of money : to attain which 
be sacrificed his honour and duty.. He made coatractSf 
and entered into partnerships and speculations, which 
could not bear investigation. Thus embarrassedt a cban^ 
of political sides afforded the cmly probable hope of evad- 
ing a scrutiny, and bettering his circumstances, and grati- 
fying his favourite passions. 

The American army was stationed in the strong holds 
of the High Lands, on both sides of the >]oith River; 
Arnold was entrusted by general Washington, with the 
command of West Point, a stroi^ fortified post. This 
was called the Gibraltar of America, and was built for the 
defence of the North River. Rocky rid.ges rising one be- 
hind another rendered it so secure, thai it could not be JA- 
vested by a less number than twenty thousand naen...*. 
Arnold being entrusted with the comnaand, carried cmu a 
uegociation with general Clinton, by which it was agreed 
that Arnold should so acrange matters, that Clinum shcoild 
be enabled to surprize West Point, and have the gariisoa 
so compleatly in his power, that the troops must either 
lay down their arms, or be cut to pieces. 

The loss of this fort would have been severely felt, «i 
it was the repository of their most valuable stores. Sir 
Henry Clinton's agent in this negociation was Major An- 
dr6, adjutant»general of the British army, a young officer 
of .uncommon *merit ; nature had bestowed on him her 
choicest gifts ; he possessed many amiable and rare quali- 
ties ; his fidelity, his place, and character fitted him for 
this important business, but his high idea of candmir, hta 
alihorrence of duplicity, and nice sense of honor, made him 
reject those arts of deception which was necessary to ac- 
complish its success. To favour thei necessary comom- 
nication, the Vulture sloop of war had been previously 
stationed in the North River, as near to Arnold's poaU as 
was possible, without exciting suspicion. A written cor- 
respondence had been carried on between Arnold and 
Andre, under the fictitious names of Gustavus 91^ Ander* 
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warn' A boat was sent at night to bring Major Andr6 to 
-shore ; he was met by Arnold on the beach without the 
posts of either army* As their bushicss was not finished 
before the dawn of day, which made it unsafe for Andrft 
to return to the Vulture sloop of war, he was persuaded 
by Arnold to lie concealed until the next night. He was 
then conducted within one of the American posts, against 
bis previous stipulation, and knowledge, and continued with 
Arnold the following day* The next night the boat-men 
refused to take him back, as the Vulture had changed her 
position* The only practicable mode of escape was by 
land to New York. 

To ensure success he changed his uniform, which he 
bad hitherto worn under a surtoul ; was furnished with a 
borse, and a pass under the name of John Anderson, al- 
lowing him to go to the White Plains, or lower if he 
thought proper. He advanced alone, and undisturbed a 
great part of the way* And when he expected he was 
nearly out of danger, was stopped by three of the New 
York militia, who, with others were Ecouting between the 
po^s of the two armies. Major Andr6, iMstcad of produc- 
ing his pa«s, asked the man who stopped him '^ where he 
«* belonged to?" who answered " to below" meaning New 
York. He replied, " so do I," and declared himself a 
British officer, and desired he might not be detained. He 
«oon found his mistake. The captors proceeded to search 
bim; sundry papers were found in his possession. These 
were secreted in his boots, and were in Arnold's hand 
writing- They contained exact returns of the state of 
the forces, ordnance at West Point, the artillery orders, 
and critical remarks on the works, &c. 

Andr6 offered his Captors a purse of gold, and a new 
valuable watch, if the^ would let him pass; and perma- 
nent provision, and future promotion, if they would con- 
vey and accompany him to New York. This was refused, 
and he was delivered a prisoner to colonel Jameson, who 
cfommanded the scouting paities. Andr6 still assumed tjie 
name of John Anderson, and asked leave to send a letter 
to Arnold, to acquaint him \rith his detention: this was 
granted, Ati4$AvnoU\ immediately, upon the receipt of the 
letter, abandoned every thing, and went on board the Vuj-. 
tiire sloop of war. 

Ff3 
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Lieutenant-colonel Jameson forwarded* by mn itxptmmh 
all the papers found on Andr6, together with a letter €r6m 
that gentleman, avowing his name and rank, in wMch he 
endeavoured to shew that he dkd not come imder the de- 
scription of a spy. The style of the letter was cUgnified, 
without insolence. He stated, that he hsid held a corres- 
pondence with a person, by order of his general : that his 
mtentioo went no forther, than to meet that person oo 
neutral giXHind, for the purpose of intelligence ; and that 
against his express stipulation and intention,he was brauf^ 
within the American posts, and had to concert his -escape 
from them. Being tsiken on his return, he was betrayed 
into the vile condition of an enemy in disguise. He con* 
eluded with requesting, whatever his fate should p^rove, A 
decency of treatment might be observed, which woi;^ 
mark, that though unfortunate, he was branded with nethiHg 
that was dishonourable, and that he was involuntarily ^a 
impostor. 

General Washington referred the case of majm* Ands6 
to the decision of a boax*d of general officers. On his exa- 
mination, he candidly confessed every thing relatifig to 
himself; and parUcularly, that he did not come on shore 
under the sanction of ^ flag. The board did not examine 
a single witness, but founded their repent on his own con- 
fession ; and finally gave it as their opinion, ^^ that ras^ 
Andi*6 ought to be considered as a spy ; and that agreea- 
bly to the laws and usages of nations, he ought to airifer 
death." 

Every exertion was made by the royal commanders, and 
every pka that ingenuity and humanity could suggest, to 
save the Kfe of Andre, but without effect. Greene proposed 
delivering him up for Arnold ; but this could not be ac- 
ceded to by the British, consistent with principles^f sound 
policy. Andr6, though superior to the terrors of death) 
ivished to die like a soldier. To obtain this favour, he 
wrote a letter to general Washington, fraught with senti- 
ments of military dignity. General WasMngton did nat 
think proper to grant this request ; but his delicacy was 
saved from the pain of a negative denial. The guard 
which attended him in his confinement, num^d with htm 
to the place of execution. Major Andr6 wdaed with firm- 
ness, composure, and dignity, between two oJB&cero of his 
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ilfmdf bM arm laclBcd m theia* Utmi seeing the prepa« 
flitioiis «t the fiUal ipot» he Mked with tome conoenii 
^ Must I die in this flMUoer V he was told it was uoa- 
j»idabie« He re|>Ued, ^ I am reconciled to my fate, but 
Aot to.tfie mode^" but aoon added, ^ it will be but a mo- 
j^eatary fang." He aweoded the cart with a pleasmg 
jCouBtemiDcet and with a coropoture which excited the ac^ 
lairatimH mod melied the hearttf of the apectatora. Their 
MiMthaiity. was strongly impressed, by behc^ing a well* 
Pressed ycHith, io the bloom of life, of a peculiarly engaging 
i>moiH mien, and aspect, devoted to immediate execution* 
JUe was asked when the &tal moment was at hand, if he had 
any thing to say: he answered, ^^ Nothing but to request that 
•you will witness to the world, that I die like a brave man." 
In a few succ^ing moments the affecting scene was closed* 
To ofier any further remarks upon the iate of this valua- 
hie and accomplished officer, would be unnecessary, as the 
world has been sufficiently acquainted with every transac- 
tion respecting it. 

Af^r the defeat of general Gates by Earl ComwalUs, 
^Mtt nobleiinsn exerted himself to the utmost, in extend* 
ing Uie progress of the British arms, and with consider* 
aUe effect. But one enterpciae, which was conducted by 
major Ferguson, was unsuccessftU That officer had been 
^^ry active in his exertions in the royal cause, and had 
iaken great pains to improve the discipline of the loyal 
militia ; with about one thouttand four hundred of these^ he 
made several incursions into the country. He was, how- 
ever, attacked on the 7th of October, 1760. by a supenor 
-body of Americans, at King's mountain, and totally de- 
feated. One huiKlred and fifty were killed in the kction, 
and e^bt hundred and ten made j>risoiiers, and one thou- 
sand five fiumdred stands of arms were taken* 

But the month following, lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, 
with a party of one hundred and sn^enty cavalry, attacked 
fpeneral Sumptenwho is said to have had one thousand men, 
at a place called Black Stocks, and obliged him to retire* 
Sumpter was wounded, and about one hundred and twen- 
ilHf of his party killed, wounded, and taken prisoners : about 
i^y of tli^British were kilkd and wpimdbd. 

On the%iird of Sept :mber, the Meicury, a Congress 
packed) was taken by the Vestal, commanded by caption 
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•Kepple, near Newfoundland. On board this packet was 
Henry Laurens^ late president of Congress^ who was 
bound on an embassy to H(^land. He had thrown his 
papers overboard) but the greatest part of them were i*e* 
covered) without receiving much damage* He was 
brought to London, and examined before the privy coun- 
cil ; in consequence of which, he was committed a close 
prisoner to the tower, on a charge of high treason. The 
contents of those papei*s, hastened the rupture which soon 
after took place, between Great Britain and Holland ; for 
among them was found, the plan of a treaty, between the 
United States of North Ameinca, and the republic of 
Holland. 

On the first of January, 1781, the troops that were 
hutted at Morristown, called the Pennsylvania line, turn- 
ed out, in number about one thousand three hundred, and 
declared they would serve no longer, unless their griev- 
ances were redressed. A riot ensued, in which an oflBcer 
was killed, and some wounded. They then collected the 
artillery and stores, and marched out of the camp. As 
they passed by the quarters of general Wayne, he sent a 
message to them, requesting them to desist, or the c<Hise- 
quences might prove fatal. .They nevertheless proceeded 
on their march, till the evening, when they posted them- 
selves advantageously, and elected officers to command 
them; the next day they marched to Middlebrook, and on 
the third, they reached Princeton, where they fixed their 
quartei*s. On that day, a flag of t4ruce was sent to them 
from the officers of the American camp, with a message, 
desiring to be informed what were their intentions. Some 
alledged they had served out the time of their enlistment, 
and would serve no longer; and others declared they 
would not return, unless their grievances were re^lressed* 
But they all at the same time protested, that they were 
not actuated by motives of disaffection to the American 
cause. This they soon had it in their power to make 
manifest, when general Clinton (who was soon informed 
o^ the revolt, and hoped to draw them over for the British 
interest) sent two messengers with tempting offers to t^t 
purpose : these thej disdainfully refused, ai^ deliver^ 
lip the messengers lo Congress. Joseph Reid Esq. presi- 
dent of the state of Pennsylvania, afterwards effected m 
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accMnmodation; tlioae wte had tervtd cot tb«r lull dmc^ 
vere pcnaiUed to return kcmtf and the otlMn vfon 
satisfactory assurances that ihetr grievancet ahetiU be m* 
dressed, rejoined their coontrymen in amM. 

To return to North Cavoteat where lord ComwaUk bad 
jMtgim to make vig;orous ^aertiona in older to rodoce that 
province, but was delayed by general Morgan and the 
troops under him, who attern|Med to make thenMdvet 
masters of the valuable district of Nkiely-fiis. Toptoveot 
this, his lordsbip dispatched lieiitenant«eoloael l*arlelont 
^'itk thrive hundred candry, three hmdred light infaotryt 
the seveutb raiment, the first battiJion of the sereoty-first 
regiment, and two three pounders, to oppoee the progrii 
of Mor^n« The British commander had not the least 
idea of the success of the expedition* Oa the sefenleeotfi 
o( laouary^ the royal detachcnent came u^ with the Aine« 
ricans uader general Movgan ; two thirds of whooa weoe 
militia : these were drawn up to a wood* at a place caUcd 
the Cowpeos, near Pacolet river. The Bridah, besides the 
advantage of &ki-piecea, had five lo four in infiMitry, and 
more than dwee to one in cavalry. The attack was begun 
by the first line-of infantry, coMiating of the aeveath iw» 
^oient, and a oorps of ligfat infiunry, with a troop of ca« 
valry placed in «ach flank. The first baetaliim of the se- 
venty *fint, and the Fctaainder of the cavalry, formed the 
reserve. The American line soon gave way, and the aaU 
liUa quitted the fi^ ; upon which the king's troops aup* 
powug victory certain, engaged with ardour in the pursuit, 
and were thereby thrown into disorder: general Morgan^ 
corps, who were supposed to have been rmrted, imroedi* 
ately faced about, and discharged so heavy a fire upon the 
royal troops, as threw them into such confiision, that thef 
were at koigth totally defeated by the Americans. Four 
hundred of the British light infantry were killed, wound- 
ed, or taken prisoners : the two field-pieces feH mto the 
hsmds of the Americans, together with the colours of the 
seventh regiment ; and almost all the detachment of roy- 
al artillery were cut to pieces in defence of their colours. 
Colonel Tarleton then retreated to Hampton's ford, near 
^ the mouth of Bullock's creek, with part of his baggage, 
having destroyed the rest. This stroke was* sensibly fidt 
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The care of collecting the remains of Tarleton's corps, 
now principally employed bis thoughts^ as well' as to en^ 
deavour to form a junction with general Leslie, who had 
been ordered to march towards him with a body of British 
troopSf from Wynnesborongh. Considerable exertions 
were then made by part of the array, to retake the pris- 
oners, and intercept general Morgan's corps on its retreat 
to the Catawba. But that officer, by forced marches had 
crossed it the evening before a great rain, which swelled 
the river to such a height as prevented the British from 
crossing for several days ; in which timef the prisoners 
with their captors, had crossed the Yadkin river, whence 
they proceeded to the river Dan, which they also passed ; 
and on the fourteenth of February reached Guilford court- 
house in Virginia* 

' Lord Comwallis halted two days to collect flour, and rid 
himself of aU unnecessary incumbrances* Being thus pre- 
pared, he marched through North Carolina with great ra- 

^ pidity, and penetrated to the extremities of that province^ 
to the banks of the river Dan : some skirmishes ensuedy 
but he met with no very considerable opposition* On the 
first of February, 1781, the king*s troops crossed the Ca- 
tawba, at M*Cowan's ford, where general Davidson, with 
a party of American militia was posted, in order to oppose 
their passage, but he was killed by the first discharge ; the 
royal troops made good their landing, and the militia re- 
treated* When lord Comwallis arrived at Hillsborought ' 
he erected the royal standard, and invited by proclamatiout 
all loyaWsubjects to repair to it ; and assist in the restora- • 
tion of order and good government* He had been inform- 
ed that the king's friends were numerous in that part of 

/the country ; but the event did not confirm the truth of 
such information. The royalists were but few in number, 
or too timid to join the king's standard. About two hun- 
dred were proceeding to Hillsborough, to avow their at- 
tachment to the royal cause, under colonel Pyle, but they 
were met accidentally by a detachment of the American 
army, who killed several of them, as they were begging 
for quarter, without making the least resistance. General 
Greene in the mean wliile was marching with great ex- 
pedition with the troops under his command, to form a 
junction with other American corps, that he might impede 
the progress of lord Comwallis. 
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General Greene having effected a juoctiim on the tenth 
of March, 1781, with a regiment of continental troops, and 
two large bodies of militia from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, was resolved to atuck the BAtish troops under lord 
Cornwallis. They accordingly marched on the twelfth, , 
and on the fourteenth arriv^ at Guilford* Lord Cora* 
waUis was appriEed of the designs of the American gene* 
ral ; as they approached nearer to each other* a few skir* 
mishes between the advanced parties took place* On the 
fifteenth, lord Comwallis proceeded with his whole force, 
to attack the Americans on their march, or in their en* 
campment. About four miles from Guilford, the advanced 
guard of the British army, commanded by colonel Tarle- 
ton, were met by lieutenant-colonel Lee's division, with 
whom he had a severe skirmish, and was obliged to make 
a precipitate retreat* The country in which the action ' 
happened is a perfect wilderness, excepting some few fields 
interspersed* 

The American army was posted on a rising gronnd, 
about a mile and a half from Guilford court-house ; it was 
drawn up in three lines, the front, composed of the North 
Carolina militia, under the command of the generals But- 
ler, and Eaton ; the second line of Virginia militia, com- 
manded by the generals Stephens, and Lawson, forming 
two brigades ; the third line consisting of two brigades, 
one of Maryland, and the other of Virginia continental 
troops; a^id a regiment of rifle men, under the command 
of colonel Lynch, formed a corps of observation, for the 
security of the right flank ; lieutenant colonel Lee with 
his legion, a detachment of light infantry, and a corps of 
riflemen, under colonel Campbell, formed a coi'ps of ob- 
servation for the security of their left flank. The attack 
on the American army, was made in the following order, 
by the directions of lord Comwallis. On the right the 
regiment of Bose, and the seventy-first regiment, led by 
major general Leslie, and supported by the first battalion* 
of guards; on the left, the twenty-third- and thirty-third 
regiments, led by lieutenant colonel Webster, and sup- 
ported by the grenadiers, and second battalion of guards, 
commanded by brigadier-general O'Hara. The yagers 
and light infantry, remained in a wood on the left of the 
ordnance^ ready to act as circumstances might require* 
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About two o'cloek P. M. the attack hegm by a csm- 
nbnade^ which lasted about twenty minutes, when the 
atttkm became general. The American forces under colb* 
nd'a Ws&hingtonf and Lee, were warmly engaged) and 
did great execution. Colonel Tarieton's orders, were to 
hcep ihe catalry compact, and not to charge without posi- 
tive orders, except it was to protect any of the divi^ons 
fpooi the most imminent danger of being defeated. The 
woods Wepe to thick, that the British could not ms^e a 
£ree use of the bayonet. The second battalion of guahls, 
were the first that gained the clear grounds near Guilford 
cburt-houset where was a corps of continental infantry, 
superior to number ; these were formed in the open field 
oil the left of the rottd. Desirous of signalizine themselves, 
they immediately attacked, and soon dereated them, 
takkig two six pounders ; but, as^ they pursued the Ameri- 
cam with too much ardour to a wood, thiey were thrown 
into confosion by a heavy fire, and were instantly driven 
inlo the field^ by cokmel Washington's drs^oons, who re- 
covered the two six-pounders. The Atiicrican cavalry were 
afterwards repulsed, and the twa six-pounders again kH 
into the hands of the British^ 

The British having broken the second ^^ryland regi- 
ment, and turned the left fiank of the Americans, got into 
the rear of die Virginia brigade, and were endeavouring to 
gain their right, which would have inclosed the whole of 
the continental troops ; a retreat was immediately ordered 
by general Greene, which was conducted with good order 
to Reedy-Fork River, and they crossed the ford about 
three miles from the field of action, where they halted. 
After the stragglers were collected, they retreated to the 
Iron works about ten miles from Guilford, and encamps 
ed. The Ameiicans lost their artillery and ammuDitiort- 
waggons. 

The action lasted one hour md a half, in which short 
space, according to the account of lord ComwaUis, there 
ytere of the British five hundred and thirty-two killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners^ General Greene, in his ac* 
count to Congress gives an acount of no more than three 
hundred and twenty-nine killed, wounded, and missing : 
but he gave no account of the militia, which was more 
thaii one hundred. Lieutenant-colonel Stevirart was killed 
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jnthe action, and lieutenant-colonel Webster; the cap- 
ias Schutz, Maynard, and Goodriche, died of the wounds 
/they received, ukI the brigadier-generals O'Hara) and 
^Howard, and cqlonel Tarleton were wounded* The prin- 
.^^ipal officer among the Americans killed, was major 
jij^J^rson, of the Maryland line, and the generals 
Steph^s and Huger, were wounded. 

NotwithstandinggeneralGreene's defeat,he endearoured 
jto ms^e some further attempts against the king's forces in 
JScHith Carolina* Lord Rawdon, an experienced and very 

Sallant o9icer, was posted at Camden, with about eight 
imdred Biitish troops and provincials* Greene appear^ 
4>e£i>re that place, on the 19th of April, with a large body 
jof continental troops, and mlitia* Despairing of success, 
j^uld be attempt to storm the town, he therefore took 
OMich a position, as he imagined, would be likely to induce 
.^he ene^iy to make a sally from their works ; ifrhen he 
^bought Jtkc might attack th^^a with advantage* Greene 
therefore posted the Americans on an eminence, which 
..was covered with wood, flanked pi\ the left by an impas« 
'ftible awamp* 

Qn the Tuoming of the twenty-fifth, lord Rawdon 
ftnarchied out of Cai^den, and attacked Greene in his 
.cainp> vho was con^pelled to give way, after making a 
{VigCHt>^s resist^UQce : he had been in hopes of defeating the 
British, as he had chosen so advantageous a situation, and 
,bad a commanding superiority in point pf number. The 
.bravery of colonel Washington, was very conspicuous in 
this action ; he made two hundred of the English 
.prisoners, besides ten or twelve officers, before be perceived 
the Americans were retreating* The British had about 
.one hundred killed and wounded, upwards of one hundred 
.of the Araclricans were taken prisoners; and according to 
.general Greene's account, there were one hundred and 
twenty-six Americans killed and wounded* The British^ 
-it was said, continued the pursuit three miles^ 

After this action, the Americans retreated to Rugely 
mills, twelve. miles from Camden* Lord Rawdon soon 
after Ml that place, having first burned the jail, mills, and 
some private houses* 

Greene's next expedition was an attack upon Ninety 
.8jx, which he attempted to storm, but was repulsed with 
VOL. XI. G G 
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grcal bravery; he then retired with his army behind tbt 
Saluda river, a strong situation, about J^ixteen miles from 
Ninety Six. About this time, major-general Phillips, and 
brigadier-general Arnold, made some predatory excursions 
Into Virginia, and did considerable damage, by destroying 
the American stores and magazines; but the royal cause 
was not much benefited by such a waste of property. 

Lord Comwallis after his victory over general Greene, 
at Guilford, proceeded as aforesaid, to Wilmington; and 
on the twentieth of May, arrived at Petersburg, in Virgi- 
nia. On the sixteenth of June, 1781, about six miles frwn 
Williamsburg, Keutenant-colonel Simcoe, with about three 
hundred and nfty of the queen's rangers, and eighty yagers 
mounted, were attacked by a much superior body of Ame- 
ricans, whom they repulsed with great gallantry, and suc- 
cess, making four officers, and twenty private men prison^ 
crs« The loss of the Americans in this action, is said to 
have been more than one hundred and twenty. Of the 
British only forty. 

On the sixth- of July, an action took place neai* the 
Green Springs, in Virginia, between a reconnoitering 
party of Americans, under general Wayne, and a targe 
party of the British army, under lord Comwalfis, in which 
the Americans had one hundred and twenty seven killed 
and wounded ; and the loss of the royal troops is said to 
have been much greater. 

In a variety of skirmishes about this time, the marquis 
de la Fayette distinguished himself. On the ninth of Sep- 
tember, genei'al Greene defeated colonel Stuart, near the 
Eutaw Springs, in South Carolina : it was an obstinate en- 
gagement, and lasted two hours. 

Lord Comwallis now began to be sensible that his situa- 
tion in Virginia, was very critical; the reinforcements and 
supplies being expected from Sir Henry Clinton (and with- 
out which he could not ensure himself success in his ope- 
rations) had not arrived. General Washington's military 
movements were such as impressed on the mind of the 
British general^ a fear that his designs were upon NeW 
• York ; he, "therefore, thought it too hazai'dous to send any 
large body of troops to the assistance of his lordship. 

General Washington having thus, for a considerable 
time, kept Sir Ileory Clinton in continual alarm^ aud* 
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icnly t^uiUed bis camp at the White Plains^ crossed the 
Delavirare, and march<:d towards Virginia, with the design 
tf attacking lord Cornwallis* Sir Henry Clinton, about the 
pame time, was informed that the count de Grasse, with 
a large French fleet, was expected every moment in the 
Chesapeake, in order that he might c<M>per^te with general 
Washington. He immediately sent both by land and water» 
intelli^nce to lord Cornwallis ; and also sent him assu* 
jfimces, that he would either reinforce hiro, or make th« 
xnoftt eifectual diversion in his power* 

On the twenty-eighth of August, Sir Samuel Hood, with 
a squadnm from the West Indies, joined the squadron un* 
der admiral Greaves, before New York. They imme- 
diately proceeded to the Chesapeake, where they arrived 
on the Bftb of September, with nineteen ships of the line} 
when they found the coiuU de Grasse anchored in the bays 
with twenty-four ships of the line* The French admiral 
had previously lamled a large body of troops, who imme- 
diately marched to join the American army under general 
Washington. On the same day the two fleets came to an 
engagement : on board the Britij&h fleet ninety were kil* 
led, and two hundred and forty-six wounded. Some of the 
ships were much damaged, and the Terrible, a 74 gun- 
ship, was so shattered, that it was found most exprdient 
|o 9et her on fire* The two fleets continued in sight of 
each other for five days. 

, At length the French fleet anchored within the Capes, 
so as to block up the passage. Admiral Greaves then 
held a council of war, in which it was resolved, that the 
fleet should proceed to New York, and the ships be put 
in the best state for service. Before the news of this ac- 
tion had reached New York, a council of war was held 
there5>in which it was resolved that five thousand men 
should be embarked in the king's ships, and proceed to 
the assistance of lord Cornwallis ; but this resolution was 
rescinded, when it was known that the French were ab- 
solute masters of the Chesapeake. In another council it 
was resolved, that, as lord Cornwallis had provisions to 
last him to the end of October, it was most adviseable to 
wait for the arrival of admiral Digby, who was expected 
with three ships of the line. 
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In the mean time the most effectual measures were 
adopted by general Washington for surrounding^the BriiiA 
army under lord Comwallis. A large body of French troops 
were under the command of lieutenant-general the coont 
de Rochambeau, with a large train of artillery. The Anie* 
rican forces were in number one thousand three hundred : 
eight hundred of whom were continental troops; the 
whole under the command of general Washington. 

On the twenty-ninth of September, 1781, York Town, in 
Virginia, was compleatly invested, and the British anny 
quite blocked up. The day following, Sir Henry Clinton 
wrote a letter to lord Comwallis, containing assurances 
that he would do every thing that was in his power to it* 
lieve him, and some further information respecting the 
manner in which he intended to accompliah that reliefs 
A duplicate of this letter was sent to lord Corhwallis by 
major Cochran : that gentleman went in a vessel to die 
Capes, and made hh way through the whole French fleet, 
in an open boat. He got to York TcJwti on the tenth of 
October, and the nebct day had his hbad taken off by a 
cannon ball, as he was Walking by the side of lotd Conk" 
wallis. The fate of thi« gallaiit ofllcer drew tears from the 
eyes of his lordship. 

After the retiim of admiral Grekves to N^MT York, ff 
council of war was held, in which it was reserved) thift tf 
large body of troops should be embailied, and that exertkm* 
of both Beet and afmy should be made, in order to form a 
junction with Jord Comwallis. 

Sir Henry Clinton, himself, with seven thousand troops, 
went on board the fleet, on the eighteenth. They camd 
abreast of Cape Charles, at the entrance of the Chesapeake, 
on the twenty-fourth, where they received intelligence 
that lord Comwallis had been obliged to capitulate five 
days before. It was on the nineteenth that his lord- 
ship surrendered himself and his whole army, by capitu- 
lation, prisoners to the combined armies of America and 
France. He made a defence worthy of his former fame 
for military achievements, but was compelled to submit 
by imperious necessity, and superior numbers. The British 
prisoners amounted to upwards of six thousand, but nuany 
of them, at the time of surrender, were incapable of duty. 
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*lTiie prisoners) cannon^ mid militAry stores^ fell to the 
ATnericans, except the beamen, whO) Avith the shippings 
flE^pd they were, by the articles of c^pitulatioDi to be de- 
livered up to the French, 

After this event the subjugatioQ of. the colonies was 
virtually given up* Some inconsiderable skirmishes took 
l^ace between the Refugees and the Americans, after* 
-wards ; but were not of that importance s\b to merit a place 
la liistory. 

On the fifth of May, 1762, Sir Guy Carleton arrived at 
New York, being appointed to the command of the British 
troops in North America : soon after his arrival he wrtte 
a letter to general Washington, informing him that admi-* 
ral Digby, with himself, were appointed commissioners 
to treat for pe^ce witli the people of America. Another 
letter was sent, dated the second of August, and signed by 
Sir Guy Carleton and admiral Digby, in which tbey in- 
formed general Washington, that negociations for a genc«^ 
ral peace had commeiiced at Paris* Notwithstandii^ these 
favourable appearances, the Americans were jealous, that 
it was the design of the British court to disunite them, or 
induce them to treat of a peace separately from^ their ally 
the king of France. 

Congress, therefore, passed a resolution : that any man^ 
or body of men, who should presume to make any sepa- 
rate ti*eaty, partial convention, or agreement, with the 
king of Great Britain, or with any commissioner, or com* 
inissioners, under thc^ cmwn of Great Britain, ought to bq 
treated as open and avowed enemies of the United States 
of America, and that those States could not with propriety 
hold any conference or treaty with any commissioners o!i 
the part of Great Britain, unless they should, as a preli- 
minary thereto, either withdraw their fleets and. armies, 
or in express terms acknowledge the Independence of the 
said States. On the thirtieth of November 178^, the 
provisional articles of peace and reconciliation between 
Great Britain and the American States were signed at 
Paris ; by which Great Britain acknowledged the Inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the United States of America. 
These articles were rati^ed by a definitive treaty Septem- 
)>er the third 1T83. John Adams, John Jay, and Benja-» 
inin FrankJiD) E^rs, were the, gentlemen appointed by 
«» g 3 
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CoAgress t6 «leg;ddate this peace, oft iht pait 6f Atfierlcaf 
and two gentlemen Oswald and ffartley on the part of the 
Brkisli* It oeght to be remariLed hsre, and known to 
eyzTj American citizen, that France repeatedly declared 
that her on)y view in assisting the Amencons, was to di- 
ttdnish the powef of Great Britain, and tfaeitsby ^romottf 
her own interest) that she ofiiciotislf interfered in th^ 
proposed treaty between Spain and Atnerica by her en^ 
deavours to circumscribe the latter within very narrofi^ 
ttmits, proposing to depriTe the Amerioms of the right 
•f navigation on the Mississippi, he* 

Thus ended a long and unnatural contest, in which 
Great Britain expend^ many millions of poai^s stertog^ 
lost thousands of her bravest subjects, and won nothing. 
America ob^ined her Independence, at the expense of 
many thousands of H^ves, and much treasure ; and has 
suffered exceedingly in tJie rdigioua and moral character 
of her citisens. 

The great infiux of £f>i*elgners which poured into Ame* 
rica from all quarters, disseminated thetr pernicibus prin* 
tipks amongst the people* Infidelity spread like the 
plague, through the different states, and threatens the 
subversion of those sober manners, and that love of order) 
which the christian religion inculcates. 
' The eighteenth of October 1783, Congress issued a 
proclamation, in which the armies of the United States 
were applauded " for having displayied through the pro- 
gress of an arduous, and difficult war, every military and 
patriotic virtue, and for which the thanks of their country 
were given themV They also decUired that such part oi 
their armies as stood engaged to serve during the war, 
should from and after the third day of November, be dis* 
charged from the said service. The day preceding their 
dismission general Washington issued his ferewell orders* 
The evacuation of New York took place about three weeks 
after the American army was discharged. For a twelve- 
month preceding, there had been an unrestrained com- 
munication between that city, though a British garrison, 
and the adjacent country ; the bitterness of war had pas- 
sed away, and civilities were fi'eely exchanged between 
those who lately were engage^ in deadly contests, and 
nought totr aU opportwdUes to destroy each other. 
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Wa^iingtm and governor CliDUxit with their suites, madd 
ft public entry into New Yorks a general joy was iiianl» 
fssted by the citizens oa their return to thor habttationsy 
and in the evening there was a display of iire*wortu: thcf 
Ciceeded every thing of the kind which had been leea 
HI America. General Washington soon after took leave 
of his officers, they having been previously assembled. te 
Ibat purpose* Calling lor a glass of wine he thus addres* 
sed tliem» ^ virtth a- heart iuU of love and gn^ttudci I no«i 
tttke leave of yout I most devoutly wish that your lattet 
days may be as prosperous and happy, as your former ooea 
bave been glorious and honourable." 

He afterwards took an afifectionate leave of each of theoat 
when tliis affecting scene was over, Washington left the 
90om, and passed through the corps of light infMttry, lo 
the place of embarkation ; as he entered the barge, to 
cross the North river, he turned to his companiona in 
^lory, and waved his hat, and took a silent adieu. The 
^Ecers who had followed him in mute procession, answer* 
ed this last signal with tears, and hung upon the barge 
which conveyed him from their sight, till they could no 
longer dist'mguish their beloved commander in chiell The 
general proceeded to Annapolis, the seat of congressf to 
resign his. commission. On his way thither, he dehver^d 
to the comptroller in Philadelphia, an account of the ek^ 
penditure of all the public money he had ever received^ 
This was in his own hand- writing; and every entry made 
in a very exact manner. The whole sum which passed 
through his hands during the war amounted only to four* 
teep thousand four hundred and seventy-nine pounds 
eighteen shillings and nine pence, sterl'mg ; no sum 
charged or retained for personal services. 

The day on which he resigned his commission, a great 
number of distinguished personages attended the tnterest- 
xng scene, on the twenty-third of December, 1783 : he 
addressed the president, Thomas MiMin, as follows: 

*< Mr. President, 

The great events on v^hich my resignation depended, 
having at length taken place, I have now the honour of 
offering my sincere congratulations to CoDgi*ess, and of 
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j>r tfi^ti nf mytdf before them to sufronder into tlieir 
handst the trust committed to ne, and to claim the in- 
dulgence of retiring fram the service, of my country* 
. Happy in the cgnfirroation of our, independence and s<hl 
Tereigntyy and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
UnitcMi States oif becoming a respectable nation,. I resign 
with satia^Ktion the appointment I accepted with, diffi** 
dcnce; & difiBdence lu my idbiUties to accomplish soar* 
duQus a. task, which, however, was superseded by a confi* 
dvBce in the rectitude of our cause> the support of the- 
aupreroe power of the Union,' and the patronage of Hea- 
ven. - 

The successful termination of the war has veri&ed the 
iBost sang^'me expectations, and my gratitude for the in- 
terposition of providence, and the assistance I have receiv- 
ed from my. countrymen, increases with every review of 
the • momentous, contest. 

. While I repeat my obligations to the army in general^ 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknow- 
kdge, in this place^ the peculiar services, and distinguished 
merits of the persons who have been attached to my per- 
son during the war : jt was impossible the cluHce of con- 
fidential ofBcers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate : permit me. Sir, to recommend in parti- 
cuhir those who have continued in the semce to the pre- 
sent moment, as woithy of the favourable notice and pa- 
tronage of Congress. 

I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life, by commending the interest 
of cMir dearest country to the protection of Almighty God> 
and those who have the superintendance of them, to hit 
bdy keeping. 

Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action ; and bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders I 
have long acted, I here offer my commission, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public 4ife." 

To which the president made a suitable reply. The 
mingled emotions that agitated the minds of the specta- 
tors during this interesting and solemn scene} were beyond 
description. 
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Immediatdf on revigning Ms comm\mkom^ gcnetid) 
Wi»hington ^« hastened with tneflkble delSghM '* (to use 
his cywn words) to his seat at Mount Vernon, oo tbe bmkt^ 
«f the Potowmac, in Virginia. 

The country now free from foreign fidrce and doiiMaCio= 
iriolence, and in the enjoymein of general UranquilUtf, m* 
proposition was tnade by Virginia to all the other iditesy 
to meet in convention, for the purpose of digesting »• 
form of government.; which finally issued in the establtsbv 
Tfient of a new constitution. Congress^ which fomieHf 
consisted of one body, was made to consist of two i oim 
of which was to be chosen by the people, in proportion tx> 
their numbers, tha other by the state legislatures. Warm 
lind animating debates took place on the propriety of etCa- 
biishing, or rejecting it. The ratification of it waft oclo^ 
brated in most of the states with elegant procetsiont. 

The first congress under th? new constitution mett «r 
>feW York in Apiil, 1789. Though there were «• greatf 
diversity of opinions about the- new constitutkifiv all were^ 
df one mind who should be their chief executive oAeefv 
The people unanimously turned their eyes ait the laCW 
comikNinder in cfate^ as the most propet penon to be 
their first president* Unambitieias of any increaet of hen** 
dursi he had retired to his* farm in Yipghfia, and hoped 
tb be excused firom all forther publio service. But hte 
country called hUn by aa uttanimouB vote to fill the high* 
est station in ita^ gfft» 

That pure and upright zeal for hts eountry's wtlftirer 
which had uniformly influenced him to devote his tim* 
and talents to its service, again influenced him to relin- 
quish the more pleasing scenes ^ retirement, and induced 
kim once robre to engage in the important concerns of 
^biic life. The intelligence of his election Was com- 
municated to him, while he was on his &rm in Virginia t 
he soon after set out fi^r New York : on his way thithet^ 
every expression of reelect, that a gratefiil people could 
iestow, was shewn him. Cveiittemen of the firat character 
and station, att«ided him from state to staite. A day watf 
fixed soon afl;er his avnvsd at New York^ for his tkkktt; 
the oath of ofike. in the mormng of the day apponite^ 
for this purpose, the clergy, of different denominations^ 
assemt^ed their congregatioos ia their respecttire pieced 
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of wor^p, and offered up prayers for the president and 
people of the United States. About noon, a procession, 
fiDllowed by a multitude of citizens, moved from the pre- 
Bidenfs house to Federal Hall. When they came witliin 
a abort distance of the hall, the troops formed a line on 
both sides of the way, througrh which the president and 
Yice^prendent, John Adams, passed into the senate cham- 
ber, immediately after* accompanied by both houses, ho 
went into the gallery fronting Broad street, and before 
them and an immense crowd of spectators, took the oath 
prescribed by the constitution ; which was administered 
by R* R* L^vingstoni the chancellor of the state of New 
York. 

. During the performance of this ceremony, an awful, 
ftileoce preYailed. The chancellor then proclaimed him, 
Presideni of the United State* qf America. This was an- 
nounced by the discharge of thirteen guns, and by the 
joyful acclamations of near ten thousand citizens. He then 
i^etired to the senate^hamber, where he delivered a speech. 
tP both houses; near the conclusion of whichi he renounced 
all pecuniary compensation. 

t This memorable day completed the organization of the. 
new constitution. The experience of former ages, as well 
as of later times, has given many melancholy and fatal 
proo^, thi^ jpopular governments . have seldom answered 
in practice. The inliabitants of the United States are now 
m^ing the experiment. That they may succeed in as- 
^^tii^ the dignity of human nature, and a capacity for 
self govtmment, is devoutly to be wished. 
. The appointment of geney-al Washington to the prew- 
4ency of the United Stajps, was peculiarly fortunate ; he 
possessed such a conimanding influence in the minds of 
the great bulk of the people, arising from a sure and 
y^ll placed confidence in his patriotism and integrity; that 
ihey, with cheerfulness acquiesced in all his measures for 
th^ pubUc welfare ; and notwithstanding, that during his 
adminiatratioaj, Great Bntain and France, were involved 
in. a ruinous war, and there were many partizans in Ame- 
rica, in favour of the latter, and would gladly have made 
a common cause with her against Great Britain ; yet hik 
$rmness and sagacity, prevented the threatened evil, 
though they were encouraged by Genet, the ambassador. 
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from France, who openly, and in defiance of the. govern- 
ment of the United States, attempted to commistum 
American citizens to arm, and fit out vessels, to cruise 
against the British subjects. The president's proclamatioii, 
enjoifiing a strict neutrality, was sanctioned by the great 

• body of the people ; and the insolent ravings of Genet waa 
taken no further notice of, than to furnish the different 
states with a fresh opportunity of expressing their coo- 

. ttnued approbation and confidence, in his political mea- 
sures. 

When the term of his appointment as president had 
expired, he intimated to his friends, his intention to re- 
turn once more to his loved retirement ; he had even con- 
templated his farewell address, and was preparing to re- 
tire from the weight cf public cares, when his country- 
men, apprehensive for the public safety, in so critical a 
moment, united to implore him to desist from a resohitioQ 
so alarming to their fears. Their interposition prevailed* 
and he again entered upon the arduous task, to the mani- 
fest satisfaction of every honest American; but what made 
the task set more easy upon him, was, the assistance of 
eminent men in the executive department. The names of 
Adams, Hamilton, Pickering, Wollcott and others, are 
names which will long be remembered with gratitude by 
posterity, when the envenomed tongue of detraction will 
be forgotten. In 1796, in the month of September, a new 
election was to take place, when the public was anxiouslf 
desirous, that general Washington would again accept the 
first office in their gift ; but his unalterable resolution was 
taken, to recede from the toils of state. His fietrewel ad- 
dress, contains such prudent and sound advice to his fel- 
low citizens, as shews that his country's welfare was still 
dear to his heart. 

" Friends and FelUm-CittzenB^ 

The period for a new election of a citizen to adminis- 
ter the executive government of the United States, being 
not far distant, and the time actually arrived, when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating the persont 
\ who is to be clothed with that im|K>rtant trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more dis- 
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.tisct ^xpresaion of the public voice, that I should now 9fh 
tprixe jrou of the resolution I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of those, out of whom ja 
xhotce is to be made. 

I beg 70U, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
jttMured, that this resokition has not been taken without n 
:alnct regard to all the considerations ap[>ertaining to th^ 
4'elation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and 
4half in withdrawing the tender of service which ^lence 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by. no di« 
jntnntion of xeal for your future interest ; no deficiency of 
.graleful respect for, your past kindness; but am supported 
l»y a ftill owvictign that the > step is compatible with both* 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the of* 
.£ce to which your averages have twice called me, haye 
jheen an uniform sacrifice of ioclinaticoi to. the opinion of 
ihityiand to a deference for what appeared to be your 4e- 
,fe0e« I constantly hoped, that it would have been much 
^earlier in tny power, conmtently with modves, wluch I 
-was :not at liberty to disregard^ to return to that retiren^en^, 
' ifcan which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength 
.t>f my inclination to this, previous to the last election, had 
even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you ; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and cri- 
tical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
tinanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, 
Impelled roe to abandon the idea* 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, external as 

-well as internal, .no longer renders the pursuit of incllna* 

tien incompatible ewith the sentiment of duty, or propriety; 

•and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for 

i my services, that in the present circomstances of our coun* 

try, you will not disapprove my determination to retire* 

The impressions with which I first undertook the ar- 
duous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In 
the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have with 
good intentions, contributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the best exertions of 
which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious, in the outset, of the inferiority of. my quafifications, 
' experiei>ce in my own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyct 
of others, has jbirengthened the motivea to diffidence of 
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myself; and every day the increasing weight of years ad- 
monishes me more and more> that the shade of retirement 
is as necessary to me, as it will be welcome* Satisfied that 
if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my ser- 
vices, they were temporary ; I have the consolation to be- 
lieve, that while choice and prudence invite me to quit the 
political scene, patriotism does not forbid it* 

In looking forward to the moment, which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country, for 
the many honours it has conferred upon me ; still more 
for the stedfast confidence with which it has supported 
me ; and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of 
manifesting my inviolable attachment, by services faithful 
and persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeaU 
If benefits have resulted to our country from these servi- 
ces, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstan- 
ces in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were 
Hable to mislead, amidst appearances sometimes dubiouSf 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in situations in 
which, not unfrequently, want of success has countenanced 
the spirit of criticism, the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans by which they were effected*!. .Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a 
strong incitement to unceasing vows, that Heaven may 
continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that 
your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that 
the free constitution, which is the work of your hands, may 
be sacredly maintained ; that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue ; that 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
• the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so care- 
ful a preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, 
as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to 
applause, the affection and adoption of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it* 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; but a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, nSitural to that solicitude, urge 

VOL. II. H K 
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me o» an occasion like the present, to offer to your so-* 
lemn conteroplationSf and to recommend to your frequent 
review, some sentiments, which are the result of much re- 
flection, of no inconsiderable observation, and which ap- 
pear to roe all-important to the permanency of your feli- 
city as a people* These will be offered to you wiUi the 
more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinter- 
ested waiiiings of a parting friend, who can possibly have 
no personal motive to bias bis counsel* Nor can I ^^rget^ 
as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of xaj, 
sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion* 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary* 
to fortify or confirm the attachment* 

The unity of government which constitutes you onc^ 
people, is also now dear to you* It is justly so ; for it is. 
a main pillar in the edi6ce of your real independence, th^ 
support of vour tranquillity at home, your peace abroad ;, 
of your satety ; of your prosperity ; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee^ 
that from different causes, and from different quarters^ 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds tbe conviction of this truth; as thia 
Is the point in your political fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed, it is of infinite moment, that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union, to your 
collective and individual happiness : that you should che- 
rish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable attachment to it ; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discounte- 
nancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can 
in an event be abandoned : and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens by biith or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. 
The name of Americany which belongs to ypu, in your na- 
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tfonal capacity, must always exalt the just pnde of patriot- 
iSTO, more than aiiy appellation derived from local discri- 
tninations. With slight shades of diflerence, you have the 
same religion, manners, habits, and political principles. 
You have in a common cause fought and triumphed to- 
gether : the independence and lil)erty you possess are the 
work of joint councils and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out* 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your 
interest* Here eVery portion of our country finds the most 
commanding motives for carefully guarding and preserving 
the union of the whole* 

The North, in an uni^estrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the lattery great additional rc« 
sources of maritime and commercial ^nterprize, and pre- 
cious materials of manufacturing indu^ry. The South, in 
the same intercourse, benefitting by the agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce ex- 
pand* Turning^ partly into its own channels Uic seamei) 
(^ the North, it fh^ds its particular navi^tion invigorated ; 
and while it contributes in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted, l^e East, in a like iur 
tercourse with the West, already finds, and in the progrcs* 
sive improvement of interior communications,' by land and 
winter, will more and more find a valuable vent for the 
commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures 
at home. The West derives from the East, supplies re- 
qui^te to its growth and comfort ; and what is perhaps of 
still greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the ff* 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlctn for its own produc- 
tions, to the weight, influence, and the future maritime 
strength, of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an 
indissoluble community of interest as one nation..».Any 
other tenure by which the West can hold this essential ad- 
vantage, whether derived from its own separate strength, 
or from an apostate and unnatural connection with any 
foreign pawer, must be intrinsically precarious. 
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While then ercry part of our country thus feels an im- 
mediate and particular interest in Union^ all the parts 
combined cannot fail to fin() in the united mass of means 
and efforts, greater strength, gi'eatcr resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations ; and what 
is of inestimable value ! they roust derive from Union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves^ 
which so frequently afflict neighbouring countries, not 
tied to«;ethcr by the same govemmerit ; which their own 
rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
op])osite foreign alliances, attachments and intrigues would 

stimulate and embitter Hence, likewise, they will avoid 

the necessity of those over-grown military establishments, 
which under any form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hos- 
tile to Republican Liberty ; in this sense, it is that your 
Union ought to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one ought to endear to yoa 
the preservation of the other* 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic de- 
sire....Is there a doubt whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere ?....Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mei»e speculation in such a case were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective sub-divisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have dembnstrated its impracticability, there will al- 
ways be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who, in 
any quarter, may endeavour to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground : should have been furnished for characterising 
parties by Geografthical discriminations, " Northern and 
Southern^ Atlantic and fVeatem ; " whence designing men 
may endeavour to excite a belief, that there is a real 
difference of local interests and views. One of the expedi* 
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cuts of party to acquire toititiice, wttfain p art i c wlardktricta, 
IS to misrepresent the opinioos and aims of other districts* 
You caanot shield yoarselires too much against the jea* 
busies and hcart-bomiogs, which spring from these mis* 
B^resentations : they tend to render attcn to each other 
those who ought to be bound together bjr fraternal afiec» 
ItoD* The inhabitants of our western country have lately 
had an useful lesson on this head ; they hare seen, in the 
negociation by the executire, and in the unaminous ratifi- 
cation by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
imiyeTsal satisfaction at that erent, throughout the United 
States, a decinYe proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
im^Migated among them, of the policy in the general go« 
yemment and in the Atlantic states unfriendlf to their 
Biterests, in regard to the A£M$hnf4U: they have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to them every 
thing they could desfre, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards coufirming their prosperity* Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages 
OB the Ufdori^ by which they were procured ? Will they 
not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there arei 
who would sever them from their brethren, and connect 
them with aliens ? 

To the elBcacy and permanency of your union, a go« 
vernment for the whole is indispensable*.**No alliances^ 
however strict, between the parts, can be an adequate 
substitute ; they most inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions, which all alliances, in all times, have 
experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated than your former, 
for an intimate union, and for the efficacious management 
of your common concerns* This government, the ofibpring 
of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
foil Investigation and matui^ deliberation, completely tree 
' m its {Hinciples, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
iccurity wiUi energy, and containing, within itself, a pro- 
vision fcH* its own amendment, has a just claim to your con- 
fidence and your support. Respect for its authority, com- 
pliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true JJberti/^ 
H h 2 
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The bras of our political system is the right (^ the peo|te 
to make and to aher their constitution of goverament ; 
but, the constitution which at anj time exists, till changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the whole peofde, is 
sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the pow»* 
and the right of the people to estaUii^ government, pre- 
supposes the duty of every indiridual to obey the esta* 
blisbed government* 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combi- 
nations and associations, under whatever plausible charac- 
ter, with real design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe, 
the regular deliberations and actions of the ccmstituted 
authorities, are destructive of this fundamental principlcy 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force ; to put in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation, the will of a party, 
often a small but artful and enterprizing mhumty of the 
community ; and accotxling to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, to n^ake the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the org^n of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, and modified by mu- 
tual mterests. 

However combinations or associations of the above de- 
scription may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled, 
men, will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, 
and to usurp for themselves the reins of government ; de- 
stroying afterwards the very engines which have lifted 
them to unjust dominion. 

Tows^rds the preservation of your goveninient, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts* One method of assault may be 
to effect in the forms of the constitution alterations which 
will impair the energy of the system, and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 
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eliarftcter (^ gertonnenUi m of other human imtiliiUom; 
that experience it the forest ftandard, bj which to teat 
the real tendency of the existing constttutioo of a countff^ 
that BKitity in changes upon the credit of mere hypolheua 
and opinion, and remember, especially* that lor the effident 
management of your common interest, in a c5Hintry so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigour as ia 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty, is indispeo- 
saUe* Liberty itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest goarw 
diao. It is indeed little else than a name, where the go- 
vernment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of 
faction, to oxifine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the laws, and so maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
l>roperty. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the state, with a particular reference to the founding of 
them on geographical discriminations. Let me now tdlie a 
more comprehensive view, and warn you, in the most 
solemn manner, against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of ^arty, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions»of the human 
mind. It exists under different shapes in all governments, 
more or less stifled, controuled, or repressed ; but in those 
of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, 
and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dis- 
sention, which, in different ages and countries, has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des« 
potism.*«*But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disoi'ders and miseries, which 
generally result, gradually incline the minds of men to 
seek security and repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual : and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation, 
on the iniins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) 
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4m comfMm and oontiiiiud mhchttis of the spirit of fxartjr 
me sufficient to make it th« int^nest cad dutf of « wise pec^ 
pk to discourai^ and restnon it* 

It scnres always, to distract the fnibltc counsel^ <^ «a* 
kMe the public administratioo. It agitates the coflaimini^ 
with iU*f(ninded jealoti»es and hUe alarms ; kisses tlie 
aaimositjr of ooe part against another ; fomenis occasaoa^ 
aHj riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreigii 
influence and corruption, which find a Militated access 
to the government itself, through the chamieis of party 
passions* Thus the policy md the will of one country «re 
Subjected to die policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion, that parties in &ee countries are 
useful checks upon the administration of the govemmenty 
4nd serre to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, witfain 
certain limits, is probably true ; and hi governments of or 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
fiot with favour, upon the spirit of party* But in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged* From their natural ten* 
dency, it is certain there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose* And there being c<Histant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of pub- 
lic (pinion, to mitigate and. assuage it* A fire not to be 
quenched; it demands an uniform vigilance to prevent its 
iMirsting into a flame, lest instead of warming, it shoi^ 
consume* 

It is important likewise, that the habits (^ thinking in a 
fre^ country should inspire caution, in those entrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective cohstilutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of their powers of otie detriment, to encroach upon 
another* The spirit of encroachment tends to consoMdaSe 
the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, a real despo- 
Usri* A just estimate of that love of power, and prcsie- 
ness to abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position* The 
ijkecessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different deposi-> 
tories, and constituting each the guardian of the public 
weal against inyasi(»»s by the others, has boen evinced by 
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experiments ancient and modern ; some of them in our 
country, and under our own eyc^. To preserve themi 
xmist be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the 
ofMnion of the people, the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it 
be corrected by an amendment, in a vray which the con- 
stitution desfgnates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the in- 
strument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any partial 
CM* transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity. Religion and Morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patrio- 
tism, who should labour to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connexions with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice ? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure ; 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect, that nation- 
al morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle* 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation, 
of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source df strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it, is to 
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Qie it M sparingly as possible ; avoiding the occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace ; but remembenng also, that 
timely disbiirsenients to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it ; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
•ccasioos of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing \ipon pos« 
terity the burthen which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maximsbelongs to our representatives; 
hut it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate* 

To faci'.itate to them the performance of their duty, it 
IB essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there must be revenue « 
that to have revenue, there 'must be taxes ; that no taxes 
can be devised that are not mcftt or less inconvenient and 
unpfteasant ; that the intrinuc embarrassment inseparable 
fmn the selection of the proper objects, (which is always 
a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive, kat 
eandid construction of the conduct of the govenmient In 
making it, and ior the spirit of acquiescence in the mea- 
sures for obtaining revenue, whkh the pul)^c exfgenciet 
aaay at any time dictate* 

Observe good MtAi and justice towards all nations : ctil- 
livate peace and harmony with all : religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct ; and can it be, that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it ? It wili be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
tm^iktnd the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
Ibnce* Who can doubt, that in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages, which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it?....Can it be, that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtues ? 
The experiment at least, is recommefnded by every sen- 
timent which ennobles human nature*— Alas I is. it render- * 
ed iiapos»ble by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
shocdd be exekided ; and that in the place of them, just 
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and amicable feelings towards all should be cultiyated* 
The nation which indulges towards another an habitual 
ha^redf or an habitual fondness, -is in some degree a 
slave* It is a slave to its animosity or its affection^ either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and it« 
interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, disposes 
each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of 
slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and untractf 
able, when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute oc* 
cur. 

Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and 
bloody contest8...«The nation, prompted by ill-will and re* 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the government, con* 
trary to the best calculations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national propensity, and 
adopts, through passion, what reason would reject; at 
other times it makes the animosity of the nation subser* 
vient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, ambitiong 
and ether sinister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often^ sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another, produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vourite nation, facilitating the illusion oif an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, be* 
trays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justi- 
fication. It leads also to concessions to the favounte na- 
tion of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to 
injure the nation making the concessions ; by unnecessa* 
rily parting mlh what ought to have been retained ; and 
by^ exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate^ 
in the [parties from whom equal privileges are withheld : 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens 
(who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding with 
the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a com* . 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolish compliances of am- 
bition, corruption, or infatuation. 
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As arenuet to foreign influence in innumerable ways^ { 
•uch attachments are particularly alarming, to the en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How many opportuni- 
ties do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, to 
practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils 1 Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak, towards a great and powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the other. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a 
tree people ought to be conttantly awake ; since history 
and experience prove, that foreign influence is one of the 
"most baneful foes of republican government. But that 
jealousyi to be useful must be impartial ; else it becomes 
the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for one 
foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see the danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even to second the arts of in- 
fluence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the 
intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious ; while its tools and dupes, usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little poUtical connexion as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith.*..Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artifitial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the or- 
dinary combinations or collisions of her fnendships, or en- 
mities. 

Our detached and distant situation, invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, . 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off, 
when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance : when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon> to be 
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•crapuloariy respected ; when belligerent nadons, under 
4m impossibility of making acquisitions upcm us^ will not 
fightly haaard the giving us provocation ; when we maf 
ebooae peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice^ 
skaH counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 
hy interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu- 
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rtvalship, interest, ^humour, or ca- 
price? 

'Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances, with any portion of the foreign world : so &r, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it : for let me not be 
understood as capable of patroni»ng infidelity to existing 
engagements* I hold the maxim no less aj^hcable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy* I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine s^ise* But, in my opinion, it ia 
unnecessary, and would be unwisey to extend them* 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable esta- 
blishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies* 

Harmony and liberal intercourse with all nations, ar6 
recommended by policy, humanity and interest* But even 
o«r commercial policy should hold an equal and impar^ 
tial band ; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favours 
or preferences ; consulting the natural course of things ; 
dil^ismg and diversifying, by gentle means, the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to de- 
ine the rights of our merchants, and to enable the govern- 
ment to support them ; conventional rules of intercourse, 
the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion 
Will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to 
time ab«idoned or varied, as experience and circnmstan- 
eessh^ll dictate; constantly keeping in view, that His folly 
in one nation to look for disinterested favours from 
another ; that it must pay vrith a portion of its independ- 
ence, for whatever it may accept under that character;' 
diat by such acceptance^ it may place itself in the condi- 

VOL* XI. I X 
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tion of having given equivalents for nominal fiivoois, and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving 
more. There can be no greater error than to expect, or 
calculate upon real fieivours from nation to nation. 'Tb ati 
illusion which experience must cure, which a just paride 
ought to discard. v 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
an'oM and affectionate friend, I dare not hope tbey wiM 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish ; ihat 
they will controul the usual current ci the pasaions, or 
prevent our nation from running the course which has 
hitherto marked the destiny of nations: But, if I may even 
flatter myself, that they may be productive of some pardd 
benefit, some occajstonal good ; that they may now and 
then recur to them, to moderate the fury of party-spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patrio^sxn ; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude of your wd^ 
fare, by which they have been dictated. 

How fyc in the discharge of my official duties, I have 
been guided by the principles that have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still-subsisting war in Europe, mf 
proclamation of the twenty-second of Aprils 1793, is the 
i^ex to my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voifcc^ 
and by that of your Representatives in both Houses of 
Congress, the spirit of that measure has conttnu^T 
governed me $ uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. . 

After deliberate examinatioO) with the aid of die best 
lights I could obtain^ I was vrell satisfied that our country^ 
under all the circumstances of the ca^, had a rigfetttf 
take, and was bound in d^ty and interest, to take a neutral 
position. Having taken it, I determined, as for as shoiW 
depend upon me, to maintain it, with moderatioiiy perse- 
verance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessjary on thisoccaskm to/ detail. I 
ViU only observe, that according to my undei*atandit)g of 
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the mutter) that right, so far from being denied by any of 
the belligerent powers, has been virtiially admitted by alU 
The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
^without any thing more, from the obligations which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, hi cases in which it is 
&ee to act, to .maintain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity, towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, 
-will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence. With me, a predominant motive has been to endea- 
-vour to gain time to our country, to settle and mature its 
yet recent institutions, and to progress without interrup- 
tion, to that degree of strength and consistency, which is 
necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of 
its own fortunes. 

Thopgh in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error r I am, never- 
theless, too sensible of my defects not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. Whatever they 
may be^ I ferventky beseech the Ahnighty to avert or miti^ 
gate jthe evUa to which they may tend. 1 9hall alia carry with 
me the hop€ that my country will never ceatfe to view them 
with indulgence ; and that after forty-five yemm of my life 
dedicated to its Bervice^ with on upright zeaiy the faults of 
incomfietent abilities wiU be consigned to obltviony as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest* 

Relying on its kindness in this, as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man, who views in it the natural soil of himself and 
his progenitors for several generations ; I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation, that retreat, in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government; the 
ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, 
as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours and dangers*^' 

He resigned with pleasure, the seat he had filled with 
so much honour and applause, to his successor, and re- 
tired to his Farm at Mount Vernon, where he remained 
tranquilly, in possession of those rural delights which were 
most congenial to his natural inclination. 



IM HISTORY OF 

Whik he ira$ Uuis peacelbilf eajoying the eveiuii^ of 
life» be wtt» tgtin sopplica^rd to assist his country. The 
iBsolts and aggreasions received from France, threatened 
an appeal to arms* Ail eyes were open to the bte com- 
mander in cbiei^ as the only person that pught to be trust- 
fd with the command of the array. He felt himself im- 
plicated as an American, in the national honour, and ac- 
cepted of the important charge* ^ 

This was the last official act, of this Father of his coun- 
try. On the fourteenth of December, 1799, he dejKirted 
this life, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in the sixty-eigbth 
year of his age, after having reaped a fbll harvest of gloiy* 

General Washington was about six feet In height, his 
eyes were grey, but foil of animation : his countenance 
ftrene and expressive, not disposed to the frequ^t indul- 
gence of mirths his limbs muscular and well pn^MTtion- 
ed; Majestic and solemn in his deportment. It has been 
asserted, that he was never seen to smile during the re- 
volutionary war. Ha g^ierally expressed himself with 
perspicuity and diffidence, but seldom used more words 
than were necessary for the elucidating of bis opinion. He 
had the uibanity of a gentleman, without the pageantry oi 
pride; he qualified denials in so kind a mamier, thi^ a 
dbappointment carried no sting along with it. . Such was 
the great Washington! Where will America find hts 
equal? 



THE END. 
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